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“My Victor Records 
|| shall be my biography” 


That was Caruso’s characteristic remark when he was 
once approached regarding his biography. 

The one hundred and seventy-eight Victor Records by 
Caruso, and many records yet to be issued, truly constitute 
the best autobiography of the world’s greatest singer; a 
i= unique autobiography which has never been equalled for 
| vividness; an autobiography which is itself alive and which 
will continue to delight all the succeeding generations. 

The Caruso records include fifty-six operatic arias, 
twenty-three concert ballads, sixteen Neapolitan songs, 
fifteen love lyrics, twelve sacred numbers, five patriotic 
selections, and fifty-one concerted numbers, all of which 
are listed in the Victor Record Catalog. Any dealer in 
Victor products will gladly give you a copy and play any 
numbers for you. 
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Badger Clark writes: ‘People 
read stories and forget them; 
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Spike’s prose adventures and 
such stirring verse as ‘‘Horse- 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


OW can you decide whether the soap you are using is the best to be had? 

. Though its virtues be suggested’ in the pictures of pretty faces: and 
extolled in claims almost impossible of fulfillment, the practical man—or woman 
—determines the real worth of a soap by asking these simple questions: 


1—Does it lather abundantly? 5—Has it the whiteness that indi- 

2—Does it rinse easily? cates highgrade ingredients? 

3—Does it feel mild? 6—Has it the unobtrusive fragrance 

4—Has it the purity to insure per- that refined people prefer? 
fect safety? 7—Does it float? 


If you must answer ‘‘No” to any of these questions, you are not enjoying the 
greatest possible satisfaction that soap can give. 


If your answer is an unqualified ‘Yes’, you undoubtedly are a user of Ivory 
Soap. All seven of the fundamental qualities that soap should have are devel- 
oped to so high a degree in Ivory that its superiorities are an open book to its 
millions of users. They know that Ivory is as nearly perfect’ as soap can be, 
and they are given fresh proof of it every time they use it for toilet, bath, 


[VORY SOAP [@=] 994% PURE 
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Something stirred in a js inl that wavered grotesquely on its slender legs, that tumbled out toward him 


in piteous desperation of thirst and hunger 


BUCKY 


IS earliest recollection was of 

the sound of bees in manza- 

nita blooms above him, the 

drowsy movement of spots 
of sunshine where a little breeze came 
up the great slope of the mountain 
and stirred the leaves. 

He did not know—how could he?— 
that those very spots of sunshine had 
played an important part in the selection 
of the bed where he lay and slumbered in 
the warmth. Those little spots, moving 
on the tawny last year’s mould, were very 
like the delicate snowy spots on his own 
soft hide, and it was tawny too. 

Old Dainty Foot, his mother, had 
known however. She knew to the last 
nice calculation the full valuation of those 
innocent spots of sun between the shadow. 
Therefore she had chosen the manzanita 
bush with its small and sprangled leaves 
under which to bed her baby. 

Keen eyes'were always abroad on the 
massive slopes, cruel eyes that could see 
far, that knew where to look for tender 
flesh. Sometimes they belonged toCrunch 
Jaws the panther, sometimes to his more 
cruel mate Creeper, and often to that out- 
law tribe, the coyotes that skulk and wait. 

Now and again they belonged to the 
great gray timber wolf who ranged alone, 
year in year out, on the flanks of Smoky 
Mountain and down the Blue Stone 
Ridge, and of her many enemies Old 
Dainty Foot feared him most. Keen 
quiet, relentless, this huge gray shadow 
could stay on trail for days together. 
True she could run away from him, had 
done so a time or two, but always when 
she thought she had lost him there he 
was in the thicket at her back, stalking 
across the open high above. 


By Vingie E. Roe 
Author ‘of: Fuzzyface, etc. 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


Those two times Old Dainty Foot had 
left the country entirely, going down the 
Blue Stone Ridge and crossing over into 
the clefts and glades of Papoose Peak. 
But the range was good on Smoky’s 
slopes and it was home to her. ‘There- 
fore, 
foolish faith, she had returned. 

And now, in a certain spring when all 
the hill streams laughed and the slants 
were sweet with verdure, she watched the 
still stretches with beautiful anxious 
eyes—for under the manzanita bush lay 
her hostage to fortune, the wee fawn with 
the big ears and the betraying spotted 
skin. 

It was a strange thing that Nature, 
that erratic dame so cunning in the work- 
ing-out of her schemes, “should have 
slipped a cog in her machinations and 
given the fawn that spotted skin. He 
was so small, so innocent, so helpless and 
—so conspicuous. 

That was why Old Dainty Foot became 
cunning herself‘and hid him where the 
sun and shadow flecked, a semblance of 
sun-and-shade himself. 

Dainty Foot was never far away, 
always somewhere near in glade or 
thicket browsing swiftly for her needed 
food, always on guard, always watching, 
watching, watching—listening with her 
long ears. When it was dark of the moon 
she fed in the daytime and slept snug with 
her baby at night. When moonlight 


after a time, secure in a sort of 


flooded the vast country of the Blue 
Stone Ridge she fed at the edges of the 
lush glades, a shadow in the shadows, and 
the little buck sometimes wobbled at her 
side. His legs were very long and thin 
as pipestems, beautiful, delicate things 
that promised speed and endurance 
sometime in a distant future. His little 
head was shapely as a lady’s hand, his 
big eyes soft and bright, and already he 
held up his ridiculously tiny body with a 
certain pride, forerunner of an arrogant 
maturity. He came of sturdy stock, this 
insignificant handful of spots and spirit. 
Over in the Papoose clefts his father 
roamed in great supremacy, a scarred 
and wise old warrior who had survived 
the dangers of the wild land for seven 
years, and he was much over average 
weight and size. Also he was belligerent, 
a fighter. He carried a mighty spread of 
antlers and was adept in their use. 

In the heart of his son there was, at the 
earliest age possible, a flickering of that 
indomitable spirit, something that sent 
the fawn tagging his mother when she 
had hidden him and expressly forbidden 
him to stir, that made him investigate 
every clump of fern, every uncertain spot 
of shadow. For an enchanted while there 
was utter peace in the manzanita thicket. 

Then, on a golden day when all the 
world was sweet with drowsy silence, 
Gray Brush, the timber wolf, got wind of 
warm fawn-flesh from far down on 
Smoky. 

He raised his pointed head and sniffed 
long of the telltale breeze, then ambled 
away up through the spruces, a bolt of 
death in the pleasant day. 

Straight as a die he came, and Dainty 
Foot, browsing on some buck-brush at the 
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glade’s edge, saw him. Her first scared 
instinct carried her bounding away like a 
huge ball bounced by a giant hand 

Then the mother heart in her sent her 
back by a circle—to see the cruel gray 
shadow boldly making for the thicket. 

Dainty Foot was timidity itself—but, 
oh, that soft bundle of flesh asleep under 
the manzanita bush. It bled the heart 
in her and she ran desperately here and 
there, bleating in agony. At that cry the 
little buck leaped from his bed and shot 
toward her, straight as an arrow—with 
Gray Brush loping after! 

There was no time for strategy, no time 
for flight. The issue was open and on 
the instant. 

So Dainty Foot, with her fawn behind 
her, faced her death. 

Her slender nostrils blew, her beautiful 
eyes were coals of fire, her shoulders 
fluffed with the risen hair, and she made 
ready to use her one and only weapon, 
the small-and knife-like hoofs that could 
slice and rip. 

But what would you? 

She was only a doe. ‘There were no 
pronged antlers on her head for defense 
of her young—another blunder of that 
self-satisfied old woman, Nature, was it 
not? The mother, protector of the off- 
spring— 

Ah, well. She fought to the last 
desperate minute, valiantly and well. 
Gray Brush had marks upon him when 
the conflict was done—long bleeding slits 
in shoulder and neck—but he was victor, 
as it was meant in the beginning he 
should be. 

Sundown saw him, full-fed, rocking on 
padded feet down to the canon miles 
below to drink at the white-water stream 
that sang to the stars, and, being sated, 
his cruel brain held no thought for the 
fawn. 

The fawn—shivering alone in a strange 
thicket, a poor little atom lost in the 
unfriendJy wilderness 


HREE days later Jim Steel, trapper, 
hunter, lover of the wilds, a ne’er-do- 
well, came down along the slopes of 
Smoky with his gun across his shoulder 


| ee 





Bucky: Vingie E. Roe 

and a song upon hislips. Jim was neither 
young nor handsome, nor given expressly 
to tenderness, since he made his precarious 
living by gun and trap, yet there was in 
him a certain sportsmanship that eased 
the suffering quickly, that had made him 
loose more than one gallant fighter in his 
traps in sheer admiration. Also he had 
one graceful gift, a clear tenor voice as 
rich as a harp, which often wasted its 
sweetness on the primeval stillness and 
gave him a real delight. 

Now as he swung forward, singing, 
something stirred in a fern-swatch at his 
very feet, something that wavered gro- 
tesquely on its slender legs, that tumbled 
out toward him in piteous desperation of 
thirst and hunger. 

“Well, I'll be blankety-blanked!” swore 
the trapper softly, “a starvin’ baby or I 
miss my guess! A little spotted buck!” 
and he leaned down and gathered the 
bundle of sprawling legs up in his arms. 

That was the beginning of life in reality 
for Old Dainty Foot’s fawn. Instead 
of the sun-flecked thicket, he came to 
know the inside of a cabin down on a flat 
beside the white-water stream, to drink 
thinned canned milk from a_ cracked 
saucer, and to lift his head and listen for 
a human step. His pinched little flanks 
filled out, he lost his weak wobble, and 
well-being began to radiate from him. 
His tiny flag-tail bobbed with satis- 
faction as he drank daintily from the 
saucer, and he stepped pridefully about 
investigating the table legs, the amazing 
small iron stove that had burned his nose 
severely, and the set of shelves in the 
corner behind the door. 

And Jim Steel took great pleasure in 
him. 

“Why, Bucky!” he would say laughing 
in his musical voice, “you’re some dead- 
game little sport, aint you? Goin’ to 
make a go of it. Yes, siree!’ and he 
would rub the little head with his great 
hard hand. 

The baby liked that rubbing. He 
would stand quietly beside the trapper’s 
knee, tuck his head down, stretch his 
long neck, droop his calf-like ears and 
revel in the touch. 
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He liked the warmth of the stove too, 
in the cool mountain evenings, since he 
had no soft round bed to sleep in cun- 
ningly hollowed in the down of last year’s 
leaves. 

Bucky, like all his tribe taken early 
from the wild environment and brought 
to live with man, tamed easily. Before 
he had been a month at the cabin on the 
flat he was tame as a kitten and almost 
as playful. 

When Jim was about the place the 
fawn was at his heels, skipping, jumping 
about with odd antics, cocking his 
ridiculous ears, snifing at the man’s 
hands about their simple tasks. When 
he was absent with his gun the little chap 
was shut in the cabin. It was in those 
long, lonesome hours that he came to 
listen so tensely for the musical voice 
that meant companionship and food to 
him. 

Far down the slope Jim would set up a 
certain whistle, a sharp intimate call, 
and always upon opening the door the 
fawn would be on the threshold, wig- 
wagging with his bob of tail, stamping 
his imperious small feet, showing by 
every sign in his power his joy at the 
man’s return. 

So the spring passed and the summer 
came full-blown in opulent green. 

Jim Steel went far on the slopes in his 
shiftless hunt for fortune, for he pros- 
pected between the seasons, and he came 
to take the little chap along. Thus 
many a day it was no strange sight—had 
there been any to see in the wilderness— 
to behold the man ambling down across 
a distant slant with a little deer at his 
heels. Bucky ran close always. 

Perhaps—who knows?—he may have 
felt a dim instinct of fear of a shadowy 
gray bolt that seemed to mean cold and 
fright and hunger. 

Or it may have been that, absorbed 
into the life of the human, he had lost 
touch with the wild. At any rate Bucky 
loved to travel at Jim Steel’s slipshod 
heels and certain it was that he did not 
stray far from them. Steel, keen analyst 
of the wild creatures, knew this and took 
great satisfaction in It. 


Ie was his greatest battle —a wonderful all-day fight that ouailia in oe gray dawn oil ended with the purple presi of twilight 
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The twilight deepened and the king-wolf stepped a bit more boldly. 


Bucky: Vingie E. Roe 








The great ruff on his shoulders rose, the pupils of his 


wicked eyes grew small with cunning as he circled in 


“You know your master, don’t you, 
little boy?” he would exult, rubbing the 
pretty head. It was late in the summer 
that he crowed delightedly over the two 
tiny sprouts that he discovered one day 
pushing arrogantly up before the long ears. 

“Spikes!” he said. “Gol ding my eyes! 


Horns a-comin’! Some buck! Some 
little buck you are!” 
Bucky was growing fast. He stood a 


bit above Steel’s knee by now at the 
shoulder and he had long since lost his 
spots. His coat was soft and silver blue. 
As the summer, too, went into the great 
back country of time and fall came on 
apace this young coat lengthened, took 
on a coarser seeming, a reddish, tawny 
cast. The spikes came boldly up through 
the long hair on his forehead and stood 
slightly above it, thin as a penstalk and 
straight as a lance. 

He was growing bolder also. He had 
first ventured to the river’s lip alone to 
dash back with long bounding leaps at 
the first sight or sound of anything 
untoward—the slap of a fish in the riffles, 
the yap of a coyote on the distant hill. 
Once Steel, standing in the cabin door, 
had whistled sharply with an imperious 
note of command and the buck had 
leaped in answer, to distance widely two 
marauders of that cut-throat tribe who 
dashed across the shingle in hot pursuit. 
The trapper had reached for his gun and 
shot them both, with Bucky quaking 
behind him but sniffing in curiosity. 

“Not much good for pelts,’ the man 
had said as he examined the dead coyotes, 
“but good for bounty. That’s twenty 
dollars to your credit, little feller, but I 
wouldn’t advise your takin’ too many 
chances at the buck-brush fringe at that.” 

But Bucky was growing—and adven- 
ture called him. On a warm fall day 
when Indian Summer painted all the 
Blue Stone Ridge in hazy colors he went 
boldly away into the forest and was gone 
for three hours. 

This worried Steel and he stood in his 
door and sent his piercing whistle cleav- 
ing into the primeval silence. Ten, 





twenty minutes he called and finally, far 
up on an open slope, he saw a slim gray 
shadow bounding high above the thickets 
of chaparral, Bucky homing to that 
urgent cry. 

That night the trapper fashioned a 
slender collar of a strap and buckle and 
taking from the cabin wall a little bell, 
hung it on the pretty throat. It was a 
fine bell, silver plated and etched by some 
forgotten hand, having once belonged to a 
sheep-herder from the Swiss mountains. 

“There,” said Steel, “it may serve two 
ways, little boy, to let me know your 
whereabouts and to make certain enemies 
hesitate a while.” 


O all throughout the languorous fall 

the bell tinkled on the slopes, for Bucky 
began to range. But always, no matter 
how far he went, if he was within sound of 
that piercing whistle he would come 
sailing home like a bolt, the bell ringing 
with its silver voice. Steel was very 
proud of him. He watched the growth 
of the arrogant spikes, the fulling and 
heightening of the slender body, the 
lengthening of the trim legs. 

“You're goin’ to be some size, old 
chap,” he would say, “‘or I miss my guess. 
You’re too big now for a six-months’-old.” 
And he was right. 

Bone of bone, sinew of sinew, Bucky 
was coming into the heritage of that 
grizzled old warrior over on Papoose 
Peak, his father. The winter came down 
hard and fast in the hill country. Jim 
Steel left the cabin for a three days’ trip 
out to the town below on the river and 
brought back, on a pack-horse borrowed 
from a trapper miles below, his season’s 
grub-supply of flour, salt, sugar and coffee, 
ammunition and tobacco. All those days 
Bucky lived restlessly in the cabin. 

The life at the cabin through the big 
snows was dull and intimate. The 
trapper tended his trap-lines and on such 
days as permitted he allowed the young 
buck to follow, namely days when the 
snow fall was deep and soft and he had 
much ado to follow, floundering. When 





the crust was hard and a deer might go 
bounding blithely far from safety Steel 
left him at the cabin. He knew full well 
that old Gray Brush was ranging on this 
side of Smoky Mountain, and that there 
were many coyotes hounding the “‘yard- 
ing” deer. That was a somewhat ya 
winter. Many a one of Bucky’s clan 
came timidly down to the flat by the river 
to browse on the buck-brush that grew 
there, emboldened by hunger and the 
harrying foes. 

Steel had his venison and jerky made 
in the summer, and fared well. 

Not once, however, did he kill a deer 
that came to his flat, nor ever a youngster. 
Somehow, having Bucky round, he 
seemed to feel a new sympathy for the 
little chaps, to see in each spindling 
yearling the tricks and antics of his pet. 
For the first time in his memory the 
trapper ate old buck flesh and was satis- 
fied. So the winter passed, as the seasons 
have a way of doing, and once more the 
spring came whispering on the slopes. It 
had done something for Bucky, that slow 
winter in the cabin. 

It had added to his stature amazingly, 
had put fat on his graceful sides, and 
when he came stepping sharply out in 
spring he carried on his handsome head 
two sharp little lances, a really useful 
weapon. 

He was a year old, tall, heavier by 
many pounds than any youngster that 
had wintered on its own, and twice Steel 
had had to loosen the collar on his grow- 
ing neck. And there was in him, thrice 
hardened and emboldened, the arrogance 
that made him toss that spiked head, 
stamp his sharp hoofs and lift the rough 
hair at his shoulders at every disturbing 
sound. 

This spring he was grown. Not so 
tall, not so heavy, not so strong as he 
gave promise of being later, but a grown- 
up buck. And with a certain acceptance 
of conditions by the master he was free 
of slope and thicket. For a while he was 
very arrogant, going boldly away on his 
own business, and Steel smiled. 


“Perkin’ up, little boy, aint you?” he 
would say sometimes when the handsome 
creature came bounding home after some 
mysterious absence. 

Then as the spring passed and the days 
of summer came heavy with heat, a 
tragedy happened. The spikes, extra 
big for a yearling’s, suddenly loosened 
at the spreading root close to the head 


and fell off! 


HA knocked the arrogance all out of 


Bucky and he stayed close at the 
cabin in bewilderment. But, mark you, 
in their place sprouted others almost at 
once, for all the world as if they had 
pushed up and off their predecessors. 
These new horns grew fast, and they 
were thick and soft, covered with a living 
moss-like substance called “velvet.” 
‘They were of a mushroom-like consistency, 
brittle and easily broken, and Bucky 
took good care of them indeed, for they 
were extremely sore and sensitive. 

His brothers of the wild at this season 
of the year were haunting the high places 
of the hills, ‘‘sunning” their horns, 
keeping out of the brush, and looking 
after themselves with fastidious niceness. 
With the coming of August they would 
begin to “rub.” ‘The velvet would be 
dry and dead, ready to come crumbling 
off at any touch, leaving exposed bright 
new horns as hard as stone. These new 
horns the big old bucks polished by the 
hour against the boles of trees, getting 
ready for the rutting season. ‘They had 
been indeed a pe aceable tribe during all 
that horn-growing activity. With late 
summer they were not so mild. They 
‘stepped proudly through the glades, held 
up their antlered heads and the hair on 
their shoulders was uncertain, rising 
irritably at each small sound. All these 
phenomena Bucky shared—and_ Steel 
laughed at. 

‘The excursions into the forest became 
more pronounced, of longer duration. 
Bucky seemed to fancy himself a lot, for 
those new horns were not spikes. ‘This 
year he was a prong-horn, a big prong- 
horn too, with a wider than ordinary 
spread to his polished points, a greater 
length. 

Sometimes he was gone two days at a 
time and Steel felt his absence with a 
certain pensive loneliness. 

“Funny,” he would tell himself aloud 
after the fashion of the man who lives 
alone, “how a friler can come to like a 
little feller like that, how he can miss 
him.” 

But if the man missed the companion- 
ship of the deer it was more than the latter 
seemed to do. Always when he came 
home to the cabin it was with a matter- 
of-fact tap-tapping of his proud hgofs 
on the puncheons, an arrogant flipping 
of his white-lined tail, a thumping of his 
big body down behind the stove, knees 
bent gracefully under him. He would 
lie and chew his cud in great dignity for 
all the world as if he owed his benefactor 
no apology for his digressions. 

With the opening of the rutting season 
there was great battle in the mountains, 
wherein gladiators charged and _ tilted 
for the favor of the dark-eyed does that 
looked on so placidly and trotted - off 
with the victor. Always with the victor 
went the lady. It made no difference to 
her if one luckless fighter did drag himself 
aside to die with a hole in lung or paunch, 


Bucky: Vingie E. Roe 

as sometimes happened. On rare occa- 
sions she waited in perplexity for a day’s- 
long encounter to terminate—to go off 
alone to new fields and other heroes as 
the unfortunate fighters, antlers irrevoc- 
ably locked, flailed out their lives among 
the ferns. 

That was the luck of the wild, however. 
It was in this season that the young 
buck from the cabin on the flat saw 
Star Eyes, the prettiest, daintiest yearling 
doe on) 

He promptly paraded his handsome 
self before her and seemed to find favor, 
for he stayed out a week that time and all 
the enchanted nights he slept contentedly 
beside her in = dry grass of a glade, 
the first time in his conscious memory. 
Then black tr ne a sailed down upon 
him, for that scarred and belligerent old 
warrior from over Papoose way, his own 
paternal parent, traveling new pastures, 
saw Star Eves too. 

At the end of that accounting Bucky 
dragged himself back to the friendly care 
of Jim Steel again, and he was a sorry 
sight. He was scarred and cut in a dozen 
places, his bristly coat blood clotted, he 
limped painfully in one hind leg, and 
insult to injury, one of his beautiful horns 
was gone entirely, broken frankly off two 
inches from his head. 

“Well! Well!’ commiserated the trap- 
per with twinkling eyes, “these here love 
affairs come high, don’t they, little boy?” 

That ended the love affairs for that 
year at least, so far as Bucky was con- 
cerned. He sulked at the cabin all 
through the fall and seemed never to get 
over the loss of that new horn. 

Life had not gore well with Steel that 
year. For some unaccountable reason 
his trapping had fallen off and the ever 
illusive ledge or pocket he was always 
looking for had not materialized. Still 
he was hopeful. 

What hard-bitten prospector of the 
big hills is not? 

A day or a life—they spend their 
allotment and only regret that they 
haven’ t more to spend, cheerfully, look- 
ing for the magic find. 

Another year came and went. 

In the love-season that time Bucky 
stepped out from the cabin and _ his 
master’s life and did not return. The 
man was sorry. He sighed once and 
again, thinking of the helpless little 
creature he had brought home that long- 
past day in spring, but this, too, he 
accepted as he accepted his poverty and 
the fact that he had made little of his life. 

The buck was extra big now, was really 
too big for the cabin. 

Also he was showing the temper which 
his redoubtable father had bequeathed 
him. Not to Steel. There had never 
been a time that the handsome head, 
antlered now, three-pronged and much 
over-size, did not come willingly and 
gently to the familiar rubbing hand. 
But once the trapper down the river had 
come up for a friendly visit and the deer 
had promptly shown fight, ruffing his 
shoulders and going up to the stranger. 

He had lifted his long front leg as if to 
offer his “hand” after the manner of 
trained dogs and horses and the knife-like 
hoof had sliced the trapper’s knee before 
it could be prevented. 

He still carried the silver bell, hung 
low on a lengthened strap, and it did not 
keep his kind away from him according 
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to a popular fallacy, for sometimes Steel 

saw him in the glades and he was accom- 
panied by a doe or two and several 
yearlings. Always at such times the man 
sent out the old compelling whistle and 
was happily flattered, for never once did 
it fail to bring the big buck bouncing to 
him down the slopes to rub and nibble at 
his arms and hands, to lower the proud 
head for the delightful stroking. 

Hunters from “‘below,”’ meaning as far 
south as San Francisco, came into the hills 
in summer and Steel hated them 

“Ninnies lowed out with high-powered 
guns,” he would grumble, “to shoot at 
anything that moves, be it man or beast. 
Any shakin’ bush, and bang! shoot an’ 
go see what they got.” 

And he was fairly right at that. 

That year he did better with the pros- 
pecting, finding low on the skirts of Smoky 
a “spill” which, followed painstakingly 
up with pan and pick, led to a sizable 
pocket on the contact of shale and 
porphyry. 

Out of the pocket Steel took fifteen 
hundred dollars and felt himself rich—so 
rich that he must needs close the cabin 
for the winter and go out of the hills, 
sixty miles by trail and stage, and down 
the coast to the sights and gaiety of the 
big cities. More than once in the long 
white months of snow Bucky came and 
stamped round the lonely cabin, for feed 
Was scarce in the mountains, and a 
wonderment was in his big bright eyes 
at its silence and desertion. 

He was somewhat gaunt that year. 
Many a “yard” of his kind starved in the 
Big Snow of December and more fell 
victims of the coyotes. 


LD Gray Brush lived fat. He was 

past-master in the gentle art of 
slaughter and raided in high fettle. Once, 
on a silver-white night, he started the big 
young buck from a bed beneath a droop- 
ing fir and ran him two hours over the 
slightly powdered crust. The wolf was a 
monster and so was the deer, and they 
seemed each to know that here was mettle 
by-ordinary. Bucky leaped and bounded 
high over sunken bush and snow-bent 
sapling, taking a riotous joy in his lean 
muscles, his amazing speed and the fact 
that he could jump higher than any other 
buck he had ever seen. The feeling of 
space beneath him was security, ithe 
touch of earth only a new momentum for 
flight. When he at last left Gray Brush 
four miles behind he lay down beneath 
another drooping fir and chewed his scant 
and bitter cud in arrogant content. 


The following fall the buck was boss of 


all that range on Smoky. 

Four-pointer now, heavy and proud, 
he stood several inches higher than any 
other in the country. And he was not a 
monarch by size only. 

Courage lived in his stout heart, the 
desire for battle was always in him. 
There was cunning in his brain as well. 
Once in that hard winter he had met a 
pack of four coyotes, which, running and 
trailing, had thought to drag him down, 
but he had put his rump to the broad bol 
of a six-foot-through sugar pine and faced 
the lot. That one ruse showed brains, for 
it protected his hind legs from the snap 
of ham-stringing teeth. And with. the 
sudden jump, the stamp and slice of those 
wicked hoofs of his Bucky had done for 

(Continued on page 50) 
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. J. GRIMES 
Do you want a new scenic thrill? Visit Zion National Park in southern Utah. The Altar of the Gods shown BP ssaiiec 1s 
merely a sample of the remarkable formations abounding 1 in this area 


Utah and Europe 


How the War and Its Aftermath Affected the 


HEY spell conservative with 

a capital Cin Utah. Though 

the ditch has been the back- 

bone of Utah’s economic 
structure for seventy-five years, the 
state has never had an irrigation or land 
boom; though mining has been its second 
largest industry, Utah has never felt its 
temperature rise to 104% as a result of a 
soul-stirring, sky-soaring gold or silver 
rush. The soles of the home-made _ boots 
Brigham Young’s followers brought into 
Utah stayed right on the ground; heredity 
and habit kept the oxfords of their 
descendants in the same eminently safe 
and sane position. Like the _ tribes 
swarming in and out of the state emblem, 


the hive, Utah’s pioneers became votaries . 


at the shrine of the twin goddess, Industry 
and Thrift. 

Maeterlinck’s romantic moonings about 

e bee notwithstanding, I for one can’t 

u a why this insect should always 

be held up as an example worthy of emu- 

lation by human beings. Perhaps Judge 

i Ibert Gary’s ideal steel community con- 

sists of ninety-eight per cent sexless 


Intermountain Region 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: Taming the Green Snake, ete. 


workers who labor incessantly from the 
cradle to the grave except when they sleep, 
who never strike, agitate, picket, unionize 
or object to the twelve-hour day, but to 
my mind the average honey-bee with 
nothing but industry and thrift on its 
single-track mind is one of the biggest 
foolsin all creation. Its tireless labor never 
results in individual progress. It merely 
multiplies the number of brainless workers 
and creates an income for the beekeeper. 
The essence of a wise conservatism is 
the Missouri attitude: “Show me!” It 
implies willingness to try the new—if it 
can prove that it is better than the old. 
When conservatism is chloroformed as it 
was in Russia, disaster follows; when it 
becomes the dominant passion, we have 
the bee hive, the osyter and the rockribbed 
granite-domed standpatter who clings to 
the old ways and methods merely because 
they are old. 





Maybe it was Brigham Young’s 
idea that he could erect in the 
isolation of the desert a theocratic 
state that would go on unchanged, 
untouched by the turbulent current 
of the national life. A very great man, 
a most powerful personality he must have 
been. Out on the desert between the flanks 
of the rose-colored Wasatch range and the 
hand-painted desolation of Great Salt 
Lake he held together intact a struggling 
community of poor farmers while the easy 
gold of California called to them with the 
power of the trumpets of Jericho. First 
to them came the news of the great find. 
Past them for endless months and years 
poured the tide of the goldseekers, to them 
came the stories of fabulous wealth a few 
weeks’ travel to the west. Oregon was 
depopulated; out of Hawaii, out of Eu- 
rope, from the Atlantic Coast, from China, 
Chile and Australia came the gold-hungry 
crowds, but Brigham Young’s band with 
few exceptions stood fast by the plow. 
They were on the very threshold of the 
treasure house, yet they entered not. 
Hard labor in the gray sagebrush by the 
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Brigham Young found a desert on the west slope of the water-bearing Rockies. His 
followers transformed it into a garden by industry and thrift 


bitter water was their lot; they clung to it 
while the tale of easy wealth to be had a 
few days’ march. beyond the western hori- 
zon inflamed the imagination of the world. 

I wonder how long the Puritans would 
have stood without hitching under similar 
circumstances. 

Brigham Young in truth was a great 
leader; the men and women who built the 
foundations of Utah had religious con- 
victions as deep and solemn as those that 
caused the heretics to go to the stake 
rather than recant. Verily, the religious 
convictions of the Mormons must have 
been stronger. Polygamy, the open shar- 
ing of one husband among numerous 
wives, had a far more horrible aspect for 
our grandparents than it has today. They 
consumed large quanitites of distilled corn 
juice in those days without batting an eye 
or hiding the bottle, but in matters of sex 
morz lity their standards were so rigid that 
undraped piano legs caused every true 
maiden to blush. Matrimonial life sen- 
tences were the rule instead of the excep- 
tions; the monogamous family was con- 
sidered not only the firm foundation of a 
truly moral nation but the cornerstone and 
cornice of Christian civilization, its vener- 


ation bred into the bone and marrow of 


America. 
Upsetting the Bee Hive 


Among the Mormons there must have 
been many, many women—and perhaps 
a man or two—to whom polygamous 
matrimony was an everlasting torture, a 
continuous burning-at-the-stake. But 
they fought it out in silence, accepted the 
mandate and submitted, consoled by the 
example of those round them. After all, 
public opinion sanctioned and sacerdotal 
authority demanded the repugnant prac- 
tise. The community was of one mind; 
attacks from the outside for many years 
merely consolidated its position, held the 
sect rigidly, changelessly together. 

Even without polygamy these attacks 
were inevitable. Despite the Latter Day 
Saints’ large families, their numbers did 
not grow fast enough to preempt at once 
all the fertile valleys of Utah. Non-Mor- 
mons were bound to intrude, to settle 


among them. They were not welcomed. 
They were uitlanders who, like the Brit- 
ishers in the Transvaal, invaded the home 
of an agricultural people searching for— 
and finding—precious metals. 

The bee hive and the prospector’s pick 
are emblems of radically different types 
of civilization. Undoubtedly Brigham 
Young, like Mrs. Eddy, hoped to per- 
petuate a form of oligarchic government 
as changeless as the social order of a bee 
hive. Probably he selected the country 
between the Rockies and the Sierra be- 
cause of its inaccessibility and isolation, 
intending to confront the nation with a 
powerful self-contained commonwealth 
when finally the wave of “gentile” popu- 
lation should trickle through the passes of 
the Wasatch in its slow westward advance. 
But the prospector’s grimy fist spoiled 
whatever plans Brigham Young may have 
made for the future. 

Marshall’s discovery of gold in the tail 
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race of Sutter’s Coloma mill shortened the 
period of the Far West’s conquest by at 
least twenty-five years. The lure of gold 
brought steamship lines, pony express, 
stage coaches and a large population to 
the Pacific Coast long before the ap- 
pointed time. Just exercise your imag- 
ination and draw a panorama of the West 
as it would have looked say in 1890 if no 
gold had been found in California forty- 
two years previously. After a close study 
of that panorama you will have increased 
respect for the wisdom, audacity and fore- 
sight of the Mormon leader and his bee 
hive plan. 

It was a good thing for Utah, for the 
entire Intermountain country, that the 
rush of the gold seekers placed Salt Lake 
City on the route of the second and most 
important transcontinental highway, that 
the prospector in a decade revealed the 
astonishing mineral wealth of the Far 
West, that this revelation made far more 
converts than the Mormon brand and that 
it led to the building of the first railway to 
the Pacific even while the nation was stag- 
gering under the immense burden of the 
Civil War. 


The Dividing Line Fades 


No one disputes the virtues and accom- 
plishments of the Mormon _ pioneers. 
Their high courage, their steadfast faith, 
their industry and thrift left enduring 
monuments on the western base of the 
water-bearing Rockies. But they left 
other things not nearly so desirable. Any 
sect which places temporal as well as 
spiritual power in the hands of its priest- 
hood, any church which goes into business 
for gain and enters politics for pull is a 
potential source of danger to American 
institutions. The Mormon church went 
into business and politics; necessity forced 
the church into business and _ political 
activities. That necessity has long since 
passed, but the Mormon church is still in 
business and politics though its influence 
is decreasing from year to year. 

What would this influence be today 
throughout the Inter mountain country if 
gold had not been found in ’48, if Brigham 





SALT LAKE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


Coal is one of the Utah products growing steadily in economic importance. Utah coal 
made Salt Lake City the center of the West's smelting industry 
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UTAH PHOTO CO. 


Salt Lake City is different. Ite broad, tree-lined streets, the gorgeous background of the hand-colored Wasatch range, the 
historical associations connected with the buildings of the Mormon church, give it an 


Young’s followers had been given a quar- 


individuality and an atmosphere rare among American cities 


of Europe will make themselves felt with City and Ogden were disturbed but little 


ter of a century instead of two years in astonishing speed in Provo and Bountiful, by the great business upheaval. There 
which to establish their settlements and_ in the remotest Utah settlements. 
consolidate their position before the wave The world-wide business depression 
of gentile immigration surrounded them? driving home.this lesson. 


TheMormons are today only a minority 


in Utah. Though there are many 
rural communities almost purely 
Mormon in character, the old 
clannishness is fast disappearing, 
religion in Utah 1s’ fast becoming 
what it is everywhere else in 
America, a purely private matter 
and, were it not for the great 
wealth of the Latter Day Saints’ 
hierarchy and the manifold busi- 
ness enterprises of the church, the 
dividing line between Mormons 
and gentiles would be as faint and 
vague as it is between Methodists 
and Baptists. Did not Utah elect 
a Jew born in Germany its gov- 
ernor some years ago? 

The war helped materially in 
obliterating the dividing line. 
Thousands of young Mormons, 
splendid chaps with better than 
average powers of body and 
mind, answered the call and 
followed the flag. They returned 
with broadened outlook and 
wider vision. Now their educa- 
tion is being completed. They 
know already that isolation and 
segregation of a community within 
a Nation means stagnation and 
ultimate death; they are learning 
at present that no member of the 
entire family of nations can be 
indifferent to the fate of the 
others, that the sickness and 
paralysis of one continent must 
inevitably affect the vitality of all 
the} others, that ,the convulsions 








had been no industrial war boom, no 
is building of vast factories or shipyards, no 
hectic expansion of enterprises. In fact, 


Until the late summer of 1921 Salt Lake there had been nothing out of the ordinary 


except higher profits for every- 
body—and higher prices. Indus- 
try, thrift and conservatism had 
induced Utah to put by against 
a dry year a large proportion of 
the higher profits. When the 
inevitable slump came, Utah was 
well prepared to meet it. 


Bulls, Bears and Sheep 


Sheep play an important part 
in the vast territory of which 
Salt Lake City is the heart, a 
territory comprising large parts of 
Nevada and Idaho and portions of 
Wyoming and Colorado in addition 
to the state of Utah. The flocks 
winter in the sagebrush valleys 
where the scant forage can . 
supplemented with alfalfa and 
spend the summer in the National 
Forests. From 1915 to 1919 the 
profits of the sheepmen were— 
well, let us say more than ample. 
Of course everybody connected 
with the industry started to 
gamble in sheep. Ranches and 
flocks changed hands constantly, 
always at higher values; hundreds 
of small owners who had grown 
gray in the business sold out, put 
the proceeds into the belt worn 
next to the skin and moved to 


payee SHIPLERS Los Angeles. The buyers made 

The greatest copper mine in the world, owned by the money at once and put it into 
Utah Copper Co. With the rest of the big copper more sheep for even greater 
producers, it has been shut down for nearly a profits, mortgaging all they had 


Ivear, but will resume operations shortly 


(Continued on page 57) 
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**Beauties too. 





Mr. Hetterbury drew his chair nearer. 





“You had five? 


I hated to leave them. 


All at once? 


ie asked eagerly. 
But I hada regular one in New York” 


**Certainly,”’ said Mr. Barborn. 








THE LIAR 


OR the first time in many years 
Mr. Barborn felt really free 
and joyous. Of course, Henri- 
etta was still with him, but 
she had complained that the wind 
was too strong on the deck and she 
had gone inside, making Mr. Barborn 
carry both the suit cases. He called 
them ‘‘dress suit cases,” which fixes his 
age at about fifty, and he had placed 
them at her feet. 
“You don’t mind if] go outside a while, 
Henrietta, do you?” he had said. 

Go, if you want to, by all means,” she 
had said. “You might stay and keep me 
company, but don’t let me keep you.” 

“T just thought I might as well be look- 
ing at the scenery,” he ventured. He 
always merely ventured when he spoke 
to Henrietta. She was his wife and she 
was almost more wife than Mr. Barborn 
deserved. He had been very lucky in 
getting so much wife and such excellent 
wife. He always felt that. Sometimes 
she reminded him of the fact, not however 
mentioning her size, merely her excellence. 

“And a lucky thing for you, Henry Bar- 
born,” she would say, “that you got a 
wife like me. Goodness knows what a 
shiftless creature like you would ever 
have done.” 





By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of: Goat Feathers; Pigs is Pigs, etc. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“I’m sure I appreciate you, Henrietta,” 
he would reply. 

Mr. Barborn was not, however, shift- 
less. He was, to describe him in the 
shortest possible manner, a worm with 
sidewhiskers. The only inaccuracy in 
the description is that he did not, in 
fact, have sidewhiskers. No matter; he 
might have had. He was that variety of 
worm. 

Now and then Mr. Barborn, in an 
amazed sort of way, wondered what in the 
dickens the world meant and what he had 
been born for, but for the most part he 
was so busy hurrying to dress for breakfast, 
and hurrying breakfast to catch the sub- 
way, and hurrying to the office to get to 
work, and hurrying through his work to 
get home, and hurrying at being pleasant 
so that Henrietta would not start some- 
thing that began “Now, Henry!” that he 
had no time to think. 

It is doubtful if thinking would have 
done him much good. Thinking of Betel- 


guese and psycho-something and 
Debussy and transcendentalism is of 
little service to a man who holds his 
job through being able to run up a 
column and get the answer 103 
instead of 104. Mr. Barborn confined 
himself to criticisms of the mo- 
tion pictures, of which Mrs. Barborn was 
fond. He had seen, perhaps, more motion 
pictures than any man of his age in 
America and he had formed absolutely 
definite opinions. They were 
—“Mary Pickford is better in some of 

her pictures than she is in some of 

her others.” 
2—“Maybe it aint art, but a good picture 

helps to pass the evening.” 


For the rest, Mr. Barborn wore home- 
made sleeve protectors, chewed pepsin 
gum, was still paying installments on a 
phonograph that was as large as a small 
mausoleum. It was an oak mausoleum. 
He had, also, once bought a set of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, since which time he had bought no 
more books. More were unnecessary; he 
had not finished the first volume of that 
splendidly educational work. In fact, h« 
never tried to. Mrs. Barborn made mucl 
greater use of the set of Gibbons. It was 
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a text on which she frequently hung ser- 
mons regarding the innate extravagance 
f males, the wastefulness of husbands, 
ind the lack of consideration of the 
married man for his mate, when he 
might just as well have asked her about it 
in the first place, but he knew well 
enough what she would have said about it, 
ind look at all that good money wasted! 

Mr. Barborn was a turnless worm; he 
never had turned and he never dreamed of 
turning, but at the slightest wiggle Hen- 
rietta whipped him with the set of Gib- 
bons. It cowed him immediately, for 
he knew the purchase had been an insane 
folly. He did not need a set of Gibbons; 
he did not want a set of Gibbons; nobody 
does need or want a set of Gibbons. 

Free from Henrietta for a period and 
sitting on one of the not uncomfortable 
folding chairs of the day boat on the Hud- 
son River, Mr. Barborn felt a strange up- 
lift of mind and soul. This was his first 
real vacation in many years; always he 
had argued that his services were too 
valuable to be spared from the office (Oh, 
ye valuable seven and six is thirteen, and 
eight is twenty-one!) and had refused to 
Henrietta had vacationed for them 
both. 

This year Mr. Calthorpe had insisted. 
Whether he wished it or not Barborn and 








you it was a lie.” 
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every other employee must vacate for 
two weeks. Doubtless it was some mi- 
crobe of efficiency that had worked into 
Mr. Calthorpe’s brain, but here was Mr. 
Barborn, with three weeks pay in his 
pocket (a mere metaphor: Henrietta had 
it in her purse) and three free weeks (also 
a metaphor: Henrietta was accompany- 
ing him). Mr. Barborn drew a deep 
breath, re moved his derby hat and put it 
under his chair, and looked at the river 
and the shore. The wind was strong, but 
it Was warm. 

“When we get to the Catskills,” 
thought Mr. Barborn, “‘I’ll be able to get 
away from Henrietta quite a little. For 
hours at a time. say, ‘Henrietta, 
wouldn’t you like to climb a few hills this 
morning?’ and she will say, ‘Henry, you 
know my feet do not permit me to climb 
hills,’ and then I will say, “You don’t mind 
if I go for a little climb, do you, Hen- 
rietta!’ and she will say, ‘I do think you 
might give your wife a little more atten- 
tion, Henry; you might be a little less 
eager to get away from me at every 
chance.’ But Pll go! I'll climb hills. 
I'll go off alone, with a staff in my hz and. 
For hours. Hours without Henrietta. 

Mr. Barborn had never been in the 
Catskills and he had the vaguest possible 
idea of what they might be like. He 





An hour later he was wiping the cold drops from his forehead. For the hundredth time he was saying: 
“but give me that money” 


said Henrietta, 


“That is all very well,” 
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hoped there might be trees and a brook or 
lake. He hoped there might not be rattle- 
snakes and wildcats everywhere. He had 
a somewhat vague belief that he would 
see mighty snow-clad peaks. The moun- 
tains he knew were the mountains in the 
moving pictures and they were usually 
the most mountainous mountains that 
could be had, regardless of cost. Hero- 
ines, to be properly rescued, needed moun- 
tains with some “punch” to them. 
Heroines— 

Mr. Barborn did not so much as think 
of it—he did not dare with Henrietta so 
near; possibly he did not dare anyway— 
but a faint sixteenth-thought flashed 
across his mind that he might even meet, 
while tramping the woods—if there were 
woods—a young and beautiful—she might 
have sprained her ankle and—or a milk- 
maid— 

“Do you know whose castle that is 
over there?” asked a man sitting in a 
folding chair close to Mr. Barborn. 

This was indeed glorious. Here was a 
man, and a quite distinguished looking 
man, asking questions of Mr. B: arborn, of 
whom no one ever asked questions. It 
was evident that this stranger thought 
Mr. Barborn amounted to something. 

“That castle,’ said Mr. Barborn fear- 
lessly, “is Vanderbilt’s.”’ 


“But I tell 
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It was not Vanderbilt’s castle. It was, 
as a matter of fact, a very excellent school 
for girls, but Mr. Barborn did not know 
and he did not care. He was flooded 
with a strange elation of newly-loosed 
egotism and daring. He was, for the 


moment, drunk with importance. The 
man had appealed to him and it was his 
duty to give a splendid answer. Mr 


Barborn would have liked to trim his 
answer to this admirable man with gold 
and purple, set it with stars. That 
could not be done, but he had given a 
noble answer, an answer to satisfy anyone, 
however exacting. 

“Say, you don’t mean it!” exclaimed 
the stranger. ‘Some house, that is. 
Which Vanderbilt?” 

said Mr. 


“The old boy,” 
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island and not on some other island. He 
had been half asleep when that particular 
film of the Empire Pictorial Semi-weekly 
News had been shown two days before 
at the Gold and Green Picture Theatre. 

“South Sea,” he said, waving his hand. 
“Beyond Australia. Tropics. I was 
handling copra there. Dried cocoanut 
meat 

“By cripes!” exclaimed Mr. Hetterbury 
admiringly. “What do you know about 


that! How’d you like it down there?” 
“Fine!” said Mr. Barborn. “Fine! A 
free life; an unconventional life. © Just 


a—” he drew his hand across his lap; “just 
a rag round you and a couple of ftowers 
behind your ear. A happy land; nobody 
thinking evil; kindly people.” 
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what I was going to ask you—listen! is it 
so that those South Sea Island girls are 
swell? Good lookers?” 

“They are beautiful—beautiful!” said 
Mr. Barborn. “Innocent and kindly and 
beautiful.” 

“I bet! Look like their pictures in the 
films, I guess. And I’ll say they are some 
lookers! Say, listen!” he continued, lower- 
ing his voice: “Is there any truth in this 
stuff about their being willing to marry 
any white man? You know what I mean 
break a crust of bread and set up house- 
keeping in a palm hut or something? And 
no questions asked, as you might say.” 

Mr. Barborn cleared his throat. He 
was joyous. He was soaring in happiness. 

“I know what you mean,” he said. 

“Only, they don’t look at it that 








Barborn, as if Vanderbilts were 


way out in the islands. They 





the merest trifles in his crowded 
life. 

“First time I’ve ever been 
up this river,” said the stran- 
ger. He felt in his vest pocket 
and brought out a_ card. 
“That’s my name there—Het- 
terbury. I’m the ‘Co.’ in that 
Brown, Blythe & Co. I have 
charge of the Chicago office. 
Used to be with the St. Louis 
office but they shoved me up 
last year. First time I’ve been 
east, and I'll say Brown is one 
king—that’s all he is, a king! 
Got a card?” 

From his pocket Mr. Barborn 
took one of Calthorpe, Cush & 
Company’s cards. He happened 
to have it because he had used 
it to jot down the time the boat 
left 42nd Street, the time it 
reached Kingston, the time the 
train reached Arkville. 

“The only one I’ve got with 
me,” he said. “Sorry my name 
is not on it. My name’s Bar- 
born.” 

The stranger nodded gravely. 

“Member of the firm?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Barborn’s heart leaped 
joyously. Romancerushed upon 
him like a hurricane of rosy 








Wild Growth 


By Louise Stedman Bostick 


I do not want my mind to be 
An even hedge, clipped orderly, 
But rather may it gaily grow 
_Just anywhere it wants to go. 


And if the wind has kissed the sky, 
And vagrant breezes flutter by, 

Why then, my gypsy thoughts must sing, 
And ever go a-wandering. 


I do not want my mind to show 
Prim blossoms planted in a row. 
The dreams of all my nomad hours 
Would ’prisoned be in beds of flowers. 


So let my mind a garden be 

Whose every path is wild and free, 
That golden fancies may arise 

Like clouds of yellow butterflies. 


don’t whisper about it. Now, 
I had five wives out there, for 
instance.” 

“Get out!” said Mr. Hetter- 
bury eagerly. “Five? All at 


once?” 
“Certainly. Some had a 
dozen,” said Mr. Barborn. 


“T had only five.” 

“Beauties?” asked Mr. Het- 
terbury. “I bet they were, 
though!” 

“I tried not to make the 
worst of my opportunities,” 
said Mr. Barborn with a smile. 
“T don’t like to talk about it. 
I did hate to leave; even for 
the South African position. It 
was—well! even I wept, and I 
have knocked about the world 
a bit—it was sad when I went 
off to the ship in the hongo- 
pongo, with eight big natives 
swinging their paddles, and 
my five wives standing on the 
beach, tearing their hair, cut- 
ting their tender skin with shells 
and singing the aloha-hongo-— 
the ‘farewell forever’ song, you 
know. Nango Mogo—I did 
hate to leave her. She was 
fonder of me than the others 
were. I always knew it. I 
was shocked but not surprised 
when Gondolf, the agent there, 











clouds. He tore off all shackles. 





He threw truth and all such 
silly things far from him. For 
a while he could be a giant, an emperor, 
what he chose. 

“Certainly,” he said, and then added, 
“since the first of the year. They had 
to take me in; could not keep me out, 
after what I did for them in South 
Africa.” 

“Hey? South Africa?’ Mr. Hetterbury 
asked with surprise. “You been there?” 

“Fight years,” lied Mr. Barborn nobly. 
“All through the war. saved their 
business, going there when all the young 
fellows left. You know how it was in 
South Africa; one day every man on the 
job and the next day every man in the 


army. Luckily Calthorpe got a cable 
through to me at Papeete. Tahiti, you 
know.” 


“Gosh, no! Where’s that?” asked Mr. 
Hetterbury. 

Mr. Barborn’s idea of Papeete and Ta- 
hiti were most vague. He vaguely re- 
membered that one was a town and the 
other an island, but he was not sure which 
was which. He was not quite sure that 


the town (whichever it was) was on the 


Mr. Hetterbury drew his chair an inch 
nearer. He pointed with his thumb to a 
stout lady who was looking at the river 
and conversing with a still stouter lady 
in the chair beyond. 

‘Listen!’ he said. ‘Not too loud, that’s 
my wife there; you know how the dames 
are; but—say, listen! isn’t that the 
place where—you know—those hulabula 
dancers?” 

“The place,” said Mr. Barborn. “I’ve 
seen them a thousand times.” 

“By jings!’ exclaimed Mr. Hetter- 
bury. “What do you know! And, say, I 
just saw some pictures of those folks in the 
movies, less’n a week ago. Do you go to 
the movies?” 

“No,” said Mr. Barborn. “I don’t. 
Not since I got the island fever; it hurt 
my eyes, and | can’t stand the flashing on 
the screen. A little grand opera now and 
then, and a good theatre once in awhile. 
That’s my limit. Poker, at my club; 
that’s how I spend my evenings.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hetterbury. He was 
not interested in the club. “Sure! But, 


wrote me she had killed herself.” 

“Get out!” 

“They often do,” said Mr. Barborn. 

“Sure! That’s the worst of it,” agreed 
Mr. Hetterbury. ‘Somebody always has 
to suffer. They get too fond of us, even 
when we don’t want them to. ‘That’s 
what makes women so bossy. Now, you 
take my wife there—Oh, say! I meant to 
ask you; did you have another wife all the 
time? A real one, I mean? A regular 
one?” 

“In New York. Yes,” said Mr. Bar- 
born. 

“I bet you never told her all you’ve 
told me,” grinned Mr. Hetterbury. 
“What they don’t know don’t hurt them, 
hey? Now, you take my wife there. She’s 
all right; I’ll tell the world she is; but you 
bet I don’t tell her everything. She’s— 
I don’t mean she’s any worse than any 
other woman, but she has never got over 
the idea that I ought to bring home my 
pay envelope every week and put it right 
spang in her hand. Huh? And do I? 
Not so anybody would notice it. Take 
my job since I was let into the firm. I 
get a drawing account; draw so much a 
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veek. If I let her have her way I would 
-arry it straight home to her and she 
would give me five cents for carfare, say, 
nd fifty cents for lunch, and five cents 
for carfare home again. You know! But 
lo I do it?) Ask me!” 

“No more do I,” lied Mr 
cloriously. 
~ “You bet I don’t,” bragged Mr. Hetter- 
bury. “She thinks I do, but I don’t. | 
draw twelve hundred a month, see? And 
when I fixed it that way with the firm I 
just forgot two hundred of it; I told the 
wife I was to draw ten hundred. So she 
gets the ten hundred right along and I slip 
my two hundred into my inside pocket. 
What she don’t know don’t hurt her. I 
blow some of it, but I’ve got a nice little 
two thousand salted away in a bank—she 
doesn’t know anything about.” 

Mr. Barborn smiled. 

“T can do a little better than that,” he 
said. “I have five thousand put away in a 
snug place.” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Hetterbury. “It’s the 
only way a man can do and get any free- 
dom out of life. Whose palace is that?” 

“That’s Rockefeller’s,” said Mr. Bar- 
born. 

It was not Rockefeller’s. 
Catholic school for boys. ; ; 

“Sure! I thought I recognized it,” 
said Mr. Hetterbury. ‘How do you like 
South Africa?” 

“Not much,” said Mr. Barborn. “It 
was too much like Hong Kong. Cape 
Town was. Up country was not so bad. 
Good hunting. I got one elephant, 


Barborn 


It was a 
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“Why that—” he said, and the great 
siren of the steamer protected him as it 
made the deck tremble with its ear-rack- 
ing blast. “That,” said Mr. Barborn, 
‘o— ” 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Barborn’s voice. 
“This is West Point. It is time we went 
down and ate.” 

“Yes, my dear,’ said Mr. Barborn 
meekly, and then, to Mr. Hetterbury; 
“That is West Point, where the military 
academy is.” 

He had had a noble, an imperial time. 
He had lied whole-souledly and he had 
been believed. He had reached out a 
hand and grasped the gaudy colors of 
Romance from the sky and robed him- 
self in them, and Mr. Hetterbury had 
thought they were his proper garments. 


HE hotel, when Mr. Barborn and Hen- 

rietta reached it, was not quite assplen- 
did as Mrs. Grossmeyer had led them to 
believe, but it was not bad. One could 
prove the bed had a mattress and springs 
by raising one corner of the sheet and 
seeing them, and there is no evidence 
equal to that of the eyes. The food was 
plentiful and expensive, as anyone could 
believe who cared to believe the landlady. 
She said so often enough. The sauce for 
the meats did seem somewhat monot- 
onous, so that beef and pork and veal 
and lamb came to the table indistinguish- 
able under the batter that was the color 
of the cook’s yellow hair. One might 
have believed that there was a ten thou- 
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sand ton reservoir of the sauce up on the 
mountain somewhere, from which the 
sauce flowed endlessly, and that the cook 
held plate after plate of meat under the 
sauce pipe as day followed day. On Sun- 
day and on Wednesday there was chicken 
—seemingly the same chicken, exactly as 
resilient; exactly as impervious. 

But wooded mountainsides there were, 
and a brook that was as beautiful as any 
in the world, and mossy rocks, some as 
huge as houses, and innumerable ferns and 
hill flowers and field flowers, and Mrs. 
Barborn’s fallen arches blessedly func- 
tioned as usual and kept her rocking on 
the hotel veranda. 

Adventure came to Mr. Barborn, too. 
Climbing the mountain back of the hotel 
he came upon, the second day of his 
rambling, a charming lady. She had 
with her, it is true, two little daughters 
and a son, and they were hand in hand, 
hunting ferns and flowers and fungi, and 
finding them in books with colored pic- 
tures, in a most cheerful, unromantic, 
nature-loving way, but it was an adven- 
ture. The boy led to it by asking if Mr. 
Barborn had a knife or a pin or something 
that would get a thorn out of his palm. 
Mr. Barborn was rewarded with a sand- 
wich, and he learned the mysteries of 
grape ferns, hay ferns, eagle ferns; of 
— and flowers. 

e said nothing to Henrietta about it. 
Henrietta was peculiar and it was none of 
her business. He did ask Henrietta, the 
second day after he discovered the re- 

markable fact that there is more 





a couple of giraffes and plenty of 
antelope. You take it all in all, 
after Tahiti, I like Japan best. 
The Orinoko country is good, 
but too much fever. I could go back 
to Ceylon and feel fairly well 
satisfied.” 

“Rains a good deal there, don’t 
it? Any fever?” 

“It’s where I got my fever first,” 
said Mr. Barborn. “Never have 
got rid of it. That’s why I have 
got to get into the mountains 
every summer. I try one place 
and then another. Adirondacks 
usually. Now and then the Rock- 
ies. The Andes do me the most 
good, but I can’t take the time 
this year. I’m going to put in a 
little time in the Catskills.” 

“Why, that’s fine!” said Mr. Het- 
terbury eagerly. “We may run 
across each other there. Not sure 
what we'll do yet. Blythe, of our 
firm is touring up that way with 
his wife, and she’s had a cough. He 
said they might get as far as Al- 
bany and come back to New York 
by rail, if her cough don’t get 
better, and Brown wires him to let 
me and the wife have the car and 
the chauffeur for a week or two if 
he did that. I don’t know. We'll 
find out when we get to Albany.” 

“I don’t take my car to the moun- 
tains,” said Mr. Barborn. “My 
wife don’t like driving on mountain 
roads.” 

“What’s this we’re coming to?” 
asked Mr. Hetterbury. 

It was West Point. Mr. Barborn 
looked at the castellated buildings 
that rose from the water’s edge. 
He had not the slightest idea what 
the place was. 








“Yip!” cried Mr. Barborn when he read the 


letter from the lawyer 


than one variety of buttercup and 
that ferns are not merely ferns, if 
he might have two dollars to send 
to New York for a flower book and 
a fern book. She thought he was 
going crazy. 

“Stuff! Nonsense!” she said. 

It was the next day that Mr. 
Barborn walked to the postoffice for 
the mail, and found awaiting him 
the long envelope from the Brooklyn 
lawyer. 

“Yip!” he cried with great lack 
of dignity, when he had read the 
letter and started for the hotel in 
hot haste, eager to tell Henrietta. 
Half way he slackened his pace and 
frowned. He stopped short and 
seated himself on a rock by the side 
of the road. He reread the letter 
and looked at the check again. 

“Hetterbury did it,” he said to 
himself. “Every man does it, 
Hetterbury said. Look at the ferns 
I have not found yet. There’s the 
royal, and the maidenhair, and the 
maidenhair-spleen-wort, and the— 
why, I’m just beginning! And I 
know Henrietta! Henrietta will 
never let me come here again. If I 
can put this in a bank, and Henri- 
etta does not know about it, and if 
she wants to go to the sea shore 
and I want to come to the moun- 
tains—I can—I can tell her to 
go—” 

He wanted, mightily, to say 
“so to H—,” but he did not dare, 
not even with Henrietta so distant. 
He said, instead, “I can tell her to 
go to—the sea shore if she wants to, 
but that I am going to the moun- 
tains. Five thousand dollars! Why, 
I can do as I please every vacation 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Lambs, 


and Devils 


Why the Sheepman’s Hair Turns 
Gray in Early Spring 


By 
Ray Palmer 


Tracy 


Author of: 
Roughneck Pioneers 


T is a well-known fact that a 

sheep-herder is a man who 

bleats in his sleep and talks 

to himself when he is awake. 
Once I was happy in the certainty 
that all queer-acting sheep-herders 
were crazy—made so by the 
solitude and_loneli- 
ness of their surround- 
ings. now know 
that it is not solitude 
that ails them. I am 
satished that a queer- 
acting sheep-herder is 
not so much a man 
with an unbalanced 
mind as he is an 
unfortunate with a 
ruined disposition. 
At my present stage 
of painful enlighten- 
ment, I repose no 
confidence in_ the 
character of sheep. I 
even distrust people 
who have a_sheep- 
like meekness. The 
monotonous betrayal 
of my confidence by 
sheep has taught me 
that when sheep as- 
sume an expression of 
fresh young innocence it is time to get a 
club and sit on the wheat field fence. 

The gentle faces of sheep mask a 
criminal disposition and a will of steel. 
When sheep really make up their minds 
to go to some particular place, nothing 
can stop them. They go where they list 
and take the herder and dogs with them. 
But it is in the lambing and shearing cor- 
rals that sheep-men learn the hidden 
thought in the Bible allusions to the 
Master and His flock. The Good Book is 
simply striving to make the world realize 
how much the Master will put up with— 
sheep being the most perverse animals to 
which folks can be compared. 
An Eastern Oregon lambing camp is 





Ewes 


morning and three times higher in the afternoon. 


The lambing camp is usually located in a canyon the sides of which are high in the 
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Only now and then can 


the herder use a horse to run down a nimble-footed lamb 


usually located on a small chunk of 
scenery at the bottom of some canon, the 
sides of which are high in the morning and 
three or four times higher in the after- 
noon. Unchanging hills? My eye! I never 
saw anything so variable! Directly after 
breakfast on a cold snappy morning, they 
are not formidable. But along late in the 
day, after the tenth or fifteenth trip to 
the tip-top, those same hills join the Mt. 
McKinley class. 

Our lambing corral was located at the 
mouth of Sniption, where it joins Thirty- 
mile. It was protected from raw winds by 
jolly old hills of the elastic type which 
were corseted with a wide band of rim- 
rocks. Fortunately, there were enough 
breaks in the rim-rocks so any old ewe 
with a good eye for engineering could coax 
her lamb up to the top where she could 
leave it to become a little playmate for 
the herder in a game of hide-and-go-seek. 


If sheep always acted as refined animals 
of good breeding should, and if the corrals 
were always fitted with Utopian appoint- 
ments, the sheep industry would soon be 
sadly overdone. But sheep are Bolsheviks 
and live by the principle that whatever is, 
is wrong. For instance, who could have 
foretold that the day the sheep were due 
to commence lambing they would get up 
in the small hours of the night, sneak off 
the bedground near the lambing corral, 
cross the creek and be scattered over a 
thousand acres of straight-up-and-down 
territory when the glad day dawned? Who 
could have prophesied in the brightness of 
the preceding day that a terrible storm 
would sweep the mountains, and Thirty- 
mile, in a few hours, would change from 
a silvery stream, easily crossed on stepping 
stones, to a yellow raging torrent? 

Although the creek had turned into a 
fine, healthy young river, it was neither so 
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deep nor so swift but that it was possible 
for sheep to ford it. Of course the sheep 
balked at fording through the icy water, 
while none of the men were any more 
anxious to get wet than the sheep. As a 
consequence, about all we did for some 
hours was to mill the sheep round on the 
bank. Finally, after every one in his many 
attempts to get the band started by 
throwing some old ewe into the water and 
heading her for the opposite shore, had 
managed to fall into the creek at least 
once, and could not possibly get any 
wetter or colder, we did what we knew we 
would have to do from the first. We cut 
off a small bunch from the main band, 
fought them into the water, followed them 
in and fought them across to the opposite 
bank. True to the nature of sheep, the 
balance of the band came fording after. 
In a few minutes the trick was done, with 
the exception of a few stragglers that we 
hauled across in a wagon the next day. 


Personal Grievances 


The early lambing months of our pla- 
teau country are subject to snows and 
frosty nights, making it necessary either 
to have sheds or tents to shelter the very 
young lambs. We had one shed as well as 
a half-dozen army tents. 

Two of the tents furnished us with 
plenty of pen room in which to confine 
each ewe with her lamb long enough for 
the little chap to get his face to the world 
and learn what is required of a lamb in- 
tending to grow to be a sheep. We used 
the other tents for bunches made up as 
the pens were cleared of the day drop to 
make room for the night drop and the 
reverse. 

Mike tended our corral during the days, 
while Jim handled the night shift. They 
were good lambing hands and were always 
quarreling over some real or fancied mis- 
take some one had made about the corral. 
One morning, when the shift changed, I 
heard Jim sailing into Mike. 

“Who is it,” he demanded, “that burnt 
up all o’ my wood, yesterday? I had a big 
pile cut an’ put by my stove against the 
hrst pen in that there tent, an’ they was 
only three sticks left when I started my 
fire las’ night! I dang near froze stiff! 
It rained, sleeted, snowed and blew— 
gosh, how the wind did blow!” 

“Many lambs las’ night?” Mike sought 
to change the subject. 

“Forty,” replied Jim. “Eight pair o’ 
twins. All fine but one, an’ his mammy 
aint got a dropo’ milk. I’ve suckled him 
on that one-eyed sheep in the first pen to 
the right in the second tent, but I might 
jest as well ha’ knocked ’im on the head— 
he’s made up his mind to die. Everythin’ 
would ha’ been fine if I could ha’ kept 
warm,” he returned to his grievance. “I 
don’t see why ye fellas can’t keep 
yer hooks off ’en my wood. Have 
ye all got paralysis, er don’t ye 
know what the axe is fer?” 

“I aint touched yez cussed 
wood!” denied Mike with some 
heat. “They was only three 
sticks by the stove whin I come 
down yistidy mornin’! The fella 
what burnt yez wood is probably 
the same guy who penned that big 
lamb with the brown legs with that 
knock-kneed ol’ granny what’s been 
claimin’ every new lamb in the corral 
up to now!” 

‘Is that so!” Jim rose to the insult. 


Lambs, 
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“T had it figgered out the fella who burnt 
my wood was the same lad who penned 
one o’ that speckled-faced ewe’s twins 
with that yearlin’ wether, sometime yis- 
tidy!” 

“T never done no such thing! Any- 
buddy what sez I did is a liar!’ Mike 
repudiated the insinuation. ‘“That wether 
has been hoppin’ over the gates, in an’ 
out o’ the pens to suit hisself ever since we 
begun lambin’. An’ if I put that twin 
back with his ewe onc’t, I done it twenty 
times, yistidy. They jes’ penned their- 
selves together!” 

“Anyway, the lamb was penned with 
the wether when I got here an’ ye had 
jest left!’ insisted Jim unbelievingly. 

“I’m goin’ to build gates to put in 
front o’ thim tints so high a bird can’t 
fly over, an’ see if I c’n stop this hoppin’ 
in an’ out!”’ declared Mike wrathfully, 
ignoring the slur. “Where is thim boards 
that was over there?” 

“T burnt ’em up!” growled Jim. “Them 
fence posts burn fine, too! Ill burn up 
the whole corral fence if ye birds don’t 
lay off’en the idee that I has to split 
wood to keep in good health. An’ that 
coal oil! I might jest as well fill my 
lantern out o’ the crik! I got a good notion 
to quit!” Still grumbling, he went up to 
the cabin, stood in the door and glowered 
at the hill tops for nearly an hour before 
he turned in for his day’s rest. 

As fast as Mike could make up little 
bunches of ewes and lambs that were 
getting along nicely, he kicked them out 
of the corral on to the hills, where they 
were taken charge of by the bunch herder. 

On smooth ranges, a bunch herder can 
use a horse; but on a rough range like 
ours he has to depend on good wind and 
the activity of his legs. He might be 
called a Sai ee net. Often he 
has four or five bunches scattered about 
on different points surrounding the lamb- 
ing corral. If these bunches are allowed 
to mix before the lambs are old enough, a 
loss of lambs generally follows. Until 
they have learned to distinguish each 
other’s bleats, sheep know their lambs by 
sense of smell only. Many ewes, after they 
have smelled of a hundred or so of lambs 
without locating their own, will give up 
the search as a bad job and let the lamb 
go its road while they go theirs. 

A young lamb knows only one direction 
and that is straight back to the corral 
where it had its mother last. Likewise, an 
old ewe, when she misses her lamb, will 
hit back to the camping ground to look 
for it. Only a small percentage of the 
ewes take their lambs at their heels wher- 












This ewe did not disown her lamb 
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He went to the cabin, stood in the door 
and glowered at the hilltops 


ever they go. As a consequence, the ma- 
jority of lambs have to be scared and 
shoved every foot of the way on their first 
trip to the hills. 

It was a thoughtful lesson on patience 
to watch Bud, the bunch herder, wrestle 
a parcel of contrary-minded ewes and 
lambs out of the corral to some vacant hill 
point. He would coax, shove and kid 
them along and never swear a swear. But 
there was one occasion that always suc- 
ceeded in making him blow up with a 
blistering bang, no matter how often it 
was repeated. That was when some old 
ewe insisted on hot-footing it back to the 
corral to look for one of the lambs he was 
urging along at the tail end of the bunch. 


Too Much for Bud 


When dancing, it is mighty riling to 
have some one step on your shin and slide 
down. It raises the dander to have some 
one agree with you when you call yourself 
a lunkhead. But if there 1s one thing that 
will cause a bunch herder anguish of 
spirit, it is to have an old rip of a ewe 
heave her carcass back to the corral and 
take half the lambs at the tail end of the 
bunch—who have been looking for such 

an opportunity—along with her. It 
would make a canary crack his 

heels together and tackle an eagle. 

When such a calamity happened, 

I have seen Bud bounding up and 

down on his hat in helpless, but by 

no means speechless, rage. After 
he could say no more without re- 
peating himself, he would return to 
the corral and wrestle the bunch back 
to the hill once more with infinite 
patience. 

In well-regulated lambing camps, the 
machinery would tick like clockwork if 
the sheep could be persuaded to codperate 
with the lambing crew. Instead, they lie 
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awake nights, planning how to outwit the 
corral men and the herders. From the 
moment the band is driven into the lamb- 
ing corral until the last lamb kids the 
bunch herder into hiking to the top of the 
highest hill to get 1t down, there is a con- 
stant stream of both expected and unex 
pected diversions. Right away, that ever 
present percentage of ewes who refuse to 
own their lambs begins to show up. 
Once, when I was a child studying my 
Sunday school lesson on kindness to ani- 
mals, our family cat waltzed up, stretched 
himself and began to sharpen his claws 
on my Sunday pants. A sainted aunt of 
mine who loved the cat saved him from 
an untimely and violent end. She 
told my father what I had done and what 
had said. Excluding the 
memory of that one event, 
I do not know of a single 
thing that will make the 
back hair rise on my neck 
so suddenly as an old ewe 
who refuses to own her 
lamb. Anything that will 
treat a little lamb with such 
heartlessness does not de- 
consideration. 


also 


serve much 
I have seen many an un- 
natural mother sheep 


rapped on the nose with a 
sheep-hook to start her cold 
blood to circulating. 

The second day after we 
ran the sheep into the 
lambing corral, we encoun- 
tered one of the most stub- 
born cases we had during 
the season. I happened 
down to the corral just in 
time to see a husky pair of 
twins—one white and one 
black—standing lonesomely 
in one corner of the corral, 
while Mike, armed with a 
sheep-hook, was chasing a 
hammer-headed old ewe 
round the fence, keeping 


up a one-sided conversation with the 
fleeing sheep. 
I was born on the ol’ sod o’ a peace- 


lovin’, God-fearin’ nation,” he informed 
her; “but by the gods, I’m a-goin’ to tromp 
on yez ol’ neck!’ He made a lunge to 
hook the ewe’s leg with the sheep-hook, 
lost his footing and fell with a splash into 
the mire of the corral. 

| would like to know whom Mike.-as- 
sociated with in the free and easy days 
before he threw in with me. Some of his 
closest companions must have been ex- 
pirates. Five minutes later, when he 
managed to hook the ewe, he was still 
telling the world about that particular 
sheep’s low down ancestry. 

“lve a dirty notion to tromp yez ol’ 
1ead out o’ sight into the corral!’ he con- 
templated, as he sat her up on her tail 
with a violence that made her eyes pop. 
“Hey!” he yelled at me. “Han’ me thim 
lambs, will yez! An’ I'll see if I c’n learn 
this ol’ heifer somethin’!”’ 

When I came back to the corral a half 
hour later, Mike had the outht shut up 
in one of the pens with the gate panel 
shoved in so close that the ewe could not 
turn round. He also had a, strip of red 
calico tied round the ewe’s right hind 
leg and a strip of the same color in the 
same position on each of her lambs to pre- 
vent any danger of a mix-up. 


When the old ewe found that she could 


, Ewes and Devils: 


not turn to fight her lambs away, the 
mean-hearted old rip lay down to pre- 
vent them from suckling. We hzd to keep 
a board under her a good part of the time, 
resting on the slats of the panels, so that 
the lambs would have a chance. We tried 
everything to make that old ewe see the 
error in her ways. We even tied a dog to 
the gate to arouse her protective instincts 
Usually, a ewe will stamp her feet to scare 
the dog away and the first thing she knows 
she has taken her lamb in charge. But 
this stubborn old knothead acted as 
though she would like to shove her lambs 
out to the dog. I very day we had a 
round-up of some kind with her. Finally, 
when [ came into the tent 


hat Mike 


penned, [ found tl 


one morning, 


where she was 


machine men through the season 


had enlarged the pen to its full size. He 
was leaning on the gate, while the ewe, 
standing like a post, was allowing the 
lambs to have bre: ik fast. 

‘So she’s give in?” I inquired. 

“Give in, hell!” he snorted. “I took a 
club an’ furbished up her danged ol’ idees 
on mitherhood! She’s afeared to stir!” 

Mike moved from the gate and the ewe 
instantly turned on her lambs. Mike 
picked up a piece of flat board and hit her 
a smart rap under the jaw, pointing her 
nose at the top of the tent 

“Pray! Yez ol’ divil! Pray!” he com- 
manded. Once more the ewe became mo- 
tionless with her nose pointed up. With 
this system in regular operation, we kept 
the ewe and lambs penned until nearly the 
end of the Just as we were begin- 
ning to think she had us bested, she sud- 
denly took such a violent fancy to her 
lambs that she was crazy if one of them 
got out of her sight. 


Live Wire Lambs 


Nothing is more disgusting than a lamb 
who seems to regard the joys and sorrows 
of this world and the next with equal in- 
difference. It is a disheartening job, work- 
ing with a lamb that acts as though it in- 
tended to die just to spite the corral men 
who are doing everything in their power to 
save it. On the other hand, nothing will 
excite a person’s sympathy and admira- 


season. 
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There are still blade shearers who can keep up with most 
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tion so quickly as a lively, rustling lamb 
that is determined to live at all costs. All 
a real live wire will ask is for the corral 
man to hold a ewe for it and it will do the 
rest. 

\ “bummer” is a lamb whose mother 
either does not claim it properly or does 
not furnish enough milk for its needs. 
Out of necessity, it learns to bum milk 
wherever it can find it. The corral man 
will furnish the lamb with the idea by 
filling it up on some sheep other than its 
mother a couple of times. After this ex- 
perience, the lamb is a confirmed bummer. 
It is always on the watch for the corral 
man to hold a ewe for it. Anytime the 
corral man hooks a sheep, bummers come 
charging from all sides of the corral. They 

will almost mob the corral 
man when he tries to fill 
s up a weakling. 

As fast as the ewes and 
lambs became competent 
to find each other regardless 
of noise and_ confusion, 
Bud turned his bunches 
into the lamb band to bring 
a little precious sunshine 
into the hfe of Mike’s 
brother, Pat, the lamb 
band herder. When I asked 
Pat if he had ever had any 
experience in lerding a 
lamb band, he said: 

“Experience, is it! Me 
bye, I’ve lernt lambs at a 
great expinse to rre legs. | 
wore thim almost loose from 

body before I learnt I 
couldn’t outrun thim same 
mutton-headed colts o’ 
damnation. Every time, 
whin I thought I had ’em 
headed, they’d give a cou- 
pla jerks to thim tails, an’ 
away they *d go! I culd 
holla an’ I c’uld screech at 
’em all I plazed, but 
wuldn’t clap eye to ’em 
again fer twinty minutes! The way to 
herd lambs—” and he delivered a fifteen- 
minute lecture on the science of herding 
a lamb band which ended with the infor- 
mation that he would just as soon scratch 
for bugs with the chickens for a living as 
to herd a lamb band without a good dog. 

Some dogs develop great cleverness in 
handling lambs. While dogs often rough 
sheep and chew them up to suit their 
and the herder’s temper, it is a rare dog 
that will hurt a lamb. A good lamb dog 
will stay with a runaway lamb until he 
brings it back. Once ina while a dog, 
when he fails in turning the lamb, will 
knock it flat and hold it down with his 
paws until the herder comes and packs the 
stubborn little sheep back to the band. 
However, there are a host of good sheep 
dogs who seem to take great delight in 
running a lamb to the top of the highest 
rocks and leaving it there for the herder 
to play tag with among the boulders when 
he attempts to drive it back to the band. 

Our section, like most sheep countries, 
has an affliction. We are broken out with 
a continuous epidemic of coyotes. I do 
not like a coyote. He’s no gentleman. He's 
a pest, a thief and a murderer He sits on 
a safe hill top during the midnight hours, 
puts his longest roll of high- pitched, nerve- 
racking barks on his automatic vocal 
piano and lets her zip. No man can tell 
whether he is one or a dozen. 
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joined to the lamb band; when we had 
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I have seen a lion-hearted 
old ewe knock the wind out 
of a coyote in the protec- 
tion of her lamb. But a 
coyote will bide his time 
and get both ewe and lamb 

‘ he is not driven away. 
\s soon as we had several 
bunches and the lamb band 
camped on the hills, we were 
plunged into a contest with 
the coyotes to find out if 
our bill-of-sale was valid, or 
if it was a question of the 
survival of the fittest. 

We decided to try flag- 
ging out the bunches. 
Hanging up a lantern or 
coat, or weighting down a 
piece of paper with a stone 
form the usual methods of 
flagging the camping ground 
of sheep and lambs. By changing the 
location of the flags every night and 
fring a shot or two, the mathematical 
calculation is too heavy for the intellect 
of the coyotes and they usually continue 
to turn the matter over at long range. 
All old herders have pet methods of 
flagging and no other system is any good 
as far as they are concerned. When I 
suggested to Pat that we use a lantern 

flag out the lamb band, he gave 
me a pitying look. 

“Hoist up a lantern, is it?” he in- 
quired. “What fer? So’s the coyotes 
c’n chase ’em past it an’ see which 
lambs is fat and which aint? The 
only way to keep mister coyote 
amongst the scenery is to hang up 
yez ol’ coat!” 

We had a warm argument. Of course, 
alantern is the only thing, but Pat 
insisted, so we hung up both the lan- 
tern and the coat. |The next morning, 
there were four lambs with their 
throats slit and their stomachs eaten 
out. Nothing was said about the 
lantern or the coat, but Pat remarked 
that if I would come out and herd 
for him a few minutes along in the 
evening while he went after his bed, 
he’d put the kibosh on this coyote 
business. He had made up his mind to 
move when the sheep moved and camp 
when they camped, which is the only 
sure way to keep coyotes away when 
they are very thick and bold. 

When the last obstinate bunch had 
been kicked out of the corral and 


gathered up the whole bunch, ear- 
marked them and cut off and counted 





For a moment the she-devils and their offspring are giving the 
herder a breathing spell and, below, two real mothers are 
making sure of their babies’ identity by scent 


their tails, we drew a sigh of relief, rolled 
our sleeves one roll higher and began to 
overhaul our shearing plant. 

For the last few years, sheep have been 
in the same class with those patriotic 
gentlemen known as war profiteers. They 
were the only ones who could afford to 
wear an all wool suit. Even in the case of 





**Hey! Han’ me thim lambs! I'll see if Ic'n 
+ 


learn this ol’ heifer somethin’! 


the profiteers, the sheep had 
the best of it. The profi- 
teers were the targets for 
other profiteers, and were 
most likely victimized—so 
we fondly hope—with rare 
yards of shoddy. It is no 
wonder that the expression 
of sheep is one of com- 
plaisant tranquillity. Prices 
may hop from star to star, 
but sheep are secure in 
their monopoly of a manu- 
facturing plant for pure 
wool garments. ‘The fiber 
may be coarse as in the 
case of Lincolns or fine as 
in the case of Merinos; and 
if the sheep have been rang- 
ing in a sandy country, 
there may be a heavy filler 
of sand to nick up the 
shearers’ tools and lower the price to the 
grower; but sheep know there is no shoddy 
in their winter overcoats. 

Clothed with a smooth coat of wool 
and an innocent expression, a sheep in- 
spires confidence in the breast of the un- 
initiated. But no one would volunt: arily 
trust a sheep that has been sheared. The 

like of such a_ knobby, pot-bellied 

animal can not be found outside of a 

sanitarium. It is a shock to gaze on 

a sheep in all of its naked simplicity. 

Objections Overruled 

Perhaps it is the consciousness of 
the sorry figure they cut in the nude 
that makes sheep object so strenu- 
ously to being sheared. Again, it 
may be the price they pay in wool 
and hide to the speeding shearers as 
their covers are stripped from them at 
so much per cover. Anyhow, since the 
days when a corral, a width of canvas 
and a pair of sheep-shears comprised 
an outht, to the present day of the 
Australian system of corrals, chutes, 
sheds and pens, and the new power- 
driven clippers, sheep of experience 
harbor a decided aversion to the 
shearing plant. 

An unsophisticated band of year- 
lings can be wrangled into the shear- 
ing pens with little effort, but our 
band had been through the mill 
several times and nothing but a system 
devised for handling such obstinate 
characters enabled the wranglers to 
keep the shearing pens filled 

Under the Australian system, each 
shearer is provided with two pens; one 

(Continued on page 68) 
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T. M. was sitting at his desk, a sheet of crumpled paper in his hand. 


Mary stood before him, her eyes red from weeping 








Nip Cat Sing Some 


ETER BALDWIN humncd 

an old-fashioned tune as he 

bent over a ledger in the 

office of the Blackmore 
Timber Company. 

Hewashappy. Almost mechani- 
cally he copied straight rows of figures into 
the ledger, while his mind went back over 
the things he had to be thankful for on this 
grand day when the scent of the cedar, 
the fir and the pine was drifting in to him 
through the open window at his side from 
the big woods up back of Wait’s lake. 

Here he was, in his prime at fifty three, 
holding down a good job with a salary 
that allowed him to keep adding to his 
account in the Kaniksu State Bank; Ned, 
his strapping young son, already establish- 
ed in the office where he had spent eigh- 
teen years, with every possibility of 
succeeding to the head bookkeeper’s desk 
when he himself realized his ambition of 
bigger things. 

And 'then too there was little Mary 
Murdock. He reflected long on Mary, 
with a warm glow growing up round his 
heart. Some of these days she and Ned 
would stand up before the preacher in the 
Kaniksu Methodist church, and then 
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Mary Murdock would be Mary Baldwin, 
and he would have a daughter. 

Certainly it had been so much worth 
while, the struggle which he had gone 
through to keep that boy of his at his side, 
even in those years of infancy when there 
was no mother-hand to guide him. Still 
humming, and with a pen poised over the 
ink-well, he cast a glance toward the 
private ofice of T. M.—old T. M. 
Blackmore who was the brawn and brain 
and tyrant of the Blackmore Timber 
Company. Through the open door he got 
a glimpse of Mary, sitting there across the 
desk from T. M. 
private secretary, taking notations from 
‘T. M. for the answering of the pile of 
correspondence between them 

A grand little girl was Mary—and a 
grand fine boy was Ned. Surely 6 ee B 
would see the worthiness of the boy soon 
and give him the salary which would per- 
mit him to marry Mary. 


in her capacity of 


With such pleasant reflections 
Peter turned his mind again to the 
book in front of him, humming 
rapidly, always with a rhythmetic 
emphasis that forced a sort of 
tune: 

There was a little frog and he lived in a spring, 

Sing song kitty won’t you ki me oh. 

It was a thing handed down to him out 
of that dim youth of his, a silly jumble of 
words which somehow expressed the peace 
within him, and as he worked he repeated 
the words over and over, sometimes 
aloud, sometimes only in his mind, adding 
verses now and then: 


He had such a cold that he couldn’t sing, 
Sing song kitty won’t you ki me oh. 


The words died down to a mere mumble 
as his interest was concentrated on the 
ledger column. He hadn’t struck the 
balance which he had expected. 


They took him out and throwed him on th 
ground, 
Sing song kitty won’t you ki me oh. 


Silence. Then: 
“Nine and nine, five and four, three, 
seven—thirty seven. That can’t be.” 
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Again he was back at the start, hum- went through a lot of fighting together, — realities and his old confidence in himself. 
and we pulled each other out of some bad “Seven thousand three hundred and 
holes on different occasions. ten dollars,” he whispered. “‘T’II—I’ll 

“Knowing how hard you were saving put it back in the bank tomorrow. No 
your money though, I—I was ashamed one will ever know.” 


ing as he figured: 

He rared and he caved and he jumped all 
nd—five, seven, three, nine, two, four, 
», Six— 


Sing song kitty won’t you ki me oh. to tell you what I had done. ! laid the There was a step at the front door. 
Slowly a furrow of wrinkles began to stock away and forgot about it. A month Ned was coming in. 
ase his forehead. Something was most 8° [ got a letter from the company, say- Kitty with the link dum, 
lically wrong with those figures. He ing a strike had been made and wanting _Nip cat sing some, 
raiced bie head to-call to Ned. then he © know if I would sell. Kitty won’t you ki me oh. 
hesitated. In the vault were the books “T wouldn’t let my hopes get up, even Peter sang the chorus bravely as Ned 
‘ich had been’‘closed up for the previous then. I had the property investigated, stepped into the room. 
He and found that it was yet a long way from “Dad!? 
For an hour Peter sat at the table in @ Paying strike, though there was some Ned was standing there, slim and pale, 
the vault, poring over the books. They chance for the future. ‘wo weeks ago I his brown eyes burning as with fever. 
b lanced—on the face of the figure totals. had another offer—one of the men wanted “You—must have had lots to tell Mary,” 
Ned had totaled them, and Peter hadn’t 1° &¢t control of the property. Still it Peter smiled at his son. 
t Lon the time to look them over, Yer— Was aimaoet tos good to be true, so | Wi. hat are you doing up at this time 
e furrow became a deep frown which saved it to surprise you. This man of night?” . 
offered me—well, Dad, you wouldn’t “Oh, I just went to sleep in my chair,” 


wastes heavily across his clear-cut, 
smooth-shaven face. There was cer- 
tainly a serious error in those figures. 
hey tied his tail to a hickory stump, 
Sing song— 


believe it, but he wanted to pay me a Peter improvised. “Woke up when | 

dollar a share for that stock—over seven heard you coming.” 

thousand shares!” “P?’m—I’m glad you are awake, Dad,” 
Peter started, almost rose to his feet. Ned said. “The very devil of a mess is 

His hands went up to his face. They _ stirring down at the office.” 


Uhe words died out. Peter stood very were trembling. Every word that his Peter faced his son, his own face going 
erect, placing the books carefully back in poy spoke was driving down on him like as white as that of the boy. 
their niches. Somehow all the glow of 4 sledge-hammer. ; “My God!” he said. — 
health had gone out of his face. In a se | got the money today—over seven “Dad,” Ned’s voice was shaking, 
world that was no longer real, he moved thousand dollars I have been bursting “Dad, what is it?” S 
back to his own desk in the outer office. to tell you since it came—but I wanted The old man was reeling, his hands 
His steps had lost their elasticity. He to fix it up with Mary, so we could sur- groping feebly, his mouth working. 
sat down heavily. prise you together.” “Mary told me,” Ned explained, when 

here it was, staring him in the face. Ned stopped. Peter could find nothing he had helped his father to a chair. 
lhe books of the Blac kmore Timber to say. “Some one—has tampered with the books. 
Company were short seven thousand three “‘Aren’t you~ glad, Dad?” Ned’ s voice T. M. found it out today—over seven 
hundred and ten dollars! His son Ned, wastense. “M ary and I—can be marrie d thousand dollars — short. The experts 
who had come back from France with two —right away. You can take a long rest.’ will be on the books tomorrow. 
wound stripes and three decorations, was “Of course I’m—glad,” Peter forced “They have found it! Sonny Boy!’ 
the bookkeeper who had balanced those _ himself to answer. Peter could say nothing coherent. 
books and reported them correct. Ned came over and put his hand on his Standing above him, his own shoulders 

: . father’s shoulder. Peter winced, ever so drooping, Ned looked at his father, a 
HROU GH the rest of that day Peter little. slow horror creeping into his face. 
Baldwin went through his work as one “Tt must Have been somewhat of a For a long while he stood there, while 


_ 5s I the e, About _ shock, Dad. You had better bundle off Peter slumped down. Too late! His 
lad tumbled the castles of twenty-NV€ +9 bed and rest. I want to rush over and son—this lad who had been the whole 


vears of building—building about his ¢¢q Mary.” world to him! A common thief—an em- 
boy Ned! 7 a, F “a a hesslaet A ink bina 
7 eee ae a ee ee he next moment the boy was gone, bezzler! A jail-bird! 
hat night, in the bungalow which he while Peter sat on by the fire. The Tomorrow he would go to T. M. and 


Je : srecte > ° ° Pr ° ° ; 
-— —— — ~ yong minutes ticked away. The housekeeper plead with him, beg him to take back 
the outskirts of Kaniksu, eter sat wit) came in to turn on the lights but Peter the money. 


his boy. He was steeling himself to speak iotioned her aw ay. An hour, two hours. Tonight, though! 

of the thing which was tearing him apart. Peter’s cold pipe was held idly in his hand. Ned was speaking. His voice was 
[he housekeeper had carried away the ‘The slight fire which had been in the harsh, far away, sick. 

dishes and they were smoking before hearth, to take the mountain chill out of | “They are not going to pull anything, 
the fireplace. Both were silent, Peter he room, had long since turned to cold Dad!” the boy said. ““You—you just 
hunched over in his chair, somehow years 5 ches. keep a stiff upper lip!” 

older than he had been that morning when Once Peter turned on the lights for a Then he went from the room. Peter 


he and Ned went off to their work. _ moment, fumbled in a pigeon-hole of the heard a door close, somewhere off in the 
Was nervous, turning the pages of a secretary desk by the window and distance. Ned was leaving the house! 


see gear but not reading. “ examined the figures in a bank pass-book. “Ned! Ned, boy!” Peter called, wildly, 
Dad,” he burst out finally, “you look Satisfied, he switched off the lights piteously. It was too late. The boy 
like you were sick. You are working too again asd comand tan otek. was gone. 
hard down at the office.’ “Seven thousand three hundred and At the door Peter looked into the night. 
I—I am tired, Ned,” Peter answered, ten dollars,’ he mumbled. ‘I have a_ Silence. Far down the street he saw a 
without looking at his boy. little more than that in the bank.” dark form pass under an arc light. Ned 
Ned got up and moved about the room. Silence again. Another hour passed. was moving toward the Blackmore Tim- 


Suddenly he planted himself near a Ned would be coming back soon. But ber Company office; the depot was just 
window, looking out into the soft summer peter still was slumped down in his chair. beyond. 


evening. , 
“Look here, Dad, I—I want you to dear Se Ned? Bow N hour later, Peter, huddled into a 
quit the office and go off for a rest.” young love knows no hours. black shadow on_ his own doorstep, 
Peter looked up quickly but Ned’s He sat up straight. It seemed that all heard the night freight pass through 
back was all he saw. at cance some of the lead was hifted fas Kaniksu. He raised his head. Somehow he 


knew that his boy Ned was on that train— 
running away! 

dis boy—this boy he had raised from 
a babe—Ned, was a thief, an embezzler. 
He rared and caved but couldn’t make 2 But worse olin that. He was a coward 


“I—T’ve had a bit of good luck. When his shoulders, some of the dead pallor 
I was in the nena? there was a buddy of washed out of his face, when he snapped 
mine who had a bunch of stock in a on the lights. 
Texas oil enamel He was hard up. | 
bought the stock from him—just as an 


accommodation to a friend in need of J¥™P:. Ee em ees He was running away! 
money. I—I paid him five hundred Sing cone Ritter Samet yom Ai me: om. Peter raised his hands above his head 
dollars for it. 1 knew it was foolish, but I Peter hummed softly. Somehow the and a black curse welled up from his soul. 


had an awful liking for that buddy. We absurd words brought him back to He did not speak the words, though. 
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The agony, the terror went out of his face 
sg he stumble d to Ned’s bedroom. 
3efore Ned’s bed he knelt and out of his 
agonized heart there came words, at first 
just jumbled vanes then a prayer, the 
first he had said in a quarter of a century 
a prayer for the safe flight of his son. 
“Oh, God” he said finally, “take him 
Keep him safe until— until 


” 


far away! 
T. M. takes my money! 

fe must have slept then, on his knees, 
his head pillowed on Ned’s bed. It was 
full day when he opened his eyes. 


At frst his heart leaped with the joy of 


life. He had forgotten. 
wn south on Cedar street, 


Way do 
Sing song kitty won’t you ki me oh. 
he hummed as he dragged himself to his 
feet. 
3 ; i. 
Then it came over him, the 
business of last night. 
““Ned—Ned, boy,” he whispered 
He was-at the office early, bending over 
his books Ets eyes, though, were watch- 
ing the door to Tl. M.’s office He saw 


whole 


Mary come s| he re Was no smile on her 
face, no friendly greeting. She would 
not even look at Peter. A flame of 


bitterness welled up in him toward her 
Even she had turned against him-——him 
and his boy 

‘| \| came 
snarling at a 
uninitated 


finally. He came in 
hapless clerk who was 


enough to speak to him 


Then he bolt. d to his office and slammed’ 


the door after him. 
Peter waited only a 


moment. Te 


os mene FL 
ver eas LIE 

roe ena 
eae Sethcameroenste 


2 ma 


He came over and put his hand on his father’s shoulder. Peter winced, ever so little 


Ni » Cat Si ing Some 


moved over to the door, pushed it open. 
T. M. was sitting before his desk, a sheet 
of paper crumpled in his hand. Mary 
was stand ing before him, all the roses 
gone out of her young face and her eyes 
that were soft with the blueness of the 
blue haze over the Huckleberry range 
when she was happy, were red rimmed 
and puffy from weeping. Her slender 
shoulders were drooping. She had been 
speaking to the chief. 

T. M. looked up when Peter pushed 
his way in. For a moment he stared 
stonily his head bookkeeper, then his 
eyes, flashing elints of fire, turned to Mary. 

“Get out! he ordered his private 
secretary 

Mary hesitated, insistent appeal in her 
face, her lips parting 

M elared a her She moved over 
to the door and closed it after her as she 
stepped into the main off ce. 

Peter stood in the center of the room 
his eves on the floor, his nerveless fingers 
fumbling a button on his sagging coat 

“Well!” T. M. roared at him 
shortage in the 
Peter said. With the first 
words his head began to come up. As he 
finished he was standing tall and straight 
his old head thrown back. his brown eyes 
steady, older, rarer edition 
of that straight young man, his son 

“Dammit, Peter, am I to sit here and 
be robbed by the people I trust?” ie M. 
exple ded 
“ [ want to give the money back to 
Peter said. “I—I was tempted 


“There—there is a 


accounts 


somehow an 
| 


vou, sir,” 
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It seemed so easy 
I have it—all saved 


That is all I can say. 
so I began taking it 
in the bank ” 

T. M. was staring at him in utter 
amazement. Suddenly a harsh laugh 
exploded between his clenched teeth. 

“What y’ trying to put over on me, 
Peter?” T. M. demanded. “You—as old 
as you are-——are you trying to put any 
thing so crude as that across? Are you 
trying to tell me that you robbed thi: 
company?” y 

“T took it. I have it in the bank, sir,’’ 
Peter said. His heart was racing. Some- 
thing was going wrong. My God! T.M 
was not going to believe th: it he took the 
money. 

“A fine story, 
you any good!” 

Peter fumbled in his pocket. 
out his bank book. 

“See! Here are the 
book it bec 
it all saved.” 

T. M. took the pass- book, glanced at 
the hgures. 
‘“‘H1-m-m-m! 
eh?” 

Then he tossed the book back to Pete: 
and unfolded the paper which had been 
clenched tn his fist 

“Listen to this, Peter,” 
he read: 


Peter, but it won’t do 
He drew 


de posits. I—] 
ause it was so easy, but I have 


Over seven thousand, 


he said. Then 

For several months IT have been stealing from 
the company. I have taken over seven 
thousand dollars. T have not spent it. though, 
and inclosed is a check which I am endorsing 
over to you, and which will cover the full 
amount taken, with interest. I will 
never again return to Kaniksu. 

My father will try to claim that he 
took the money. He will do that to 
shicld me. Do not listen to his wild 
story, for he knew nothing of the 
thefts. I wanted the money so I 
could get married. In another part of 
the country I will start over again, 
and go straight, so that the trust you 
once put in me wil] be justified in the 
end. Nep BaLpwin. 

Peter listened as one ina trance. 
Then he staggered forward. fell in 
a chair, his head pillowed in his 
arms, flung out across T. M.’s 
desk 

“What you got to say about 
that, Peter?” T. M. demanded. 

“He lies! He lies!” Peter 
moaned. “He—he is trying to 
save me—from the penalties of 
my sins. Mr Blackmore, do not 
believe him! Fle is lying! I took 
the money and I have it in the 
bank to give back to you. Then 
—then you can do what you 
want with me Only bring my 
boy back and trust him—after | 
am gone.’ 

T. M. moved swiftly to the 
window His face was working, 
his hands twitching 

“Cammit!”” he growled, then 
without further ceHlort to do some- 
thing else, he dr w a large silk 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
blew his nose loudly 

beter was still. now. T. M 


move d about the room He ble \ 
his nose frequently 
“Low much was it, Peter? 


he asked again at his 


desk 


“Seven thousand three hundred 


sitting 


(Continwed on page 54) 
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out into the opening 


HE sun, battling valiantly 
against the damp vapor that 
persistently rose from the 


wt forest mold, pushed 
inquisitive fingers through — the 


rampart of dripping firs that crowned 
the canon wall. One of these golden fin- 
gers found the window of the little log 
cabin and struck full in the face of a man 
who snored stintoriously beneath _ his 
covering of ragged camp quilts. The 
sleeper’s mouth closed hke a trap; he 
blinked once or twice, rubbed his eyes 
with a protesting hand, and then sat up, 
yawning. 

Casco Lilly, outcast, but not yet digni- 
fed by the more impressive title of out- 
law, looked with slumber-bleared eyes at 
the golden square that was the cabin win- 
dow. ‘Then he made his morning toilet by 
the simple process of putting on his old 
boots and shuttled dejectedly out of the 
cabin. ‘| horough optimist though he was, 
Casco Isilly feit strangely depressed this 
morning 

All round him the fr trees ceaselessly 
dripped their burden of moisture; the oak 
leaves, their summer mission ended, filled 
the air with a soft rustle as they eddied to 
the ground in dipping swirls at the chill in- 








Making sure that his disguise was 


in good working order, he capered 
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sistence of the up-river breeze. An acorn 
fell with a plop on the roof and clattered 
down the ragged shingles until it lay at 
Casco’s feet. The man looked at it with- 
out interest. Indeed, it would have taken 
much to interest Casco now. And there 
Was a reason 

Casco, being in need of a little ready 
money, had butchered some goats belong- 
ing to his wife, Jenny. This meat he had 
dried and sold as genuine venison jerky. 
It was a good business while it lasted, and 
for a time Casco had rolled in wealth. But 
Jenny had discovered the duplicity of her 
recreant spouse and as a result Casco was 
now an outcast from society—at least 
from that portion of society that lived 
round Karmac. Jenny was wroth because 
Casco had purlomed her property, of 
course, but her anger was puerile beside 
that of tail Clive, the saloonman who had 
paid Casco a high price for the fictitious 
jerky. vl Clive’s memory was good and 
his hand was heavy. Wild horses could 
not nuv~ dragged Casco to any place 








Casco Learns How Loudly a Dumb Animal May Speak 
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Best Friend 


where he was likely to meet Clive 
Casco sighed dismally. His brain, 
usually active in finding temporary 
solutions of his troubles, could seem 
to find no way out of this mess. 

He must stay in this cabin during the 
winter. That much wasclear. There was 
little danger of any one seeing him her 
At any rate, neither Jenny nor Clive 
would find him and they were the ones 
Casco most wished to avoid. But food 
was getting scarce. The cabin belonged 
to cattlemen who used it only during the 
summer. They had left their bedding and 
utensils and a very little of several kinds of 
food, but not a great amount of anything 
except salt and flour 

Casco considered. He must have meat 
And-soon. ‘There were a few deer roam- 
ing the open slopes of the cahon but they 
were skin poor and the game wardens wert 
watchful. The game wasn’t worth the 
candle, Casco decided. Hogs there were 
also, many of them. If he could only get 
a hog, he could make his own bacon 
Casco scratched his head dubtously. 

‘There was danger in hog stealing, lots 
of it—if one got caught—but Casco felt 
there must be some safe way of getting a 
hog for his personal use if he could only 
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think of it. To go up on the range, shoot 
a hog with his old rifle and drag the carcass 
down to the cabin would be suicidal 
Casco was too good a tracker himself not 
to know that. Besides, the rifle must bs 
left out of his calculations entirely. 
shot on the winter ranges that surround 
Deep Valley tenses every eardrum for a 
radius of miles. People don’t fire rifles in 
that country unless they are hunting meat 
ind every listener 1s anxious to know 
whose meat is being hunted. 

it was at this point in his soliloquy that 
Casco’s dreary gaze caught sight 
bear hide tacked to the cabin wal 


fa hug 


beneath 


( 
| 

the spreading caves. The hide had beer 
taken off carefully, its scalp and paws 
ittached. Some summer 

doubt, ha id been § ereatly ple ased over his 
kill and had inte naledl to have a rug m ide 
of his trophy. But the fur was moth 


Visitor, no 


ten and raugee d of ne Value as a Tug 
hence its presence at this time of the year 
on the cabin wall 
A ] al B . 
\n inspiration seized Casco. bear were 
scarce on the ranges. ‘The grazing hogs 


were deadly afraid of the mere scent of 


bear. A fresh bear’s paw placed in a hog 
bed would drive the occupants in a wild 
race down the mountain in a frantic search 
for security. Casco had seen that demon- 
strated by a hog man who wished to break 
his hogs from bedding down away from 
the corral at night. Casco’s affairs were 
governed largely by the workings of 1m- 
pulses. With him, to think was to act. 
He turned to the wall and began drawing 
the nails that held up the hide, his plan 
taking rapid shape as he worked. 

Casco first worked the hide with his 
hands to make it more pliable, then he 
flung it over his shoulders, pulling the dry 
scalp up over his head. When he bent 
over, it was a good fit. A sharp-eyed 
hunter might not have been fooled by the 
masquer. ide, but Casco knew that a hog’s 
reasoning powers are not keen when the 
smell of bear is in its nostrils. And this 
hide smelled of bear, there was no doubt 
whatever of that. 

Although Casco was not particularly 
finicky in the matter of odors, even he 
winced a little as he enveloped himself in 
the mangy fur. He removed his old boots 
and inserted hands and feet in the dried 
skin of the paws. Then he lumbered up 
and down in the mud in front of the cabin. 
(he result surprised him. Any one would 
have sworn that a huge bear had been 
promenading there. Casco chuckled as 
he surveyed the tracks. 

“Aint nobuddy goin’ tink man bin 
takin’ if he miss that one he bin lookin’ 
for,” he said aloud. ‘I aint goin’ make 
any thing | but be ar tracks where anybuddy 
goin’ see "em. 

Casco’s optimism came back in a rush- 
ing flood, warming his new outlook on life 
until it glowed with a gentle radiance. If 
Casco had been a bird he would have 
sought the top of the tallest tree and 
poured out his soul in song. He, Casco 
Billy, was a smart man. The re Was now 
no doubt of that. But there was much to 
do. He flung the hide in a corner of the 
cabin, took the axe and went out. 

Above the rim of the canon, a mile from 
the cabin, Casco found the locality he was 
looking for. Here was an open, V-shaped 


area, perhaps a hundred acres in extent. 
At its upper end towered Spar Rock, 
which Indian legend said was the home of 
evil spirits. 


Extending down each side of 


a steep gulch that made its way to the 
cahon the open country narrowed until 
the apex of the triangle terminated in 
dense brush, close to the canon rim. The 
rock itself, easily approached from the 
upper side but with a_hundred-foot, 
nearly vertical face on the side that faced 
the glade, made an ideal lookout. 

Casco knew from experience that this 
triangular open space was the favorite 
evening feeding ground of many of the 
reservation hogs. ‘They found here soap- 
root, succulent bulbs and acorns from the 
scattering blue oaks. It was surely a good 
hunting ground for those who would covet 
their neighbors’ pork. Well down in the 
dense thicket, away from sight of the 
opening, Casco worked diligently with his 
axe for most of the morning. 

When at last he rested from his labors, 
a person unused to Casco’s canny ways 
would have puzzled much over the con- 
traption he had constructed. The brush 
had been cleared over a space of ten feet 
square, the cut withes entwined and inter- 
woven into the surrounding thicket until 

bull could scarcely have broken through. 
It wasn’t merely a fence; it was an im- 
penetrable wall of brush that was invisible 
until one actually pushed against it. At 
the upper end of this enclosed square 
Casco had left a narrow opening which 
framed a miniature waterfall that slid 
down over six feet of smooth rock. 

Casco lit his stubby old pipe and stud- 
ied the result of his labors with appraising 
eyes. 

“T guess he goin’ hold any dam hog,” 
he muttered. And he was right. 

Any hog in the country, stampeding 
down that gulch, would slide gently over 
the trickling waterfall, but there was no 
hog, especially a fat one, that could climb 
up that smooth rock. Once i in that pen, 
he was Casco’s meat. Casco went back 
to the cabin and made himself a scanty 
meal from the provender the cattlemen’s 
larder still contained. He was waiting 
for evening, when the hogs would begin to 
seek the opening. 


N hour before dark, Casco roused him- 

self from somnolent contentment, took 
his bear skin under his arm and made a = 
cautious circle round Spar Rock ude. 
He did not enter the opening at all. He 
still had his boots on and none knew bet- 
ter than Casco of the uncanny ability 
some of the hog owners possessed to track 
footprints in damp earth. And at this 
time of year those who owned fat hogs 
would be looking them up every day or so, 
against the time when the porkers would 
reach the proper degree of corpulence. 

Casco peered through the protecting 
screen of bushes and noted that three fine 
hogs were rooting in the glade. A gentle 
breeze blew from him toward the hogs and 
Casco grinned as he saw one big spotted 
fellow throw up his head and sniff uneasily. 

“That one, he smell bear,’’ Casco 
chuckled. ‘He goin’ see bear bimeby, 
then he goin’ run like hell.” 

Casco made a complete half circle of 
the upper end of the glade and noted that 
his every move added to the uneasiness 
of the hogs. Their sharp ears could hear 
his stealthy movements in the brush, he 
knew, and their sensitive nostrils un- 
doubtedly registered the unmistakable 
odor of bear. ‘They huddled together in 
the middle of the glade, the pursuit of 
supper forgotten. At any moment now 
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they might stampede in unreasoning fear. 
Casco wanted them to stampede in a ce: 
tain direction and he didn’t intend to 
leave any man tracks in that opening 
when he stampeded them. 

To that end, Casco removed his boots 
and cached them i in the brush close to t! 
top of Spar Rock. Then he donned t! 
bear hide, covering himself until in th: 
dusk he might even have fooled a hunte1 
whose nerves were worn to a frazzle as 
were those of the porkers. He slipped 
carefully down round the side of the rock 
and to the edge of the opening. Poising 
himself to be sure that his disguise was in 
good working order he capered out into 
the opening, straight toward the queru- 
lously grunting animals. 

The big, spotted hog threw up his head, 
gave one terrified “whoosh,” and headed 
at a breakneck pace straight down th: 
gulch, as Casco knew he would. One of 
the others, a husky Berkshire, was in 
clined to show a little fight, but Casco 
routed him incontinently with a series of 
“whoofs” that would have caused a real 
bear to put his running machinery into 
high gear and to give it all the gas h 
possessed. As the little drove, in full 
flight, broke into the brush at the lowe: 
end of the glade, Casco waddled back to 
the rock, doffed his regalia and regained 
his shoes. 

A half hour later Casco pushed his way 
through the dense chaparral and peered 
over the fence into his trap. He could not 
restrain a joyous grunt. Of the three hogs 
he had stampeded, two were in the pen. 
The big, spotted fellow, the one of all 
others that Casco wanted, lay panting 
under the trickle from the little waterfall 
The other hog was smaller, but Casco was 
not particular. 

Casco wasted no time. He had a good 
knife and he was an experienced butcher. 
All that night he worked, worked as he 
never had before, but by morning a nice 
mess of pork was salted down in various 
boxes Casco had torn from the walls of 
the cabin. Then he rested. He was safe 
from hunger now. 

As the days wore on, Casco’s diet of un 
leavened flapjacks and salt pork began to 

pall. He wanted some of the luxuries 
ach which his trips to town had made 
him familiar. He needed tobacco—a can 
or two of fruit would tz - good, he 
thought—but most of all, Casco wanted 
syrup. How was he going to get those 
things? 

He had plenty of excellent meat that 
could be traded for any of the things he 
desired at almost any country store, but 
Casco had not the slightest intention of 
visiting Karmac. Even if he didn’t meet 
Jenny or Clive, they would promptly pick 
up his trail and know that he was again 
engaged in the butcher business. It 
wouldn’t do. 

But he could climb the rough trail over 
the mountain and go down to Hetchawan, 
on the railroad. It was a long trip, but 
Casco was lonesome as well as desirous 
of a change of diet. He wanted to com- 
mune with his kind. And it was pretty 
certain that no one would know him over 
at Hetchawan. Casco worked diligently 
with the salted meat until he transformed 
some of it into hams and bacon. Satisfied 
with the looks of his smoked meat, he 
made a pack of a couple of the hams and 
a side or two of bacon. Then he began 
the long climb. 
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When Casco reached the store at 
tletchawan, he scouted carefully until he 
id determined that the little group of 
en in the store were all strangers. ‘hen 
he marched boldly in with his pack and 
nwrapped it for the storekeeper’s 1n- 


ection. 

oe y ”” ‘ 

Wanta tradum for grub,” Casco 
declared. 


(he storekeeper examined 
the meat and evidently found 

good. 

“How much you want for 
it?” he queried. Casco deliber- 
ated, or seemed to. 

“How much you pay?” he 

sintered and gasped at the 


price the man offered. It was beyond his 
wildest hopes. He accepted promptly 
and began to pick out the groceries he 
wanted to take back with him. As he 
went joyously out the door with his pack 
load he heard one of the lounging men 
inquire of the storekeeper as to his 
identity. 

“T never saw him before,” that worthy 
answered carelessly, ‘‘probably some 
Injun who has a hog or two back in the 
hills. A jasper like that'll sometimes 
travel twenty miles to make a good trade.” 

The merchant’s remark was all that 
was needed to complete Casco’s happiness. 
Now he could catch some more hogs and 
trade them in at the store with practically 
no danger of capture—at least during the 
winter. Next summer Casco did not 
worry about. The future would take care 
of itself. He hurried home down the long 
trail. j 

Casco still had some meat that could 
be made into bacon, but he knew he must 
have another hog soon, in order that it 
could be in the salt in preparation for 
smoking. Time was just now the essence 
of his business. 

He got out the bearskin again and made 
another drive on the glade. ‘The net re- 
sult this time was only one hog—a small 
one. Casco butchered him hurriedly. He 
would have to try again tomorrow. He 
decided he would not wait for evening. 

lhe next morning, as Casco sat on the 
top of Spar Rock spying out the glade, 
the voices of men and the tramp of horses 
gave him pause. He sank down behind a 
clump of greasewood, as quiet as a cat. 
Dan Hawkins and his Indian henchman, 
Beavertail, followed by Hawkins’ pack of 
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*Bimeby you fall 
outa that tree, 
Casco Bill,” said 
Jenny. “I aint 


goin’ hurry” 


bear dogs, were coming up through the 
glade. They were talking loudly and 
their voices carried clearly to Casco, 
secure in his aerie. 

“Tt’s doggone funny ’bout that spotted 
barrow,” Casco heard Hawkins say; “‘he 
always stayed in this opening and | been 
lookin’ for him for two days now. I can’t 
find him any place on the range, and that 
hog was too fat to travel very far. I’m 
goin’ to turn the dogs loose and see what’s 
foolin’ round here.” 

Hawkins dismounted and unsnapped 
the couplings of the hounds. Casco 
watched with some apprehension. He 
did not quite know what might happen, 
although he knew there were no man 
tracks in the glade. 


O Casco’s surprise, the hounds 

promptly picked up the tracks he had 
made last night when he was herding the 
small hog into the trap—the tracks of the 
pseudo bear. They bawled excitedly, as 
though on a hot track. At times they 
seemed puzzled over something, never- 
theless they steadily worked the track 
out as it veered toward Spar Rock. Casco 
began to get really uneasy. He was afraid 


Charles V. Brereton 





bo 
’ 


to move yet for fear 
a dislodged pebble 
might attract the 
men’s attention. He 
watched, _ breathless 
with suspense, as 
Beavertail got off his 
horse and examined 
the trail the dogs 
were puzzling over. 
Then a relieved ex- 
pression overspread 
his countenance as 
the trailer gave his 
verdict. 

“Bear,” Beavertail 
grunted _ succinctly, 
“big bear. Don’ see 
where he killum hog. 
Mus’ be big bear. 
Mebbe packum hog 
off.” 


Hawkins’ comment 
was to urge the dogs 
on the trail with 
an encouraging yell. 
The hounds trailed 
Casco’s camouflaged 
tracks to the rock 
slide at the base of 
Spar Rock and then 
began to circle con- 
fusedly. For an in- 
stant Casco puzzled 
over this, then a wave 
of delight warmed his 
fluttering heart. Here 
was where he had 
taken off his boots 
and had stood upright, knowing that 
he would leave no tracks on the granite 
rock. Casco felt much better than 
he had for some minutes. The dogs 
would trail the bear tracks—there was 
scent enough in the old hide for that—but 
they ignored the tracks of a man. And 
the men couldn’t track him on the rock 
slide. Casco sat up as one who has a ring- 
side seat and watched the performance. 

Hawkins and the Indian both endeav- 
ored to help the dogs out. It was no use. 
After a cursory attempt or two to 
straighten out the trail, the hounds sat 
calmly on their tails and gazed off across 
the cafion with an air of most complete 
boredom. Casco knew what they were 
thinking. They knew a bear had come 
up to this rock. He had disappeared, and 
a man had gone on up the steep hillside. 
But they were not trained to trail men. 
The bear was gone, therefore they took 
no further interest in the chase. Casco 


saw the perplexed Hawkins scratch his 
head. 

“That’s the beatenest thing I ever see,” 
the hunter told his companion. ‘““There’s 
th’ bear tracks as plain as anybody’d 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Two Filipino Girls and Two Dollars- 


Who Wears Overalls 


HAT would you do if you 
found yourself in a foreign 
country with the sum of two 
dollars in your pocket and the 

ambition in your soul of returning home 

some day laden with academic honors: 


That was the arts m facing two Filipino 
girls, Maria Osaro and Rosa Carder 
landed in Seattle fiveand a half years ago. 


ro, who 


























from one of her mother’s acquaintances 
and for many months Rosa had secretly 
put by every cent she could save. News 
of the girls in the hold reached a first-class 
passenger, Frank Crone, physical director 
of education in the Philippines, and he 
sent a message to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association for some one 
to meet When they landed in 
cattle they had just two dol- 
lars and some Filipino clothes 
In a few days they found work 
in the home of a relative of a 
promincnt American offcial 
of the hilippine Islands, who 
happened to be living in 
cattle, and received their first 
sae lessons in cooking and house- 
vork. Soon they were doing 
all the work of the big house, 
including the washing and 
a | ironing, for which they were 
eiven their board. 
| Maria enrolled in the Uni- 
| versity of Washington, bor- 
rowing money from the student 
| loan fund to pay her tuttion. 
| 


them 





This she repaid the following 





Maria Osaro and Rosa Cardero, Filipinos. 
have won cap, gown and academic honors 


ona capital of courage plus two dollars 


They were high-class Filipinos. ‘Their 
families numbered doctors, lawyers and 
scientists. Living in a country where 
servants Wages were two to five dollars a 
month, they never worked with their 
hands. When the boat upon which they 
had taken passage left the harbor of 
Manila they were jostled by a motley 
crowd of men, women and children of 
various nationalities packed into the 
steerage with them. 

“Filipino girls are very closely chape- 
roned and we knew it would be useless to 
ask permission to cross the ocean alone, 
so we ran away,” Maria, the elder, ex- 
plained as we talked in the bungalo 
loaned the girls for the summer by one of 
the professors in. the University of 
Washington 

They had hitched their wagon to a star, 
and that star was an education among 
English-speaking people, with the greater 
advantiges offered by American schools. 
For passuge money Maria had borrowed 








-The Picturesque Boss of Dude Ranch—One Bank President 
‘A Chemist Who Revels in Rubbish—A Poetess Whose Pegasus is a Bronco 


summer. Rosa entered high school as a 
freshman. 
and her chief care during warm days was 
to escape notice by covering it with her 
Then one wonderful day her teacher 
gave her material for a dress. She made 
it herself—her first American dress! Since 
then she has had two more. Her “‘new”’ 
one, made by her in 1919, fits her slim 
figure with a chic air that typihes th 
spirit of its wearer. 

Their classmates never guessed how 
sensitive the little strangers were. “They 
were young, and there were no other Fili- 
pino girls in Seattle. But their smiling 
daytime faces never betrayed their home- 
sick nights. Of course, when one does a 
four- years’ course 1n two ‘and works for 
one’s board there is not much time foi 
pleasure. Their bookkeeping was sim pl : 
they received nothing; they spent noth- 
ing. For the first year and a half they 
worked for board and room. During the 
summer they were employed in a fish 
cannery in Henderson, Washington, and 
an apple orchard in Yakima. ‘The next 
fall they obtained work with a family who 
paid them $15 besides board and room. 

In 1918 Rosa was gradu- 
ated from high school in a 
white dress, her second, made 
by herself. She had_ bor- 
rowed the money which she 
repaid that summer when 
the two girls worked for three 
months in an Alaskan cannery 
where they received $80 a 
month, their board and fare. 
They did this for two sum- 
mers. 

Maria was graduated in 
June of 1918 as a pharma- 
ceutical chemist, with the 
degree of bachelor of science 
and chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of W ashington. She 
was then appointed assistant 
state chemist by the Univer- 
sity Board of Regents at a 
salary of $1100 and time 
allowed for advanced work. 
That was divided by two, 
for Rosa and she have eve! 
had a common purse and 
Rosa was attending the Uni- 
versity. They both applied 
for a_ partial — scholarship 
given by the Philippine legis- 
lature, which was awarded 
them in September, 1920 
This allowed $40 a month for 
board and room and trans- 
portation home. In return 
they agreed to give the Gov- 
ernment a year of service for 
each year they benefited by 


coat. 








They came steerage to Seattle and worked their way 
through the University of Washington. 
No job was too hard for them 





the scholarship. As the 
Philippines are still under th« 
United States Government, 
applications for scholarships 


She had only her Filipino dress 
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approved by the commissioner of educa- 
tion must be acted upon by the legislature. 

“Once or twice during those first two 
years our parents sent us a little money,” 
they told me, “but although our pocket- 
books were always quite empty we re- 
turned it.” 

“We should have felt that we had 
failed, after planning to do it all our- 
selves,” said kosa. ‘Besides, I have nine 
younger brothers and sisters and Maria’s 
mother is a widow with younger children 
to educate.” 

“Rosa used to get up at four o'clock to 
study and then clean the big house while 
I did the cooking. Often she even had to 
chop the wood,” said Maria with a loving 
look at her cousin, ‘‘and after that she 
walked three miles to high school, as she 
had no carfare and we lived near the 
university 7 

In June, 1920, Maria 
degree of master of and Rosa 
was graduat:d in pharmacy. Last year 
she, too, rec:ived her degree as a pharma 
ceutical ch and in August the 
degree of bachclor of science in pharmacy 
was conferred upon her by the University 
of Washington 

Maria was made a member in 1920 of 
the Jota Sigma !i. a national honorary 


received the 
science 


cmist 
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chemical fraternity. Last year she was 
elected to active membership in_ the 
national honorary science society, Sigma 
Xi. Most of the members of this society 
are deans. Active membership is given 
only to those who have done original 
research work. 

“The Philippine legislature has just 
awarded us a full scholarship instead of 
the partial ones,” Rosa said. “It allows 
us $70 a month for board and room, $200 
a vear for clothes, and all incidentals 
paid. We also have free franking—cable 
privileges and transportation to any uni- 
versity in the United States and from 
there home.” 

In return they must give a year and a 
half of service to the Government, wher- 
ever and in whatever capacity needed. 
The contract stipulates that they be paid 
the same salary as non-government 
workers They have decided to go to 
Columbia University to take up research 
work in food and drug analysis. Then 
they are going home to be of service to 
their country and to make up to their 
mothers for any anxiety they have caused 
them; and they will return, 1f possible, on 
that same steamer, first-class, which 
brought them in the steerage. 

Harriet RossiTer. 
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ROM being an understudy to Chaun- 
cey Olcott on Broadway to wearing a 

feather bonnet as Honorary Chief of the 
Arapahoe Indians in Wyoming was a long 
jump, but Timothy J. McCoy, with an 
exceptional personality, made it in record 
time because the call of the West had been 
ringing in his ears from boyhood 

Born and reared in Saginaw, Michigan, 
young McCoy went to New York City to 
prepare for a stage career and had success 
almost within his grasp when his voice 
failed temporarily. Refusing all financial 
aid from his family, he turned toward the 
West and hit the trail. 

Arriving in Wyoming ten years ago as 
a “tenderfoot,” this stranger was able to 
hold his own among the cowpunchers 
because he was skilled in fancy trick rop- 
ing, having practised with a rope from the 
time that he was big enough to swing one. 

For a few weeks he worked as a hay- 
hand, but soon obtained a job punching 
cows on the ranch of “Irish Tom,” and 
was quickly christened “Irish Tom’s 
Canary” because he sang a great deal to 
the cattle as he rode on night guard 


Drizzling rains, long hours in_ the 
saddle, blistering winds and numerous 
other hardships daunted him not in the 


least and within a short tim: he owned his 











Timothy J. McCoy is Wyoming's most versatile citizen. 


One of his accomplishments 18 tie sign language of the red man 








is here seen in peaceful disarmament conference with **Goes-in-Lodge.” an Arapahoe in whose tribe Tim is Honorary 


Chief 





He resigned as Adjutant General of Wyoming because he prefers the job of running his **Dude Ranch” 
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own horse and bed-roll, so struck out 


across the mountains to seek work as an 
“old cow-hand.”’ 

While riding for cattle on the Wind 
River Indian Reservation, McCoy mad 


a study of the sign language and thx 


customs of the Indians and 1s today one 
of the few white men who have a thorough 
knowledge of that language. he Ara- 


pahoes soon adopted him as their Hon- 


srarv Chief and taught him their nu- 


merous dances. So proficient did he 
become in them that he recently won 
out over Chief Red Wolf whom the 


Sioux Indians put up as their be st dancer 
competitive dance a 
Yytam- 


in a 
held at the Cody 
pe de. 

\bout a year ago “Yel- 
low Calf” presented to 
this Honorary Chief a 
large elk skin upon which 
the Custer Massacre 1s 
depicted=1n signs. Some 
of the other Arapahoes 
who took part in the en- 
gagement either as scouts 
or warriors told him all of 
the details of the fight. 

Within two years after 
his arrival in Wyoming 
MeCoy fame 
throughout the state and 
in the Rocky Mountain 
region as the winner in 
fancy and trick roping 
contests and also as an 
excellent horseman. When 
war came he enlisted 
immediately and became 
an instructor in cavalry 
in the United States Army. 
Because of his splendid 
work as a cavalry officer, 
Governor Robert D. Carey 
appointed this exceedingly 
young major to the posi- 
tion of Adjutant General 
of Wyoming, which place 
he held for more than 
two vears. The organiza- 
tion of various units and 
much constructive work 
were accomplished during 
his term of office, but 
after his reappointment 
last spring he resigned as 
leader of the Wyoming 
troops in order to devote 
all of his time to the 
management of his big 
cattle and “Dude” ranch, 
known as “The Owl Creek 
Ranch,” in the heart of the Owl Mountains 
near Thermopolis, Wyoming. In those 
western wilds McCoy has planned and 
built a unique ranch which would make a 
fine setting for any Western movie. To 
this ranch his friends the Arapahoes made 
several visits during the past summer to 
dance and celebrate for days at a time. 

While living in Cheyenne as a state 
officer McCoy was one of three who 
handled the 1920 Frontier Days Celebra- 
tion in a most successful manner. As a 
participant in the general parade, as the 
starter for the bulldogging, as an assistant 
in hazing bucking broncos or in attending 
to the innumerable duties which the cele- 
bration required, he was ever alert and 
was a picturesque and striking figure in 
his cowboy attire. Later, he managed 
various other wild west celebrations, 


gained 
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including the Thermopolis Stampede and 
the Stampede at Cody, Wyoming. He has 
written into verse many of his experiences 
on the range and in the open country. 
\ number of these poems have been pub- 
lished under the title ““Day Dreams of a 
k.”” Some of his best known 
poems are: “The Real Thing,” “The 
Night Hawk,” “The Dogie” and “Apa- 


Night Ha 


loost 


Flattering offers have come to this 
versatile Wyomingite to go on the stage, 
to go into moving pictures or to sing in 
vaudeville, but he prefers to remain in 


the mountains managing his ranch, hunt- 








M. Elwood Gates, as president of the National Union of Farm 
Loan Associations, is the financial representative of $24,000,000, 
and is all dressed up for the camera, but he daily wears bib 
overalls because he does farmer's work on his twenty-five acres 
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Associations. Gates is a national figure 
in finance, but he is also a practical 
farmer. His thorough knowledge of 
farm loan and Federal Land Bank affairs 
and his forceful manner of presenting his 
conclusions made his election to offic: 
unanimous at Washington, D. C., in April 
of last year. Although he has been suc- 
cessful in several business ventures in 
cities he has always preferred ranching 
and now actually performs all the labor 
on his twenty-five acres near Brentwood, 
California. 

Of the $24,000,000 in stock in the 
association of banks, $17,700,000 is owned 

by farmers. 
| “The Farm Loan Act,” 
| said Gates, sitting on the 
| tool-house steps and em- 

phasizing his statements 
| by ambidextrous gestures 
with his pipe, “is one of 
the greatest progressive 
laws ever enacted by Con- 
gress. There has been a 
great deal of twaddle in 
the last few years regard- 
ing back-to-the-land and 
keep-the-boy-on-the-farm. 
Mind you, I am not say- 
ing that in a spirit of 
criticism, for we surely 
need further agricultural 
development But the farm 
loan has done more to 
develop agriculture — to 
| keep the boy on the land 
than any other one 
| thing.” 
Gates is heart and soul 
| with the aims of the Farm 
| Loan Act and can give 
| more condensed informa- 
tion on that and correla- 
tive subjects than the 
layman could learn in a 
week of study. He is 
forty-five years old and 
married; is the only person 
in the vicinity with a 
wireless telephone outht, 
thus obtaining the daily 
market reports long be- 
fore they are received by 
mail or wire; takes an 
active interest in all the 
local affairs of his com- 
munity and it was chiefly 
through his work that 
the Lone Tree Irrigation 
District was organized— 


he is its secretary and 








ing for big game, singing to his cattle, 
sitting before the tepees with his Indian 
friends, or spending the hours with his 
family while he writes poems of the land 
of his adoption. His wife is a daughter 
of Henry Miller, the actor. 

AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 


UU 


HAT is your idea of a bank presi- 
dent’s personality? Should you 
call at the home of a man who represents 
$24,000,000 in his capacity as president 
of a chain of banks, would you expect to 
find him clad in blue bib overalls, wear- 
ing work shoes, a shabby hat and smoking 
a briar pipe? 
Well, that is exactly what would hap- 
pen if you met M. Elwood Gates, presi- 
dent of the National Union of Farm Loan 


holds membership in the 
Lone Tree Farm Center and the Brent- 
wood Chamber of Commerce. Through 
his efforts electricity for light and power 
was obtained for the district. [hese 
activities are only a part of his public 
service since going to Brentwood. 

For the past twenty-four years Gates 
has been a resident of California, except- 
ing eighteen months of military service 
in the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American War. He has been identified 
with several successful business ventures 
and was one of the organizers of a com- 
pany farming four thousand acres in the 
Sacramento valley. He was born in Kan- 
sas, received a grammar-school education. 
and a college course by burning the mid 
night oil—an excellent college from which. 
to graduate if a man has the requisite grit. 
CiirForp H. Noyes. 
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UESTION: What is a 

mental scientist? 
\nswer: Thomas B. Mohler, 
teo county, California. 
Mohler is a chemist, but not a rule- 
thumb chemist. He has an adventur- 
s spirit that leads him far afield in 
lependent experiment and_ research. 
fteen years ago he decided to devote 
mself to the perfection of an adhesive 
nd binder which would satisfy the de- 
inds of the arts, industries and sciences, 
oe that had always baffled the 
ne world. From the outset he 

ecialized in the salvage of waste prod- 
ucts, with faith in the outcome. Ulti- 
mately he isolated a gum from seaweed 
which made an excellent base for the 
desired binder, but it needed something to 
correct its weak points. This supple- 
mentary substance he finally found 1 

garbage, from which he isolated a mate- 
rial that completely outclassed seaweed 
gum, is adapted for every variety of 
adhesive and binding operations and is 
extremely cheap because it emanates 
from waste material. 

Within the past two years the binder 
has been subjected to every conceivable 
test by three of the country’s leading 
chemists and their verdict is that it will 
bind satisfactorily every sort of material, 
even holding pumice together as though 
it were made of glue. This means that 
briquettes can be made from coal-dust 
and sold at a third of the market price 
of briquettes. The binder also provides 
an acid-proof and water-proof container 
for cement and other materials subject 
to deterioration from moisture. 

Other important discoveries have been 
made by Mohler. Surely “‘blood will 
tell.” = Mohler’s mother was a direct 
descendant of Aiexander Hamilton and 
his father was a Hollander of noted 
family. GERALD Dacy. 
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Thomas Mohler, chemist, revels in rubbish. 
There's a reason! From garbage he has 


adhesive and binder for all materials 


= a chemical problem—a test-proof 


termpera- ** 
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HEN I was a child | 
I used to print by 
hand a newspaper for my | 
dolls, using the wrapping | 
paper that came round | 
the groceries and writing 
part in rhyme and part 
in prose. I still have 
copies of that doll’s news- 
paper, and I can well be- 
lieve the theory set forth 
recently by an English 
writer that “The reader is 
at the writer’s end of the 
pen, when I remember 
the thrill that came to 
me from editing a daily 
for those uncomplaining 
dolls.” 

From which “‘flash- 
back” by Mary Carolyn 
Davies in an interview it 
is revealed that the now 
well-known young poet 
whose verse has appeared 
in this and other magazines 
began her literary career 
in the nursery. Her knack 
at versifying was the 
means in later years of 
increasing the circulation 
of her high-school’s maga- | 
zine. The board of editors — | 
was finding it difficult to 
interest the students in 
their publication, so Miss Davies devised 
a scheme of advertising that brought im- 
mediate results. She went from room to 
room writing rhymes upon the black- 
board, a different rhyme in each room. 

“T suppose this was the beginning of 
my discovery of the. power of words and 
rhy mes,’ ’ she says. “I began to write for 
magazines and £o earn money by my pen. 
And it happened this way: My favorite 
teacher broke her collar-bone. I was too 

poor to buy flowers for her so 

. wrote a poem. Teacher praised it 

and from that moment | wanted to 

be a writer. 

“1 ran away to college because 

I despaired of ever getting there in 

any other way. With five dollars 
and no definite plan by which to 
earn more, I chose the University 
of California where I spent a won- 
derful and adventurous freshman 
year. Inspite of heavy class work 
and almost nightly college dances 
[ managed to earn enough bread- 
and-rent money to pull through 
the year. Then I won two literary 
prizes and immediately was wild to 
go to New York where there were 
real grown-up writers and one 
might perhaps learn, by looking at 
them, how they got to be like that. 
The prize money almost equaled 
the price of a ticket across the con- 
tinent and I made up the difference 
by selling my canoe, a most loved 
possession. I arrived in New York 
with four dollars and eighty-five 
cents, studied at the New York 
University, then returned to Cali- 
fornia to begin the sophomore year 
at Berkeley. But writing was in 
my blood and I dropped classes 
and lay on the grass under the 
eucalyptus trees among the poppies 
and wrote and read and was 





happy, and found out how unneces- 
sary professors were after all.” 











Mary Carolyn Davies began writing rhymes in the 
nursery, hence so many volumes of verse to her credit. 
But she prefers a live bronco to Pegasus 


_ 





It was during the European War that 
Miss Davies wrote the war poems brought 
out in book form by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, called The Drums in Our Street. 
Her published works include half a dozen 
volumes and a play. From Youth Riding 
is the following characteristic bit of free 
verse: 

You laugh 

And ride Life as if it were a bronco, 

As it rears and tries to kill you, 

And only cling tighter 

And laugh. 

Other men Life may have thrown and 
trampled, 

But you will break it to your will 

And make it carry you wherever you 
wish to go. 


Only a Westerner could write of the out- 
of-doors as blithely and yet as seriously 
as she. Her forebears came across the 
continent by foot and by ox-team; her 
father was a cowboy in his youth, then 
prospected, owned a gold mine and lost 
it. The early years of her girlhood were 
spent in a picturesque country, in a gold- 
mining town in the Canadian Rockies. 
Among glaciers and snow-capped moun- 
tains she led an unusual and exciting life 
with her three brothers, exploring the 
wild country and inventing dangerous 
games for pastime. It was while living 
in a section of Oregon a hundred miles 
from a railroad that Miss Davies was 
taught by cowboys to ride and “bust” 
broncos. 

Somewhat above medium height, slen- 
der and vivacious, Miss Davies has a 
delightfully girlish personality. She wears 
a middy blouse and her hair in braids 
when at home. Although located for a 
time in the east, a genuine love for the 
West pervades her poems. She says: 

“To have my own bronco and my own 
saddle again and never to have to see a 
city street as long as I live, is the nearest 
to heaven I can think of.” 


BERNICE BICKNELL. 
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The 
Tale of the Lion 


By 
James M. Morrison 
Dlustrated by Abraham Mejia 


Hk Camerons were breakfasting on 

a bright Monday morning. Ben, 

intent upon the morning paper 

he . upright before him by the 

igar bowl, was giv ingas atisfactory dem- 

onstration “of eficiency in stowing away a 

real meal. For Mrs. Cameron, however, 

the good thines seemed to have ee ap- 

peal. Silent and preoccupied, she gazed 

the tip of her fork and played idly with 
the food on her plate. 

H er Ease was broken by her 

band emerging from ambush to pass 
his cup for more coffee. 

Returning the filled cup she gave vent 
to her thoughts. 

“Ben, do you remember the promise 
vou made two months ago, when your 
salary was raised? You said that we 
would get a machine.” 

lie flushed guiltily and sipped his coffee 
slowly. 

“Why, ves, dear, I do remember,” he 
finally gulped; and then with a jovial air 
essayed weighty jocularity. “If promi- 
automobiles, the proletariat 
would ride.” 

For the aggrieved, nothing is more tr- 
ritating than attempted humor. 

“Ben,” she exclaimed indignantly, 
“vou're about as humorous as a htppo- 
potamus. If you didn’t intend to spend 
the money, why did you—” 

“Now, Agnes, don’t get peeved,” he 
interrupted hastily. “We're going to 
have that go-cart one of these davs.”’ 

3ut why can’t we get it now?” 

“Well, fact is, dear, it wouldn’t be good 
business to draw so much money out of 
the bank now. The Boss would think 
the raise had gone to my head.” He 
looked at his watch. “Huh! Got to 
he at it.” He kissed her good-by and 
dashed from the room. 

| he two boy Ss collected their be longings, 
and bestowing hasty kisses on their 
mother’s cheek, also tore from the house 
ind raced to school. 

Mrs. Cameron picked up the paper and 
sank into a big chair by the window. It 


ses were 


was a bit of relaxation she allowed herself 


in the mornings, after the strenuous busi- 
ness of getting her family fed and away 
from the house. She pondered over 
Ben’s refusal to gratify her great desire, 
for if there was one thing 1n the world she 
wanted above all else it was an auto- 
mobile. 

“It’s his Scotch blood that makes him 
hate to spend a cent,” she thought re- 
belliously. “If I had money of my own—” 
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Suddenly she sat up very straight. 
Her dark eyes sparkled with the light of 
a happy inspiration. 

“Why, there’s Jumbo Jack! [Il buy 
a car myself!” 

Jumbo Jack! Her mind was in a whirl 
of excitement as she thought of the thou- 
sand shares of mining stock she had pur- 
chased several months before at ten ccnts 
a share. She had kept this transaction 
a profound secret, as Ben was scornful of 
all speculation. “Gambling” he called 
it. But now she held the solution of get- 
ting an automobile right in the palm of 
her hand, so to speak, and she laughed 
outright. 

On Saturday, Jumbo Jack had been 
quoted at a dollar and fifty cents a share. 
She had thought of holding her stock 
until it reached ten dollars, but why not 
cash in now and buy an automobile? 
Well, why not? Perhaps she could get a 
used car and save some of the money 
that way. 


I ER cheeks were flushed with eager 
animation as she picked up the paper 
again to look over the 
used cars for sale. At the very first glance 
her eye was caught by an advertisement 
that seemed addressed to her personally. 

Fascinated, she read and re-read it. 

“For sale: Latest model 7-passenger 
Lion. First class condition. New cord 
tires. Car driven but few months by 
private party who took the best of care. 
Obliged to sell immediately. Car at 
569 Arroyo St.” . 

She decided to go that morning and 
look at the car, and dressed herself as 
beftted a woman who was about to ex- 
change a trifle of fifteen hundred dollars 
of mining stock for an automobile. 

At the address given she found the 
owner of the car was a Miss Brooks, an 
athletic young woman with a pleasant 
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A Story of a Raise in Salary and a Desire for an Automobile 





“Ben, do you remember the promise you made two 


\ months ago, when your salary was raised? 


face and voice. Miss Brooks led the way 
to her garage and sliding back the door 


revealed the Lion in its d 


“Oh,” breathed Mrs. Cameron, “what 
a beauty!” 
“Won't you get in,” invited Miss 


“and let me show you how it 
The proof of the car is in the run- 


” 


Brooks, 
goes? 
ning, you know. 

They drove over to the park and cir- 
cled about on its smooth highways. It 
was a perfect car, and Mrs. Cameron, 
leaning back in the deep upho'stery, 
floated in a luxurious dream. All linger- 
ing doubts as to the wisdom of her de- 
cision were swept away, all at once an 
automobile—this automobile—became no 
longer a vaguely possible luxury, but one 
of the necessities of life. When they re- 
turned, she approached the 
price with brevity. 

“T’'m pleased with the car, Miss Brooks, 
and it’s just what I want. F’ow much do 
you.ask for it?” 

“Seventeen hundred dollars 

Mrs. Cameron gasped) “That’s rather 
high for a used car, isn’t 1t? I can geta 
new one for twenty-five hundred. I 
should think twelve hundred and_ fifty 
would be nearer right.” ; 

“T couldn’t think of parting with it for 
that price,” answered Miss Lrooks with a 
wet of asperity in her tone. You can 

e for yourself that it’s as good as new. 
wv ith puckered brow rs. Cameron 
considered. Jumbo Jack was now worth 
fifteen hundred dollars; very well, she 
would stake it all on one throw. 

“I'll give fifteen hundred for it. [’m 
sure you can let it go for that. I couldn't 
possibly pay any more, as it’s all the 
money I’ve got. You see, I am buying 
this machine for my husband. It’s going 
to be a surprise to him.” 

“Surprise,” echoed Miss Brooks. 
“Doesn’t he know anything about it! 


subject of 
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“Not a thing.” She broke into smiles 

s she thought of her big handsome hus- 
ind. Her eves were shining as she went 
n confidentially. ‘“‘We never have any 
crets from each other and this will 
nock him off his feet.” 

Miss Brooks’ eves twinkled with amuse- 

ient. “T wouldn’t want to be a party to 

ich a procedure,” she said, “‘but I'll tell 

uu what I'll do. If I fail to sell the car 
vithin four days at my price, then [’ll let 

su have it at yours. Will that be satis- 
factory?” 

“Perfectly; because I’m sure you won’t 
eet seventeen hundred for it.” Mrs. 

ameron considered the car as good 
bought and mentally pictured the mono- 
eram B. C. on the door. 

At six o’clock the following morning, 
just as the sun slanted over the sleeping- 
porch rail, Ben Cameron and his wife 
awakened. Each discovered the wake- 
fulness of the other and opened respective 
mouths for comment, when there came a 
thump on the front steps. Obviously the 
morning paper, but both jumped as 
though it were a front porch bomb. 

Routine and habit were the lubricants 
that kept the Cameron household run- 
ning. Precedent decreed that the paper 
should be py in by one of the boys, 
read by Father during breakfast. 
But on this particular morning Mrs. 
Cameron, wrought up to a pitch of nervous 
excitement over her scheme of buying an 
automobile, could scarcely contain her- 

self. She was feverishly anxious to find 
out how Jumbo Jack had been quoted the 
previous day, and this knowledge was re- 
posing on the front steps. To live 
through breakfast without satisfying this 
craving for news of the stock market 


to be 


would be unbearable, so she put into 
effect a little strategic deception. She 


stretched her arms and yawned lazily, her 
feet the while rapidly searching for 
slippers. 
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“Think I’ll run downstairs and start 
breakfast before I dress.” she glibly ex- 
plained as she slipped into a kimono and 
left the room. Her steps rattled osten- 
tatiously on the back stairs and the door 
to the kitchen slammed 

Left to himself, Ben’s mind took 
curious quirk. He was a_thirty-third 
degree baseball fan, and it occurred to 
him now to sneak downstairs, get the 
paper and leisurely read the 
the previous day’s game. It was not his 
custom to read bed, but as he 
awake so early he decided to enjoy the 
luxury. Springing out, he donned _ his 
bathrobe and descended the stairs. F'e 
h: id just reached the front door when a 
voice from the living-room stopped him 

“Ben,” cried Mrs. Cameron who was 
making her dash for the paper, “‘where in 
the world are you going?” 

“Can’t a fellow go out in 
yard?” he asked defensively. 

“Of course,” she retorted, “ 
to make a show of yourself 
neighbors.” 

He grinned 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Cameron decided to let well 
enough alone and repressed her eagerness 
to glimpse Jumbo. Routine triumphed 
Breakfast was gotten through, and Ben 
departed as usual for the Slade Company’s 
wholesale hardware establishment where 
he was employed. 


was 


his front 


if you want 
before the 
| 


sheepishly and returned 


HE front door had hardly latched be- 

hind her husband when Mrs. Cameron 
quickly settled down to the paper. Her 
interest was two-fold. During breakfast 
she had been thinking, “Unless Ben has 
lost his senses, the only thing he could 
have wanted on the front porch this 
morning was the paper, and what was so 
interesting in it that he had to have it so 
early?” She turned eagerly to the financial 
page and skimmed the stock quotations 





Suddenly she jumped to her feet. 


“Ben Cameron! So this is your important engagement!” 


wheel and beside him sat a girl 


account of 
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Glory hallelujah! ‘Jumbo Jack was 
active and advanced steadily through the 
meeting, closing at one-seventyv.”’ The 
fnancial page was pleasant reading: very 
pleasant. She would have indulged in 
airy dreams but for her intense curiosity 
to find what Ben could have been so in- 
terested in. 

Beginning at the first page. she worked 
through columns of cable and t«legraphic 
despatches, strikes and the high cost of 
living, until she arrived at the sixth page. 
There in the middle, and palpably a press 
agent stunt, was a small item under the 
headline, “Daisy Darrow of the Hippo- 
drome causes Sensation.” 

“Early yesterday afternoon, Miss Daisy 
Darrow whose song and dance act at the 
Hippodrome is the week’s sensation, 
caused a near riot in one of our largest 
hardware establishments. She rushed in 
and demanded of one of t employes 
that he pay his wager. She claimed that 
he had bet her a new automobile that she 
would not dance barefoot at Lotta’s 
Fountain during the noon hour. She 
had dance d for three minutes b fore the 
stopped her. The name of the 
employe was withheld by the manage- 
ment.” 

“Well, of all things!” 
Cameron. “It must have been at Slade’s. 
Ben might have told me who it was, but 
that’s just like him. They probably 
swore everyone to secrecy So he thought 
he’d sneak out to get the paper and not 
tell me. Tl show him that I can see 
through his little game.” 

She was so satished with her reasoning 
that when Ben arrived home that evening 
she ran to the door to meet him, anxious 
to display her detective work at once. 
She kissed him hastily, and then with 
eyes triumphant held him at arm’s length, 
laughing at him. 

“Say, Ben, you old conspirator, I'll go 
down to Lotta’s Fountain and dance 


police 


ejaculated Mrs. 


There was Ben at the 
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barefoot, if your hardw are chum will give 
me an automobile for it.’ 

Ben looked at her with astonishment; 
but she thought he seemed confused, as 
though he were hiding something from her. 

“Say, are you feeling all right?” he de- 
manded. 

This apparent evasion strengthened her 
conviction that he knew all about it 
“Oh, don’t pretend you can’t understand 
English.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he retorted as he stepped into the 
dining-room. “Dinner ready?” he asked 
in that masculine way which says bla- 
tantly, “if not, why not!” 

The shadow of a suspicion in her mind 
was dissipated at dinner. He ate with 
relish and his good humor was so infec- 
tious that she forgot there was such a 
person as Daisy Darrow. 


HE paper on Wednesday morning con- 

tained bad news. With blurred eyes 
she read of “violent declines in the values 
of stockson the Mining Exchange. Heavy 
recessions cause market to break. 
Jumbo Jack declined from one-seventy 
to one dollar.” She jumped up in indig- 
nation. What right had Jumbo Jack to 
go down? It was positively indecent— 
like dying when the insurance instalment 
is overdue. She ran to the phone and 
called up the broker who had sold her 
the stock 

“Say, what’s this about Jumbo Jack 
going down to a dollar? I wouldn’t have 
bought it if I’d thought it would act like 
that.” 

“You're agitated, 
the harried broker. 

“Of course I’m agitated.” 

“Well, calm yourself; Jumbo Jack may 
not be ready for the embalmer yet.” 

She turned from the telephone reas- 
sured. She felt that Jumbo Jack was 
bound to recover, and it would be foolish 
to sacrifice seventy cents a share by sell- 
ing now. She wouldn’tdo it. You never 
could tell what a day would bring forth; 
tomorrow it might be worth two dollars. 

Smith, the cashier at Slade’s, button- 
holed Ben that afternoon. ‘A bunch of 
us are going to see Daisy Darrow at the 
Hip tonight, Ben, and you are elected to 
go. We've got the tickets, so no refusal 
goes, old man. 

Ben was gratified at this evidence of 


madam,” answered 


esteem. “Sure,” he responded heartily. 
“The party needs tone and dignity, so 


count me in.” 

He thought up a plausible excuse for 
going out that evening which he presented 
at dinner. 

“My head feels like a riveting machine 

knock, knock, knock. I need relaxa- 
tion. Some of the boys have tickets for 
a show tonight and have asked me. I 
don’t want to go, but I think I will; maybe 
it will help.” 

“T think it will do you good,” 
replied sympathetically. 

Nothing further was said about the 
matter until he was leaving. ‘Then, after 
he had tilted up her chin and kissed her, 
she asked carelessly, 

“What show are you going to?” 

“Why, the Hip, I think Smith said. 
Good-by.” 

He was gone, leaving her with several 
matters revolving in her mind—Daisy 
Darrow, a certain hardware establish- 
ment, an automobile, the Hippodrome. 


his wife 


of the Lion: 
All revolved about Ben, and the more 
they revolved, the dizzier she became. 
Pretending sleep when Ben returned, she 
tossed restlessly through the night. But 
with the advent of the morning and the 
bright sunshine, things wore a different 
aspect. 

“T’ve been an idiot to act like that 
about Ben,” she thought. ‘A woman 
ought to be attractive to hold her hus- 
band and not a moaning sob-sister.” 

She determined to be ultra attractive 
and amiable. In this she was successful. 
Ben even discarded his paper, and the 
breakfast was a pleasant bantering affair 
which he thoroughly enjoyed. As he was 
prep: iring to leave, she said: 

“Ben dear, you and I haven’t had a 
real playtime together for ever so long. 
I’ll send the boys to their aunt for dinner; 
you get off at four and we'll have tea out 
in the park the way we used to do years 
Then we’ll walk to the Cliff House, 


azo. 
ride downtown round the shore, have 
dinner and go to the theater afterwards. 


Will you, Ben?” 

He kissed her tenderly. He would 
have liked nothing better than to go on 
this jaunt with her, and it was with gen- 
uine regret that he answered. 

“T can’t, Agnes. I’d like to take this 
little splurge with you, but I’ve got a very 
important engagement this afternoon.” 

“Well then, can’t I meet you down- 
town at five?”’ she pleaded. 

“T’d like mighty well to do it, but I 
can’t. In fact I may be a little late in 
getting home tonight. Pm dreadfully 
sorry, but some other: time.’ Again he 
kissed her and took his way to Slade’s. 

She had earnestly set herself to be nice 
to Ben, and it was discouraging to have 
her plan fail. In this mood she noticed 
the morning paper and _ remembered 
Jumbo Jack. It was like a blow between 
the eyes to read that the stock had con- 
tinued its downward slide and at the close 
of the previous day’s selling was worth 
only fifty cents. Her castle of cards was 
tottering. 

She must call up Miss Brooks at once 
and let her know that she couldn’t buy 
the car. It would be difficult, but it 
was the only decent thing to do. 
were tears in her eyes and a sob in her 
voice as she got Miss Brooks on the line. 

“J—]—Il’m afraid—I—I can’t take that 
car now,” she stammered into the phone. 

“What?” 

“T—I’ve had a great misfortune. 
—it’s spoiled my plans.” 

Miss Brooks held the line patiently. 
“T don’t understand what you are talking 
about. ‘The car is sold.” 

Sold?” 

“Yes, sold.”” It seemed to Mrs. Cam- 
eron that the reply was unnecessarily 
brusk. 

She wearily replaced the receiver on 
the hook. The car was sold! Her great 
surprise for her husband had fallen flat! 

“Oh, well,” she thought, filled with 
self pity, “what good would a car do now, 
anyway, with Ben acting so queer!” A 
little shadow of jealousy crossed her 


It’s 


mind. She frowned at the thought of 
Daisy Darrow, then resolutely put it 
aside. It was too ridiculous. Ben was 


just stubbornly loyal to some friend at 
Slade’s; he had nothing to do with the 
actress and her crazy wager. But the 
day seemed like a vacuum now that all 
her plans had gone awry. 
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The house was too confining; so in th: 
afternoon she walked to the park an 
climbing a knoll back from the road, sz 
under a tree and watched the machin 
roll round the curve below. It was 
mournful sight, reminding her of her los: 
automobile and the expiring Jumbo Jack 
Doubt and suspicion kept darting throug! 
her troubled mind. Nervously she pick« 
wisps of grass and tore them up. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she was sayin 
for the fourth time, trying to drive awa\ 
the hovering shadows, when her eyes 
caught sight of a tan motor. “It’s just 
like the one I wanted,” she thought sadly 
and sighed. Then she jumped to het 
feet. 

“Ben Cameron! So this is your im- 
portant engagement!’ Rapidly running 
down the knoll, she stood by the highway 
and looked after the flying automobile. 
She would like to tell Daisy Darrow what 
she thought of her! There could be no 
doubt. She had distinctly seen Ben at 
the wheel and beside him was a gir! 
dressed in white. 

Mrs. Cameron groaned and dropped to 
the grass. “I can’t see Ben. I can’t,” she 
moaned with her head throbbing, “‘but | 
can’t go away and leave the boys.” 

At length she rose to her feet, and in a 
daze made her way home and went to bed 
in a darkened room. The boys wer 
clumsily sympathetic but she sent them 
away. She wanted to be alone. ‘Tell 
your father not to disturb me when he 
comes home and you can all go out to a 
restaurant for dinner.” 

Trouble! She had been full of it be- 
fore, but that was nothing; now, she was 
sick. After all these years, to find that 
her idol was made of clay! The revela- 
tion crushed her. 

Ben was rather late getting home. She 
heard the front door close and then the 
older boy explaining to his father, 
“Mother is awful sick.” 


EN came stealthily up the stairs and 
looked into the darkened room. “Ag- 
es,” he whispered, “Agnes.’”’ She made no 
sound. She heard him tell the boys that 
they would stay home in case Mother 
wanted something. Later came sounds 
from the kitchen, the three of them mov- 
ing about, the rattling of dishes. 

Mrs. Cameron tossed, and finally sat 
up listening intently to the kitchen 
sounds. “Ben is a dear; I must be 
wrong,” she said to herself, and then fell 
to sobbing, “Oh, Ben has forgotten me; 
he’s forgotten me.” 

Several times Ben stole upstairs but 
his wife lay still, with closed eyes. At 
length she heard him fixing the couch in 
the hall to sleep on. During the night 
the spells of self-pity, anger, and martyr- 
dom that swept over her grew less fre- 
quent. She even slept toward morning 
and was genuinely fast asleep when Ben 
looked in on her. He saw that her face 
was tear-stained and swollen. 

“Poor Agnes.” He looked tenderly at 
her touseled head. “I didn’t know you 
were banking so on yesterday’s party, but 
we'll see if we can make it up today.” 

When Mrs. Cameron woke it was nine 
o’clock and the house was very still. She 
got up and dressed, went to the kitchen to 
get some coffee. She was surprised to find 
that she had a good appetite and as she 
ate, the troubles with which she had been 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The horseback men were the freest men 
From the days of the big ice pack, 

When they first crawled out of their musty den 
And followed a horse’s track. 

The cave man crouched in the dark and died 

But his son found out that the world is wide 
When he climbed on a horse’s back. 


Horseback men, O horseback men, 
Bowlegged brave old crew! 

Here’s to your kin where the free stars spin— 

Cowpuncher, Cossack and Bedouin, 
Gaucho, Mongol and Sioux! 


The bold Goth spurred into lazy Rome; 
Great Genghis loped with his force;: 
Our Westerner fought for his wide new home 
Bestriding a bronc, of course. 
New land, new freedom, or just the deuce— 
Whenever the spirit of man broke loose 
He went and straddled a horse. 


BY BADGER CLARK 








Horseback men, O horseback men, 
The weak hide under their roofs, 

But only the strong to your tribe belong 

So history’s mostly a horseback song, 
And set to the thud of the hoofs. 


But the sword bowsdown to the monkey-wrench 
And the saddle fades from the scene, 

For the warrior squats in a miry trench 
Or charges by gasoline— 

And grim Time, quitting his old horse jog, 

Whirs us forward into the fog 
On the wings of a swift machine.” 


Horseback men, O horseback men, 
Your long day dims at last, 
But your fameSwill climb to a myth sublime 
From the horse tracks thick on the trail of Time 
And the echo of hoofs from the past. 
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The Man Who Could Not Be Scared 


How ‘Borax’ Smith, Broke at Sixty-fre, Came Back 


IGHT years ago, when Francis 

Marion Smith, better known 

throughout the world as 

“Borax” Smith, was sixty-five 
years old, his various holdings were 
estimated at between twenty and thirty 
million dollars. He controlled the world’s 
borax industry; he also controlled a large 
ferry and street railway system connecting 
four cities and he was involved in mining 
and other activities. 

A year later he was worse than broke. 
He had lost the entire immense fortune it 
had taken him a lifetime to accumulate, 
and was several million dollars in debt. 
All of his numerous enterprises—with the 
exception of one that did not pay—had 
passed from his control. 

Today at the age of seventy-three, he 


is the master of a totally new fortune of 


many millions. He is again at the head 
of extensive enterprises. And he is pre- 
paring to wage a battle royal to regain his 
old crown as the world’s borax king. It 
is one of the most remarkable ‘‘come- 
backs” ever recorded in the 
business world. 

Smith was only twenty-six 
when he laid the foundation | 
of the vast fortune he later 
amassed in borax. He had | 
come West from Wisconsin 
in response to the call of | 
adventure. He had spent five 
years working in the mines 
and forests of Idaho and the 
Northwest generally. 


today. 
should vanish overnight. 
face the necessity of starting again from the 
bottom? Could you, would you do it? Here’s 


S trong at Seventy-three 


By Harold is FitzGerald 


Author of: Room at the Tof, etc. 


pistols, refused to yield an iota of his 
rights. Presently, without firing a shot, 
the six intruders filed grumblingly off. 

If for a moment Smith had been scared 
by the fact that he was hopelessly out- 
numbered and out-armed, his property 
would have taken wings. But that is 
only half the story. 

The claim, which was high in the moun- 
tains of Esmeralda county, commanded 
an excellent view of an adjacent desert 
valley on the floor of which Smith 
noticed a peculiar broad white streak. 
Finally his curiosity impelled him to 
make an investigation. He found the 
white streak to consist of the largest 
deposit of borax discovered up to that 
time. 

Of course Smith has had much luck; 
but in every instance it has come to him 


culties that completely discouraged 
others. 

Although Smith had discovered the 
entire borax deposit, the law per- 
mitted him to file his claim on only 
twenty acres of it. So he hunted up a 
number of friends and acquaintances, 
enough to file claims on all the rest; and 
all of them agreed to work together in the 
production and marketing of the mineral, 
and to share the proceeds. 

But then difficulties arose. Owing to 
the high price, about five dollars a pound, 
there was only a very small demand for 
borax—less than six hundred tons annu- 
ally in the United States, imported from 
Italy and this bit for pharmaceutical use. 
As soon as the extent of Smith’s new 
borax deposit became known, before a 
pound of the new borax reached the 
market, the price slumped to ten cents a 
poun d. 

To all the claimants except Smith the 
situation looked hopeless. One by one 
they became discouraged and withdrew. 

Smith alone stuck. He did 
more. Tenacious in faith, 





VER been broke? It’s a pleasant memory 
to lonk back to the days of struggle and 
poverty from the security and comfort of 
But suppose that security and comfort 
How would you 


he bought out the other 
locators one by one as they 


withdrew until he owned 
the entire deposit. 
Transportation was_ the 


first of the many problems 
Smith attacked. The usual 
narrow-rimmed wagon was 
almost useless in the sands of 
the desert. Smith built a 
huge wagon with very wide 


When he was twenty-six he ne : : 
was supplying fuel by con- | a man who did if. The story of his career isa tires, a conv eyance capable 
—% - a ong in og | better tonic than champagne or ‘Scotch. If so gg i ‘_o si 
and for this purpose ha ; ordinary load, and _ hitche 
cukeeed 2 ee, * timber | YOu are blue, discouraged, downhearted, read onenty’ males wo it The 
claim. Fuel was scarce in it twice asa stimulant. If you are struggling method, in vogue until the 
those parts. One day he for a foothold, read it for inspiration. If you railroad came decades later, 


Mexicans, an Indian and a 
white man _ busily cutting 


‘ | 

returned home to find four | 
a | 

wood on his property. They 


have arrived, the story will entertain you. 


—The Editors. 


brought transportation costs 
down to a point where suc- 
cessful exploitation of the 
Teal’s Marsh deposit became 











had already cut several cords 
and had a train of pack 
horses waiting to carry it away. 

For miles round there was no one on 
whom he could call for assistance. Every- 
one of the six claim jumpers was armed 
with a knife and a pistol. As for Smith, 
he had only a rifle—and just four cart- 
ridges! Let shooting once start, and he 
would be lost even if he made every shot 
count. 

In spite of these odds, he leveled his 
rifle at the intruders and ordered them 
away. ‘They cursed him in three lan- 
guages and refused to go; and it looked 
as though Sniith’s surrender was the only 
alternative. Yet Smith, with his four 
bullets, advanced fearlessly and threat- 
ened to begin shooting. Then they 


demanded a compromise—to be allowed 
to take the wood they had spent the day 
cutting. Once again Smith, with his four 
cartridges against half a dozen knives and 





only after he had struggled through 
difficulties and dis: ippointments sufficient 
to discourz ge other men; in virtually 
every case it has been founded solidly 
upon his optimism, his stick-to-it-1veness, 
and his courage. 

“He simply won’t be beaten,” said one 
of his close business associates. ‘“When- 
ever he sets out to do a thing, he believes 
with all his soul that it can be done, and 
that he can doit. He absolutely will not 
let difficulties scare him. Start to talk to 
him about the difficulties of a plan, and 
he’ll wave his hands at you impatiently. 
He wants to know how it can, rather than 
why it can not be done. It’s that quality 
in him that’s responsible for his remark- 
able success.” 

His borax discovery would have meant 
very little to him if he had not had the 
courage to stick it out in the face of dif_i- 


possible—if a market could 
be found for the output. 

And the very calamity that drove out 
the other claimants, the tremendous drop 
in the world price of borax, proved to be a 
great boon. When the price fell, borax 
suddenly became available for a multitude 
of new uses. Manufacturers began dis- 
covering new ways in which this now 
inexpensive commodity could be profit- 
ably used. New markets sprang up 
everywhere for the cheap product. Where 
it had been employed only by blacksmiths, 
for soldering, and by druggists, after its 
price dropped it gradually became applied 
to more than two hundred and _ fifty 
different purposes, ranging all the way 
from many kinds of kitchen use to the 
manufacture of such things as automo- 
biles and glass-ware. P resently there 
was a clamorous market for all the borax 
Smith could produce. 

For a number of years Smith devoted 
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himself to finding, and encouraging others 
to find, new uses for borax; and also in 
buying up every possible newly discovered 
source of the mineral; so that the business 
not only grew to vast proportions, but it 
became virtually a world-wide monoply. 
The twenty-mule team, the invention of 
Smith’s that had made the enterprise 
originally possible, was adopted as the 
trade mark; and it became known in 
every corner of the earth. Smith’s income 
from his borax holdings increased year by 
year until it reached the annual figure of 
six hundred thousand dollars. 

Smith was over fifty, controlled the 
world’s borax business, had an income 
far beyond his needs when he launched 
another huge enterprise. 


A Vision of the Future 


In Oakland, California, where Smith 
was living at this time, an insurance 
broker named Havens led him to the top 
of one of the hills overlooking the city and 
San Francisco bay, and described to him 
a project that he had in mind. Across 
the bay was San Francisco, its growing 
population pressing harder each year upon 
the restricted available land area of the 
hilly peninsula. Over here was Oakland, 
a city of only eighty thousand, flanked 
by thousands of acres of idle land. But 
between San Francisco and Oakland the 
ferry service was slow and infrequent, and 
not likely to be improved rapidly; and the 

rowth of Oakland was further hampered 
4 the fact that it depended upon half a 
a dozen street car lines under separate 
ownership, without trans- 
fer privileges. 

Havens idea was to 
buy up as much as possible 
of the unoccupied land 
adjoining Oaklard; to 
build a new and fast 
ferry system to San Fran- 
cisco; to send fast inter- 
urban electric trains up 
into the purchased areas; 
to buy and merge all the 
various street car lines, 
and to feed these realty 
holdings with them also; 
and then to people this 
great unoccupied territory 
with the overflow from 
San Francisco and with 
those who would come to 
the growing suburb for its 
own sake. 

The project required 
vision, faith and much 
money. It was necessary 
tospend millions to build 
the ferry system, purchase 
all the traction lines and 
tie up thousands of acres 
before it would be possible 
to take in a cent. This 
would have to be done in 
the face of the certain op- 
Position of the owners of 
the established transbay 
transportation system, the 
outhern Pacific, one of 
the most powerful corpora- 
tions in the West. ‘There 
Would be the enormous 
financial strain of carrying 
hundreds of acres of un- 
sold land for years, per- 
haps decades. ‘The expen- 
sive ferry system, adding 


He lost twenty millions when he was sixty-five. 
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its service to that already existing, would 
probably have to run at a loss until the 
city had increased greatly in size. Every 
angle of the scheme involved risk, difh- 
culties, opposition and danger. 

ne of his close business associates 
pointed out to Smith that he had no 
possible need for going into any new, 
and particularly any dangerous, venture; 
with his assured income of six hundred 
thousand a year, he had more ready 
money than he could ever possibly 
require. “I know,” Smith agreed, “‘but 
that isn’t my nature.” 

The plan outlined by Havens was 
a colossal and a magnificent one, and it 
seized hold of his imagination. He 
determined to create that greater city 
upon the eastern shore of the bay, to make 
a second fortune in a new field. Having 
determined upon this, nothing could 
shake him from it. 

In spite of all the dangers and obstacles, 
Smith not only went in—he went in com- 
pletely. In order to carry out this 
venture, he staked his entire fortune, 
down almost to the last cent. The value 
of his borax holdings at that time has 
been variously estimated at from ten to 
fifteen millions; whatever they were 
worth, he put them all in. That is, he 
pledged his ‘borax stock with bankers for 
all he could borrow upon it; and all of 
this he then transmuted into acreage, 
ferryboats and street cars. He shoved 
his entire huge stack of chips into 
the center of the table. It would be 
hard to find in all business history a 
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more striking example of sheer financial 
courage. 

The result of Smith’s courageous ven- 
ture is probably the greatest civic devel- 
opment ever due to any one man. In 
twenty years he has brought Oakland to 
a point which real estate men in that city 
say it would not have reached otherwise in 
fifty. Luck followed his daring again; 
for when the earthquake and fire of 1906 
sent thousands of families out of San 
Francisco, Smith’s transportation facili- 
ties drew a large proportion of them to 
Oakland, and kept them there. Since 
Smith initiated his project in 1902, the 
population of Oakland has grown from 
80,000 to 216,000; that of Berkeley from 
25,000 to 70,000; and the real estate men 
in those cities assert that the largest share 
of this increase is almost entirely due to 
Smith, directly or indirectly. 


The Crash of His Hopes 


But the creative instinct and the 
courage that benefited others had differ- 
ent results for Smith himself. He under- 
estimated costs and overestimated his 
resources. The Southern Pacific elec- 
trized its Oakland lines, improved its ferry 
service and as a result both systems lost 
money continuously. The land did not 
sell rapidly enough. Forced to raise 
more money, Smith issued bonds, ever 
more bonds on his unproductive property, 
thus still further increasing the deficits 
which were met by the issue and sale of 
still more bonds. Finally it became sus- 
pected among Smith’s creditors that his 
debts, including these nue 
merous and lofty bond 
issues, exceeded his assets; 
and he was forced into the 
bankruptcy court. 

His borax holdings were 
sold to repay the loans 
made on them. Thus he 
lost the world-wide borax 
concern that he himself 
had practically created. 
What was left over went 
toward paying the debts 
hanging over the Oakland 
properties; it failed by 
several millions to meet 
them. So Smith, on top 
of losing the great project 
he had built up in Oak- 
land, and the greater one 
that had been paying him 
six hundred thousand a 
year, was several million 
dollars in debt. 

He had seen a fortune 
of upward of twenty mil- 
lions, the work of a life- 
time, wiped out. He was 
sixty-five, an age at which 
most men have retired 
from active business. Mil- 
lions in debt, he was farther 
down than when he had 
started out forty years 
earlier. 

But Smith’s courage was 
as high as on the day that 
he stood off half a dozen 
claim jumpers with four 
cartridges. The dust of 
the landslide of his for- 
tunes had scarcely settled 
before he was out scouting 
for a new opening in the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Martha came suddenly to her feet with a little ery. ‘*Look at him!” Uncle Jimmy said shakily. 
For all her coolness, Judith blanched at the sight 





SKY CABIN 


How Fate Played Into the Hands of the Ghittering Mrs. Lashbrook 
and Winked When the Cards Were Played 


IVE years as a mountain 

doctor in the Rockies had 

worked two cures on Fred- 

erick Lashbrook: he had 
regained his health and he had 
outgrown his love for his wife 
Judith. It had never been a 
deep affection, and when Judith, cold and 
ease-loving, refused to accompany him 
West when his health failed, he left her 
practically everything he owned and 
went alone. And now, who should ap- 
pear at Little Owl but the almost for- 
gotten Judith, exquisite as ever, calmly 
announcing that she had come on a mat- 
ter that only he could adjust. 


In Three Parts 


By Alma and Paul Ellerbe 


Authors of: Pound Calico, ete. 
Illustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


“T’m losing caste,” she said. ‘There is 


talk about me and another man. I’ve 
been—straight. But I’ve been indis- 
creet. It means social ruin, and—well, 


I need a husband.” 

“Why don’t you divorce me and marry 
one?” he asked. 

“But I need money—lots of money. I 
can’t exist without it. The fact is, Fred, 


my stepmother has left me her 
money—on one condition, ‘that 
I live with my husband, Frederick 
Lashbrook, as long as we both 
shall live.’ It is nearly a million! 
So you see why I’m here.” 

Up the trail through the dark 
came Mumms, a drifter in the mountains, 
bringing an unconscious man. They cat 
ried the patient to the little office near the 
house. “His name’s Stephen Moberly, 
said Mumms. “His horse throwed him 
on his head.” 

“Get Martha Radmore,” the doctor 
told Uncle Jimmy, his old housekeeper. 
Martha lived nearby in the cafion, a vital, 
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ou'doors woman who had often helped 
La: hbrook with difficult cases. “When she 


appeared, Judith felt a qualm: this girl 
wa: far too good-looking, self-reliant and 
young to suit her. Intercepting Martha, 
Ju th introduced herself as Mrs. Lash- 
rook, surprising the other but failing to 
embarrass her as she had expected. 
Vhen Lashbrook and Martha returned 
to the house after making sure Moberly 


would live, Mumms was waiting with 
Judith. Mumms explained that Moberly 
was a mysterious person “from the east” 

who lived across the mountains. “But 


declared; ‘‘richer’n the 


he’s rich,” he 


Camp Bird mine. He was in the war; got 
a medal for bravery, but he won t talk 
abot ut it or anything about himself.” 


| horoughly curious, Judith went alone 


to the ofice—and stared in surprise. “The 
unconscious man’s face was familiar. She 
recalled the headlines she had read months 
be “ re: Richard Kent, Scion of Wealthy 


Fa , Report -d Missing in France. 

“pe ate gave his room to Judith and 
went to stay with Mumms and Moberly 
in the office. But before he left her she 
pulled his head down and kissed him. 
And outside the window Martha, on her 
Ww ay back to her house, saw. 

o himself Lashbrook said he would 
hs to go back with Judith—uwnless 
Martha Radmore loved him. And while 
he set about testing Martha’s feelings, 
Judith was busy figuring out how she 
could tie Martha’s hands. For she sus- 
pected a warmer feeling between the two 
than showed. At the same time the 
knowledge she had of the injured man’s 
connections began to make her step- 
mother’s nearly-a-million seem small in- 
deed : 

Lashbrook sought Martha, explained 
what Judith wanted, watched her closely 
fora sign. But Martha gave no sign, and 
they pz arted with what Lashbrook wanted 
to say unsaid. Calmly he told Judith he 
would go back with her. It would take 
two weeks to clear up his affairs. Could 
she wait or would she rather go on ahead? 
Judith said she’d wait. ; 

Often alone with the recuperating man, 
Judith told him what she knew of his past; 
how she had seen him once in New York; 
how she had known Adelaide, the girl he 
married; and what she knew of his shat- 
tere d romance and divorce. 

“It is better for everybody that Richard 
Kent is dead in France,” said Moberly. 
But she knew that he looked forward 
eagerly to her daily visits. She asked 
Mumms why Moberly was hiding in the 
mountains, but Mumms knew nothing 
definite. Convinced that Moberly: was 
not a fugitive from justice, but a fugitive 
from the wreck of his life, Judith wondered 
if after all it might not ‘be better to play 
for him and let Lashbrook go. 

Oge morning as she sat waiting for 
Moberly a stranger:came up to Mumma, 
who was just outside her window. “ 4 
hé 
said 

Judith heard Mumms deliberately give 
the inquirer false directions that would 
send him away from Little Owl and 
down the cafion to the railroad town of 
Red Spruce. 

Then Mumms rose and went to the 
stabic, so he did not see what Judith saw. 

‘or just then Moberly came round the 
corner of the house and met the stranger. 
oberly gave no sign that she could see, 
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but a flash of recognition, instantly re- 
Pressed, came into the face of the new- 
comer. The stranger went on down the 
road, but at the point where Mumms had 
told him to turn to the right toward Red 
Spruce he turned unhesitatingly to the 
left toward Little Owl. 


Part III 

ND so the four people stuck off 

in that little pocket of the Colo- 

rado Rockies found themselves 

at a deadlock, each pledged to a 

way he did not want to take by something 

one of the others would not or could not 
do. 

On the day after Judith’s discovery 
that a man inquiring for Moberly had 
recognized Kent, Lashbrook went to Mar- 
tha’s house on an errand he didn’t like. 

He took the trail through the kinni- 
kinick in big smashing half-leaps, half- 
drops, scattering the rocks and dislodging 
little patches of the snow that was hidden 
everywhere under the bushes. Slingsby 
ranged on ahead, unaware that the errand 
had to do with him. 

At the bridge they were charged by the 

pack: Sandy and Mrs. Sandy, Wendy and 
Colonel Carter. They all gave tongue at 
once and poured welcomingly down from 
the other side, and he went into Martha’s 
yard in a wave of dogs. 

Martha stood at the head of the porch 
steps talking with Harriet. Mumms was 
coming down the hill from the barn with 
the swift, loose gait of an old fox. 

He intercepted Lashbrook before the 
others could speak to him. 

“Tm glad it was me could tell you the 
news. Harr’et an’ me’s jest been married. 
Down to Red Spruce. Brother Gant 
done it. We’d ruther hev had most any- 
body else—some un that don’t allus make 
you feel so damn porely about everything 
in general, marryin’ included, but they 
aint no choice in parsons round this place. 
Sawed-Off Williamson wuz one o’ the 
witnesses, and Miss Martha was the 
other. 

‘An’ the bride,” he continued, and laid 
his hand on her arm with shy and awk- 
ward possessiveness, ‘“‘the bride warn’t 
much fixed up, as you might say, but she 
was shore aca” 

A strange new laugh ran into Harriet’s 
throat, and color into her colorless face. 
There was unsuspected, quiet beauty 
there, showing suddenly like glowing coals 
beneath the ashes of loneliness and neg- 
lect. In her worn and shabby clothes and 
the ugly little untrimmed black felt hat 
with a rusty green ribbon band on her 
sun-streaked hair, the old misery just 
beginning to break up in her eyes, Harriet 
Mummss was lovely. 

“T been straight sence I quit drinkin’,” 
Mumms said quietly to Martha and Lash- 
brook, “‘an’ I aim to continue.’ 

It was his pledge to his wife, with them 
for witnesses. 

He and Harriet went on up to tell 
Moberly, and Lashbrook in with Martha. 
Martha sat on a cushion on top of a huge 
cylindrical billet of wood almost in the 
fire, and he took his old place in front of 
it on the hearth, with Mr. and Mrs. Sandy 
MacLean on either side, still panting and 
looking up at him. 

How often Martha had sat and he had 
stood like that and gone at it hammer 
and tongs in high debate, or talked along 
as effortlessly and comfortably as the 
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river that held the house in the curve of its 
arm, or let slip just words enough to point 
up the friendly silences that were the best 
of all; while Martha’s presence filled the 
house with silent music. 

Entirely apart from his new-found love 
for her, something exquisite and yet as 
staunch as those old granite hills, lovely 
and yet as plain and useful as the big 
hard palm of his hand, had been growing 
up between them. 

He felt that he had known this little 
house longer and better than any other 
place on earth. He had worked and slept 
and eaten in Sky Cabin, and it was his, 
and he was attached to every stick of it, 
but this was different. He could never 
do to a place what Martha had done to 
this one. The things in it glowed with an 
inner light that no man could ever give 
them. He supposed it was the light of 
home. 

He turned his head away from it and 
looked out of a window. Out of the 
powdered green of a silver spruce tree the 
beautiful cold face of his wife grew into 
his consciousness. And the memory of 
Judith’s quality came acridly into his 
mind and ran through him like a poison. 
The light of home was something that 
Judith knew nothing about. He roused 
himself with a start. Sandy MacLean 
had arisen and was scratching at the front 
door. 

Lashbrook opened it and Sandy went 
down the front steps and off along the 
road, with rheumatic and dignified delib- 
eration, while the other dogs followed him 
with glances of silent contempt. 


“His magnificent persistence,” said 
Martha, “has degenerated into mere 


formalism.” 

Sandy was off for his daily badger hunt. 
It consisted in sitting sedately and 
idiotically beside a hole which he had 
watched now for years and which was 
universally known to be empty. Lash- 
brook was forced to agree that he had 
lost most of his respect for Sandy. Which 
brought him to his errand. 

“T’ve brought Slingsby down,” he said, 
in a queer voice, “to ask you if you’d look 
out for him when I’m gone.” 

“You're going to leave him?” 

“Te’ll be easier on him than taking him 
into a city house. He’d thresh himself to 
pieces. 

He was vexed at his inability to get the 
quality of unnaturalness out of his voice. 

Her eyes met his with involuntary 
frankness, and he answered them quickly. 

“You're thinking that I shall too, aren’t 


you?” 

“You've fitted in so,” she said, “that 
I’d come to think that you belonged here 
—along with Mumms and the squaw- 
berry bushes and me.” She seemed to 
veer suddenly and safely away from the 
ide: a. She smiled, almost i 3 ntionally. 

“But you don’t, of course. You belong 
back there. Of course I'll look out for 
him. Won’t I, old fellow?” 

Slingsby came over and she towseled 
his ears. 

“T oughtn’t to 
suddenly and sharply. ‘“‘Nothing can be 
quite right that takes me away. I'll 
never be needed anywhere as I’m needed 
here.” He frowned at the thoughts that 
rose into his mind. “It’s a queer lot 
we ve looked after together, isn’t it? Did 
you ever think how many of them are 
broken bits that the surge of humanity 
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has washed off here into these empty 
shingles? And now, with winter on top 
of ’em, and their only doctor gone ‘ 

He looked down unhappily into her 
clear eyes, and, as always, they helped 
him hold the balance steady. 

“You mustn’t think of them,” she said 
gently. “Old Dr. Winstock will look 
out for them from Red Spruce, as he did 
before you came. And I'll go on being 
your assistant, you know, whether you’re 
here or not. You did a magnificent best 
for them while you could. Now if it’s 
right to go, it’s right, and you won’t be 
bobbling it with regrets. It'll be rather 
wonderful having your own hospital and 
a chance to work out all your plans. And 
being a part of the world instead of a piece 
of flotsam off in its empty shingles!” 

He met her look squarely. 

“The plain truth is, these empty 
shingles are filling up, and you and I have 
helped to fill them by fighting back disease 
and carelessness and forcing the mine 
owners and the ranchers to do the decent 
thing by their employees. The big hold- 
ings are going fast. The little farms and 
ranches are multiplying. There are ten 
schools now where there was one when 
I came.” He thought for a moment. 
“There are just six little settlements 
growing into villages that look to me for 
guidance in everything that touches the 
health of their people. They’re 


looks me in the eyes and values me first 
and last and always as a human being. 

“T’ll be walking up and down those 
damned streets flairing the wind like a fox 
for the smell of the mountain sage and the 
spruce trees of my own country; longing for 
the blue canon smoke drifting through the 
twilight, and the swish of the canon wind, 
and that rigid, saw-toothed line of moun- 
tain tops cutting the sky in the west. 
And always, until I die, for your friend- 
ship—” 

The bell of Martha’s telephone cut in 
on him. She returned from it with the 
look of quiet absorbed selfless alertness 
on her face that he had seen there so often. 

“Tt’s Kate Galloway. She _ thinks 
Jerry’s dying. She called Uncle Jimmy 
first. He’s getting the car ready for you.” 

Jerry Galloway had a bit of a home- 
stead in the forest reserve over on Crazy 
Horse Creek. He had been a railroad 
rate clerk once, and that monotony had 
eaten into his soul and driven him finally 
into this, without the money or the 
strength to see it through. He had been 
making a dying slowly in the midst of his 
solitude ever since Lashbrook had known 
him. If this was really the end, before 
the snow came again, it would be a good 
thing. 

Martha stuck out her hand. 

“Good-by, Fred. We mustn’t do this 
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again. It hurts too much. If it he'ps 
any, you can know that I trust you to the 
last ditch.” 

Things leapt into his eyes, but he didn’t 
say them. Again her eyes steadied him. 

“Good-by.” He held her hand tightly 
for a moment, and then was gone. 

Slingsby was after him like a shot. He 
stopped. 

“Don’t bother to send him back. J’ll 
go up after a bit and get him.” 

- nodded curtly and climbed the 
trail. 


S Lashbrook slithered down his 

mountainside in Miss Jubilee to see 
Jerry Galloway for the last time Judith 
sat on the porch and watched him go. 

When the trees had swallowed him up, 
she continued to sit, looking’out over the 
vast wedge-shaped amphitheatre before 
her. Its walls were two mountain ranges 
running steeply down to the narrow cafion 
and Roaring River. Sky Cabin was’stuck 
like a speck on one of the walls, and from 
it you saw the whole dark green expanse 
of the other, slashed across diagonally with 
the long white scar of a road. 

Martha came round the house with 
Slingsby on a leash. 

“That’s the road to Crazy Horse,” she 
said. “Miss Jubilee won’t look much 
bigger than a toad at that distance, but if 
you watch you can see her 
after a bit.” 





rowing into towns almost as 
watch ’em.” 

Martha nodded. “You’ve 
really been in at the birth of 
a little empire—helped to lay 
its foundations.” 

One of the reasons he loved 
her was that she always made 
the fire in him leap higher. 
“Yes,” he said, “it 25 a little 
like that. It is, in its way, 
a breath-taking enterprise. 
It has a tiny bit to do with 
the making of history.” 

“T’m going,” he said grim- 
ly, “and I’m not going to 
whine about it, but give me 
all my due just once. Not 
even Slingsby will hate that 
city house more than I shall. 
Servants everywhere, sleek 
and respectful! (I know 
Judith!) and a huge shining 
hearse of a limousine to roll 
me silently and discreetly | 
upon my respectable errands. 
Life eluding me always— 
always just beyond that 
transparent, inexorable wall 
that Judith knows so well 
how to surround herself with. 

“Let me speak out just 
once, and I'll never do it 
again. I don’t want servants. 
Igabhor the tribe. I want 
friends: bald, down-at-the- 
heels, kind-eyed Uncle 
Jimmy; the people who sit 
at night beside the lights of 
Little Owl; this quiet, simple 
paradise of a house that you 
live in. And I want a 
scrubby staunch _hard- 
footed Western horse to ride, 
or a battered little car to 
drive that I can put over any 
road or no road, and a 
countryside to serve that 











“Lost!” he was wailing in a voice that was full of pain 


**Lost in the cold!" 


and fear. 


She lingered for a minute 
or two, for politeness’ sake. 

And after a bit they did see 
the little car go scuttling up 
the white slant through the 
green. And heard the clatter 
of her prodigious "striving, 
faintly, through the utter, 
bird - accented stillness of 
those mountain fastnesses. 

It was a long slow climb, 
and they fell to talking, and 
only glanced over now and 
then to observe the progress 
of the car. 

There was a place where 
the white slant forked—split 
into two white slants. 

Uncle Jimmy came slap- 
ping along the porch and 
stopped for a commonplace 
or two. Thecar paused fora 
moment at the fork and then 
moved rapidly along the 
lower, more level track. 

“Why does he gothat way?” 
said Judith. “Is it better 
than the other?” 

Uncle Jimmy and Martha 
looked back at the moving 
car, and Martha came sud- 
denly to her feet. She said 
nothing, but a little cry was 
wrung from her that made 
Judith look at her sharply. 
She had turned as pale as 

aper. 

“Good God a’mighty!” 
said Uncle Jimmy shakily. 
“He’s taken the wrong road!” 

“What’s the matter with 
it?” Judith got up too. She 
was always quiet in an 
emergency. 

“The bridge!” said the old 
man in a voice that cracked. 
“Tt’s rotten. Jest waitin’ fer 
the wind to blow it over! It 
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wouldn’t hold up a coyote!” 
He clutched one of the spruce 
logs that made the pillars of 
the porch and leaned out, 
watching. “It'll go down under 
him as sure as—” He let his 
sentence trail off into a whisper. 

The car scuttled along an 
outthrust elbow of the road. 
At the point of the elbow was 
a bridge over a deep and nar- 
row chasm that gashed its way 
into the mountain. The coun- 
try fell away sheer from that 
place to the river, a thousand 
feet below. 

The car slowed for the curve, 
got such start as it could, and 
sped out upon the bridge. 

“Look at him!” Uncle Jimmy 
muttered softly. “Oh, my 
God, look at him!” 

Even at that distance they 
could see the timbers of the 
bridge begin to sway while the 
car was still in the middle of 
it—poised for a moment like a 
bird in space—riding for a mad 
second a disintegrating raft in 
the air. 

A little more wearing away 
of Miss Jubilee’s faithful old 
engine, a little less alacrity in 
her pick-up, and it would have 
been the last of car and driver. 

For all her coolness, Judith 
blanched and turned away with 
a sobbing shiver. The sweat 
sprang out on Uncle Jimmy’s 
forehead. But Martha, after 
her one little cry, stood quite 
still and gave no sign. 

It was as if they saw a gaunt 
Death rise out of that rift in 
the hills and clutch Miss Jubi- 
lee’s back wheels with bony, 
avid fingers, and the staunch 
little car fling him off and leap 
to safety by a hair’s breadth. 
She seemed to hang for a 
fraction of a second clawing for 
a foothold with all the depth 
of the chasm dragging at the 
tail of her. Then she jerked 
forward, settled into her pace 
and went steadily along the 
road again. 


Behind her the bridge rocked 








He found her somehow in the welter—stumbled over her and sank to his knees 


beside her. 


She was crumpled and limp 








and broke, and went down ina 
crash that was audible across 
the canon. The heavy timbers dove 
cleanly, endwise, the lighter boards sailed 
out like clay pigeons. The jar loosened 
the huge buttressing rocks at the ends 
and they went bounding and smashing 
through the trees and the bushes down to 
the river, dislodging a varied debris. 
Showers of smaller rocks and earth fol- 
lowed. The white dust swelled out in 
moulded whorls and broke into smoky 
streamers and filled the wind. The crash 
changed into thunder and reverberated 
through the cafion, and the blackbirds and 
jays flew out in shrieking multitudes. 

Martha felt for a chair. She made a 
stumbling step and fell into it. She held 
tightly to the arms of it, as if the house 
were swaying. When Uncle Jimmy spoke 
to her, she didn’t hear. 

She didn’t see Judith go suddenly into 
the house and pour a bit of whisky and 
drink it. But when Judith came out 
again she had got herself in hand. 


“Why didn’t someone tell him?” said 
Judith, her teeth still chattering. 

She asked Uncle Jimmy. He hesitated, 
showing her a troubled face. And she 
turned to Martha. 

As if he had been held there by her 
eyes, the old man slipped away and went 
furtively slap-slapping back to his kitchen 
and Martha answered for him. 

“He knew it,” she said quietly, “better 
than anyone. No one has crossed that 
bridge for two months. There’s a big 
‘Danger’ sign at each end of it. Besides,” 
—she looked straight into Judith’s eyes to 
see how she took it—‘“I reminded him of 
it just as he was leaving.” 

A strange expression came into Judith’s 
face: a bleak, hard look, the look of one 
clairvoyant and disillusioned. She seemed 
suddenly older. She looked pinched and 
peaked. 

“Jerry Galloway is dying,” Martha 
added honestly. “That road saved at 


least an hour. If he hadn’t takenfit, he 
might have been too late.” 

She got up and went down the trail to 
her own house. 

Long after the cafon had ceased to 
echo and the dust had blown away and the 
birds had settled back into their haunts, 
Judith sat on, gazing at the blue sky 
through the unspanned cleft in the 
mountains. 

Then she shrugged her shoulders and 
went in to write a note accepting an 
invitation back at home. In accepting 
it, she asked permission to bring her 
husband. She had deferred the note 
until she was sure of him. Their tickets 
were bought and their berths reserved. 
They were to leave in three days. 


B Gren next day in the midst of the bitter 
business of breaking up life in Sky 
Cabin, Lashbrook was startled by the 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Where Winter Leaves His Treasure House Unlocked 


Yosemite Valley, in the snowbound Sierra Nevada mountains of California, is open to tourists for winter sports. This scenic 
heart of the Yosemite National Park is now accessible by rail and will be reachable by automobile 
all the year round when the state highway is completed 
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Though professional statesmen and diplo- 
Checkmated mats have failed to learn the lesson of the 
Bee Great War, the Washington Conference 
by Publicity , “ ee i 3 
‘ demonstrated that a strong push applied 
with great force can place their unwilling feet upon the 
right path and move them forward. Publicity supplied the 
push; public opinion was the force that caused the ponder- 
ous diplomatic truck to keep on moving through the arma- 
ment swamp toward the highway of permanent peace. 

In Paris the secret sessions were secret; in Washington the 
secret-session doings of the delegates with axes to grind were 
immediately published to the world by the opposition, allow- 
ing public opinion to get in its deadly work. When the 
French delegates found that their demands for more battle- 
ships and submarines were costing them the sympathy of 
the world, when they heard of hostile demonstrations in 
Italy, when they saw how America reacted to their attitude, 
they did an Immelman turn and fell in line. They still have 
the right to build countless submarines, but they will not use 
them against merchant vessels. England’s commercial fleet 
is safe, everybody is satisfied except the naval experts, 
Hearst and the die-hards of the Senate. 

In Paris the Big Four closed the doors. When they came 
out, the thing was done, discussion useless. In Washington 
every important action was yanked into broad daylight, 
stripped, measured and 
X-rayed by public opinion 
before the fina: vote was 
taken. 

If the Genoa conference 
room has as many glass doors 
and leaks as the Washington 
chamber, there is hope that 
Europe’s statesmen will at 
last be forced into construc- 
tive action. 


Diplomacy is 





U U 
Sympathy, Sympathy is 
Root Beer _—ithe__=i principal 


sak tens cargo the Chi- 

nese delegates 
are taking home with them 
from Washington, and of 
this inexpensive commodity 
they already had a supply 
sufficient for all needs. Shan- 
tung was not returned to 
them; the Shantung railroad 
remains in Japanese hands; 
England, France and Portu- 
gal retain all they have; the 
status of Manchuria is un- 
changed; extra-territoriality, 
control over Chinese customs 
for the benefit of everybody 
except China, monopolistic 
concessions and secret agreements extorted at the point of 
the gun all remain in force. But the great powers for the 
umptieth time have at the behest of Elihu Root solemnly 
appended their signatures to a document containing Sunday- 
school rules for their behavior in the future, these promises 
having for China the same value that an unused ticket for 
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a ringside seat to last year’s Dempsey-Carpentier bout 
has for you and me. 

Sympathy and Root beer won’t cure China. 
ancient country needs is a new backbone. 

Japan believes that domination over China is a vital 
necessity for her national existence. No other country needs 
to control China; all they ask for is their modest share of the 
loot. Except Uncle Sam. He would like nothing better 
than to see John Chinaman rise on his hind legs and kick out 
the entire brood of grand and petty larcenists, from Japan 
down to Portugal. But Uncle Sam will not perform this 
service for China. He’ll do his best to help China keep its 
shirt and trousers, but he won’t fight to get the coat, vest 
and shoes back. 

The sooner China realizes that self-help is the only reliable 
prescription in this cruel world, the sooner will the day of 
house-cleaning arrive. 


What the 


U U 


In Washington the discussions dealt ex- 
clusively with the problems of reducing 
naval armaments and of preventing a 
future war that might arise out of friction 
in the Pacific Basin. But the immediate, very pressing 
questions sprouting out of the mess made by the last visit 
of Mars were not even men- 
tioned. With two million 
chrorfically unemployed in 
Great Britain, with three 
million unemployed on this 
side, with American mining 
and manufacturing at low 
ebb, with the American 
farmer deep in the financial 
bog and calling loudly for 
help, the Administration 
preferred to remain politi- 
cally consistent and to keep 
its eyes shut to world facts. 
What is the cause of the 
present world-wide distress? 
Look at the travels of 
American cotton in 1913. In 
that year the bulk of our 
surplus was exported to 
English and German mills. 
They transformed it into 
cloth, sold the cloth in Rus- 
sia, Rumania, Serbia, Italy, 
Austria- Hungary, Greece, 
India and other countries. 
In the meantime we bad im- 
ported wool from Australia, 
rubber and tea from Ceylon, 


The European 
Mess and the 


United States 
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Find the Man Whose Treat It Is! 





glass and pottery from Bo- 
hemia, copra from German 
colonies,coffee and hides from 
South America. No matter whence these imports came, a 
large part of them constituted payment for our exported 
cotton. America sent the bulk of its exports of raw materia] 
to Europe; Europe used them in its industrial plants, sent 
the manufactures to all the world and enabled us in turn to 
import what we needed from all the world. 


Wahi, in the Sacramento Bee 
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Another Way In 


But now Russia is out of the market eritirely. Russia 
buys no cotton cloth; the consumption of cotton in all 
Europe is way down. The consumption of every kind of 
imported commodity has been cut to the bone all through 
Europe. As a result the coffee planters of Brazil, the tea 
growers of China and Ceylon, the Malay rubber producers, 
the stockmen of the Argentine can’t se// to Europe and buy 
from us in the accustomed volume. Though the world’s 
productive apparatus is better than it ever was, the world 
has stomach trouble, can’t digest properly, and the cause of 
the disturbance lies in the economic disarrangement of con- 
tinental Europe. 

In an attempt to cure this trouble the world economic 
conference at Genoa was called. We are badly infected by 
the disease; we can do more than almost any other nation 
to bring about a cure, yet we will be represented only by 
mute “observers.” 

If the Genoa conference disbands without results, there 
will have to be another one next fall—and the United States 
will have to take a leading, active part in it. 


U U 


The Fallen Isn’t it remarkable with what speed the 
Fetish of fear of a world-wide revolution on the 
Socialism Russian model has collapsed since the ex- 


periment in national communism turned 
out to be the most disastrous failure of the age? Every- 
where the Socialists, the foundation of their faith having 
collapsed, are staring at the ruins with incredulous eyes. 
They can’t believe that the god they worshipped with 
fanatic zeal had feet of clay and a papier-mache front; now 
that an actual trial has punched their theories full of holes, 
they are wandering round disconsolately without aim or 
goal seeking a new short-cut to the economic paradise. 

To the sincere Socialist the Marxian economic tenets were 
as dear as the Bible is to the devout Christian; for the sake 
of putting the Marxian principles into universal practise 
your true Socialist was as willing to suffer privations, dis- 
comforts, persecutions and even death as the Crusaders 
were. Now that his idol is shattered, he has nothing to 
worship, nothing to cling or look forward to, and the bitter- 
ness of despair lies upon his spirit. 

Yet his despair is groundless. Mankind does move on- 
ward and upward, will continue to lift itself by its bootstraps 
even though the Socialist’s method of accelerating the pace 
has utterly failed. But the gait is slow. It can be hurried 
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in only one way—through education, ever more and better 
and wider education. In the school rooms of the world the 
real, lasting “dictatorship of the proletariat” is being pre- 
pared by the simple process of teaching the masses to think. 
When universal education has fitted everybody to codperate 
with everybody else voluntarily, the proletariat will rule 
and exist no more. 

For their sins as conscientious objectors the Socialists 
and I. W. W. behind the bars of Federal and State prisons 
have suffered enough. The war really is over. There is no 
danger of revolution. To keep men imprisoned for their 
opinions is un-American. As in England, France and Italy, 
a general amnesty should be delayed no longer. 


U U 


The Joy of Six years ago the people of the Inter- 
Soaking Your ™ountain cities, of Salt Lake, Denver, 
Gunneter Reno, Spokane and Phoenix, celebrated a 


great victory. In Spokane they had an 
impromptu parade of the populace, and in the evening they 
put wax on several asphalted streets and had a public dance. 
The occasion of this joy was not an Allied triumph; they 
threw their hats into the air because the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had ordered the enforcement of Section 
Four of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

This section provides that the railroads shall charge no 
more for a short haul;than for a longer one. Its operation 
had been suspended on freight moving from the east to 
Pacific Coast ports. Despite the longer haul, certain com- 
modities could be shipped in carloads from New York or 
Pittsburgh to the Pacific Coast for less money than the rate 
from the same points to Spokane, Reno or Phoenix. Of 
course this was discrimination, but it was forced, not vol- 
untary. On board the steamers freight was carried from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast at a great deal smaller cost 
than the all-rail charge. 


To meet water competition, the 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


**Here's Your Hat, What's Your Hurry?” 
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railroads cut their rates on freight mov- 
ing to the Coast terminals’ and exposed 
to water competition. But they did not 
cut their rates on freight moving to the 
interior cities which had no ocean in 
their front yard. And this discriminatory 
practise had the sanction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission because it 
enabled the railroads to compete with 
the steamers and hold a large part of 
their transcontinental freight business. 

In 1915, slides and the war put an end 
to the Coast-to-Coast steamer service 
through the Canal. Recognizing this 
fact, the Commission upheld the con- 
tention of the inland jobbing interests 
that the rates to the Coast ought to be 
lifted to the inland level. They were, 
and the populace rejoiced. 

But there was a fly in the amber. 
Commissioner Harlan in a dissenting 
opinion pointed out that in the nature 
of things the victory of the inland job- 
bers could be temporary only. As soon 
as the ships returned to the Panama 
run, the gain of the interior would be 
wiped out. And thus it happened. 


U U 


When Your During the last two years scores of steam- 
Competitor ers operated by a dozen companies have 
Hits Back elbowed their way into the Coast-to-Coast 


Canal traffic, and to get a slice of the busi- 
ness they kept on trimming rates while the rail charges con- 
stantly went up. Asa result one railroad which three years 
ago hauled 110,000 tons of certain commodities across the 
continent in twelve months, saw this traffic shrink to 1300 
tons last year. 

In order to recapture part of this business the railroads 
are asking the Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to cut their rates to the Pacific Coast without mak- 
ing corresponding reductions to the inland cities. Natur- 
ally the jobbers of the interior object; they have been fight- 
ing against the low Coast terminal rates for thirty years. 
Frank Norris in one of his novels pointed out the supposed 
malice of the rail carriers in hauling a reaper from Chicago 
right through the inland station to the Coast and back 
again, charging the buyer for the unnecessary back 
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charge of the Colorado river development problem now 
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Seeing Los Angeles in midwinter. The tourists growled, but the natives shouted 
with joy when the flocd came. There will be plenty of water in wells 


and ditches during the seven rainless summer months 


haul. But Norris did not point out that, had the rate to the 
Coast been raised to the level of the interior rate this reaper 
would have come by water to the Coast and would have had 
to pay for the inland haul just the same. 

And this process is happening right now. It costs no 
more to ship a carload of pianos or brass valves from New 
England to Spokane territory than to Seattle, but Seattle is 
getting the business because the water rate from New Eng- 
land to Seattle is so low that the Seattle jobber can pay the 
rail freight from Seattle to the Spokane territory and still 
underbid the Spokane jobber. 

So long as the oceans do not dry up, Seattle and the other 
Pacific ports will get their hauling done for less money than 
it costs the inland centers. There’s no getting round the 
fact that the interior cities are laboring under a physical 
handicap which can not be removed by legislation or regu- 
lation. The only way this handicap can possibly be mini- 
mized is through an intelligent national codrdination of the 
country’s entire transportation system, both rail, motor 
and water. Such coédrdination will have 
to be brought about if the present ten- 
dency toward lopsided growth is to be 
corrected. But while California alfalfa 
can be shipped a distance of 7000 miles 
by water to New York, there to compete 
at a profit with hay grown within a 
hundred miles of the point of consump- 
tion, the Pacific seaboard producers will 
have a distinct advantage over the pro- 
ducers of Idaho and Colorado. 

It is the business of the nation to see 
that this advantage does not become 
overwhelming, but the inland producers 
won’t be helped by merely keeping the 
Coast rail rates so high that all the busi- 
ness is thrown to the steamers. The real 
solution of the problem is far more 
difficult. 


U U 


Forest Service Five months ago a warn- 
Transfer Hits ing was sounded in these 

pages concerning a quiet 
a Large Saag effort to take the Forest 
Service out of the Department of Agri- 
culture and shunt it into the political 


INTERNATIONAL 
Where Uncle Sam will build the largest dam on earth to irrigate a million acres 
and generate a million horsepower. Secretary Hoover has taken 
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All the bears in AJaska haven't been killed yet. This big fellow 
ran afoul the rifle of Lieutenant-Commander Brockway 
of the revenue cutter Unalga. He is shown on 


the cutter’s deck in Seattle harbor 


atmosphere of the Interior Department. In language as 
plain as we could make it we protested against this 
transfer as a direct reversal of the conservation policies 
inaugurated by Theodore Roosevelt and as an attempt of the 
give-away-tionists to undermine the established owner- 
ship and management of the remaining public timber by 
the nation. 

This protest immediately was echoed from every part of 
the country. Its most effective support, however, came 
from the lumber industry itself. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the national organization of 
the pulp and paper interests, the organized foresters and 
various bodies of Far Western Jumber- 
men took up the cudgels. Advancing 
the arguments stated in these pages 
they asked the President in words with- 
out the weasel taint to preserve the 
efficiency of the Forest Service by leav- 
ing it where it is. 

And so it will be done. President 
Harding has too many troubles squatting 
on his doorstep to risk a repetition of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot row for the sake of 
Secretary Fall or any other cabinet 
member. 

For the moment the National Forests 
are safe. Yet the occasion for keeping 
a double lookout in the crow’s nest has 
not passed. 





U U 


Quick Action According to the program 
is Alaska’s  28cribed to the give-away- 

: tionists, the first step was 
Crying Need to be the transfer of the 
National Forests in Alaska to the In- 
terior Department from the Department 
of Agriculture. If this haul could be 
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pulled off without attracting undue public attention, then 
the entire Forest Service was to follow. 

The plan failed. Publicity got in its deadly work. The 
hearings before the Senate Committee on Territories 
brought out charges concerning certain conditions in Alaska 
so startling in their nature that the matter was not pressed. 
It will be pigeonholed. at least until after President Hard- 
ing’s proposed Alaskan tour in June. 

All of which, however. does not alter the fact that there 
must be a greater measure of autonomy in administering 
Alaska’s affairs. At present the representatives of the four 
teen or sixteen Government bureaus having a hand in 
Alaskan affairs must refer almost every document and 
problem to Washington where the supply of pigeonholes is 
unlimited. If the multitudinous bureaus could be reduced 
to three or four, if their representatives were to form jointly 
with two Alaska men a resident governing board able to 
decide things on the spot and get quick action, most of the 
justified complaints would be eliminated. 

In the meantime the railroad to Fairbanks will be com- 
pleted this summer, a fact that should help cheer up the 
sour-doughs 


U w 


They are rubbing down the bats, the pitch- 
ing arms and the running legs. In a few 
weeks the ducks will start north and the 
heroes of the diamond will invade the 
winter home of wild fowl to begin training. With them will 
come shoals of young men with expense accounts and type- 
writers, ready to clog the wires with columns of expensive 
gush and drivel about the doings and sayings of the heroes. 
Then the baseball season will be with us once more. 

The rise of baseball as a money-making institution has 
been due to two factors—the growth of the cities and the 
enormous amount of publicity given the professional game 
by the daily press. Of these publicity is by far the most 
important factor. Just as dozens of most exceedingly 
mediocre film actresses have been transformed into stars 
through nothing but publicity and exploitation, so the news- 
papers have poured millions into the coffers of the club 
owners by giving baseball five times more space than it 
legitimately deserves as a sport. Eighty per cent of the 
feverish interest in baseball is artificial, created and main- 
tained at great expense by the newspapers. Let the ex- 
pense for special wires, slangy correspondents, fancy experts 
and white paper be cut to one-third, and popular interest 
would almost at once wane in like proportion. 


The Sporting 
Page and the 
Gate Receipts 
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And live bears are still to be seen outside of Alaska. These Colorado cowboys 


varied the monotony of ranch life by capturing Bruin in their ropes. 


Apparently the bear doesn't like it 
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Where March Comes In and Goes Out Like a Lamb 


In Hawaii the March winds blow soft as Ceylon’s balmy breezes and mad March hares would be soothed 
by the music of surf on coral beaches 
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In the open market this young man brought $75,000. He is Jimmy 
O'Connell, Coast League first baseman, twenty years old, and has 
played league ball for only two years. The price paid by the 
Giants for him indicates to what extent baseball has become a 


highly profitable commercialized game 


Such a contingency is likely to arise. At least one large 
daily has announced that its baseball news this summer will 
be confined to straight descriptions of important games with 
all fancy and expensive trimmings removed. If other papers 
should adopt the same stand. the baseball magnates would 
soon have to resort to paid advertisements and lower prices 
in order to attract the crowds. 

Intrinsically no seat at the Dempsey-Carpentier bout was 
worth more than two or three dollars. Every large city 
every week has faster, more interesting prize fights than 
the one staged at Jersey City, but the two “great men” 
were able to divide several hundred thousand dollars be- 
cause the newspapers spent millions to create an artificial 
interest. 

All of which helps to explain the controversy over the 
commercialization of college football still raging in Cali- 
fornia. This controversy ostensibly is based on the games 
played at Pasadena’s Tournament of Roses on the last three 
New Year’s Days between the victor in the Pacific Coast 
Conference and some strong eastern team. The Tourna- 
ment association made such large profits out of these games 
that other California cities began staging similar matches 
It is reported that this January the athletic fund of the 
University of California received $50,000 as its share of the 
gate receipts from the Washington and Jefferson-California 
game, a contest that will probably be the last of its kind. 

That game produced a gross revenue of over $125,000. 
It was not worth it. No football game is worth five dollars 
a seat, except perhaps to the students and alumni of the 
participating colleges. When sixty or seventy thousand 
people turn out to look at a game which half of them fail to 
understand and can’t follow, the newspapers are to blame. 
They have overemphasized, overexploited, overadvertised 
a branch of college athletics which without this exploitation 
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would arouse only a very_mild interest in the community at 
large. 

Fortunately the continued overexploitation and intense 
commercialization of any sport tends to create its own cure. 
Horseracing is dead; prize fighting has gone down the hill 
for years; basebal' has passed its zenith. And football on 
the Pacific Coast next fall will be pretty well purged of 
commercialism. 


U U 


With the approach of spring and the tour- 
ing season automobile owners of the West 
should give serious thought to two prob- 
lems: Highway construction and main- 
tenance and traffic regulation. 

The number of people killed and injured has grown to 
appalling proportions. Though a goodly number of the 
accidents is unavoidable on streets and roads never intended 
to handle the huge high-speed traffic of today, nevertheless 
the bulk of the accidents is directly traceable to the speed 
mania and the recklessness of a comparatively small per- 
centage of the drivers. 

Can these reckless drivers be curbed? We believe that 
it is possible—if the careful motorists will codperate. In 
future issues we shall take up this subject in greater detail. 

The bulk of the traffic on streets and highways consists of 
comparatively light passenger cars driven by their owners 
for non-commercial purposes. The bulk of the taxes and 
fees for road building and maintenance is paid by these 
owners, yet the greatest damage to the roads built and re- 
paired with their money is inflicted by heavy solid-tired 
trucks operated for profit. A hundred ordinary touring cars 
do not and can not damage a modern highway as much as 
one mammoth truck carrying a ten-ton load, but almost no- 
where does this truck pay for the damage it inflicts on the 
pavement built with the money of the hundred touring-car 
owners. 

And when these owners scurry almost into the ditch to 
avoid a collision with the screeching twenty-passenger stage 
careening down the highway, all they can do is to let off 
steam by emitting impotent curses. 

Yet there is a remedy which we shall present in coming 
issues. 


Two Serious 
Problems for 
the Motorist 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


What If It Does Mean Peace to the World? 
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This picture shows the Davis place the second year, when it was just beginning to respond to the newly-acquired water 


How | Acquired My Little Farm 


The Story of a Couple Who Bult a Home 
A fter They Were F ifty 


Y husband’s choice for his 
life work was the ministry, 
and for thirty years, the 
very best years of our life, 
we followed that calling, meanwhile rais- 
ing our family of two girls and two boys. 

We realized as the years went by that 
with the most rigid economy it would be 
impossible to save anything for old age, 
and we finally decided that after thirty 
years of preaching it would be right for us 
to do something else and get a real home. 

We had hung on desperately to a 
twenty-year endowment life insurance 
policy, and that came due on the year we 
decided to make a change. About the 
same time a booklet came from Willows, 
California, in the Sacramento valley, de- 
scribing a new project just being opened 
and managed by a colony. 

Two of our children were working their 
way through college, and one was mar- 
ried. The youngest was nearly through 
high school, so we left him with friends to 
finish his last month of school, sold every- 
thing but what we needed for three rooms 
and started for California. 

We had altogether $1800. That had to 
pay our fares and ship our goods from 
Colorado, make a fifteen dollar an acre 
payment on ibieew acres, buy lumber for a 
three-room house with small front and 
back porches screened, and build small 
stable, shop, chicken- 
house and hog-pen 
The stable had a board 
roof with tule hay piled 
on it. We also bought 
two lightweight horses, 
a cow and calf, twenty- 
five hens and three pigs, 
a plow, harrow, lumber 
wagon, material for hay- 
rack and necessary small 
tools, and we had to 
pay cash down for all 
groceries as we were new 
comers. 

We were to have water 
for irrigation May first, 
but the canal was not 





By Belle F. Davis 


ready to deliver water until August, too 
late for any crops. 

All we could do was to get our buildings 
up and cut the wild hay that covered our 
place. My husband with my help built 
everything. Another new settler bought 
a mowing machine and rake, and we fur- 
nished horses, wagon and rack, and the 
two men cut and put up the hay on both 
places. We sold one stack of hay for $150 
to a contractor working for the colony. 
He told us to call at headquarters the 
tenth of the month for our pay. We 
called, only to find the fellow had run his 
big bunch of mules into another. county 
at night and sold them, and then disap- 
peared, leaving thousands of dollars of 
indebtedness. We also found the colony 
was not responsible for his debts. 

A pretty hard lesson, that, when we had 
no other income. 

We found over by the river, three miles 
away, a man who was clearing a strip for 
corn and giving away fallen trees, so we 
hauled and cut our wood for the year. 
There. were no trees anywhere except by 
the river. This project had been for years 
immense barley fields. We were fifteen 
miles from a grocery store and had to de- 





The little farm home as it looks today, with rose hedges, shade trees 
and orchard almost hiding the buildings 





pend on some colony man bringing our 

mail within two miles of us once a 

week. There was no telephone and only 

a lumber wagon to ride in, but the 
mountains were beautiful east and west, 
and sometimes Mt. Shasta stood out 
clear and lovely, snowy white. Mt. Lassen 
is sixty miles north of us and we can see 
its eruption plainly. 

We dug some little willow trees out of 
the canal just above us and planted them 
round the barn yard and several near the 
house. One of the latter is twenty-seven 
inches in diameter now and shades the 
whole house. We discovered a swarm of 
bees on a hay cock and hived them in an 
apple box. 

The second year we got water, and we 
made every waking hour pay. We 
planted eucalyptus seeds and ornamental 
tree seeds and date palm seeds. We also 
gota lot of Calimyrna fig cuttings and put 
them out in a nursery. We bought a few 
trees to start our home orchard, and we 
dug up a twenty-foot oak tree beside the 
river and transplanted it to our front yard. 
It is more than twice that tall now, and 
round it is a circle thirty feet in diameter 
of rose bushes. We also have a rose hedge 
about one hundred feet each side of the 
gateway, grown from cuttings. 

We made such a showing that the com- 
pany gave us a prize for best first year 

farm development. It 


was five pure blooded 
Jersey heifers. That was 
the beginning of our 


present fine herd. 

Those early years were 
hard ones. ‘The land is 
clay and hard to work, 
but it certainly will grow 
fine crops. Most of the 
settlers come from towns 
and cities. Many of us 
knew about eastern farm- 
ing, but California farm- 
ing is very different and 
some were soon discour- 
aged and left. It took 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Man Who Could Not Be Scared 


borax business. He announced that he was 
going to start all over again—and come 


back! Notonly that, but he would pay off 


his Oakland debts; and he would event- 
ually leave his son, then two years old, at 
the head of the world’s borax business. 

And now when he needed it most. there 
came to him a veritable windfall; and for 
it he had to thank his courage in the past. 
Several years before his insolvency, a 
company in which he was interested had 
acquired a silver claim in Nevada. Smith 
and his associates had believed there was 
a rich vein of ore in that claim. But no 
sooner had they commenced to dig, when 
they discovered that if they were ever to 
reach it they would have to go through 
hundreds of feet of barren rock. 

Though Smith was deeply involved, he 
had the courage and faith to keep on. He 
insisted on going ahead with the shaft, 
and he himself advanced the required 
funds. Hundreds of feet were drilled 
without reaching the end of the barren 
rock; Smith found it necessary to keep 
on adv ancing thousands of dollars, Ai 
the mining company’s stock in payment. 
But he refused to be scared by the mount- 
ing expense. 

When he had put up $160,000 and the 
shaft had been sunk eight hundred feet, 
the expected ore began to show. Below 
the thousand-foot level the vein increased 
in size and its value reached such high 
figures that the profit from operation 
justified not only large dividends but a 
high value for the stock Smith had 
acquired when it was without market 
value. 

Because the mine’s stock had been of 
so little value, he had been unable to 
borrow money on it for his Oakland 
project, which was the only reason it had 
not been pledged. And because it had 
not been pledged, he had been able to 
turn it over to his wife, so that his credi- 
tors could not take it when the crash 
came. 

Now Smith had a mine from the pro- 
ceeds of which he could live safely and 
comfortably the rest of his life. It was 
no longer financially necessary for Smith, 
at his age, to continue facing difficulties 
and braving dangers in an effort that most 
men would consider hopeless. After all 
his work and disappointments, here was a 
bed of roses. 

But his object was not to live easily and 
safely, but to “come back.” He deliber- 
ately turned away from the safe, easy way 
that meant abandonment of his plan, and 
plunged into new difficulties and dangers. 

At Searles Lake, in California, near the 
Nevada line, were extensive deposits of 
salts containing borax and potash. They 
had all been apportioned out to various 
operators under government leases. Smith 


| 





Continued from page 35) 


went to Washington, and after putting up 
a hard fight induced the Department of 
the Interior to redistribute the leases and 
grant one to him. He built a refinery 
and made extensive preparations to 
engage in the borax business on a large 
scale. Into these preparations he put 
half a million dollars of the capital of his 
mine, his one remaining asset. 

This investment was made in spite of 
the fact that the output of the refinery 
would have to compete with the product 
of the company that had virtually a 
strangle-hold on the world’s borax busi- 
ness—the company that Smith himself 
had developed. If the new project failed, 
the mine would be lost. Yet Smith 
went right ahead. 

Owing to technical difficulties the new 
venture failed to make progress rapidly, 
especially after the business slump. In 
the meantime three prospectors discovered 
a borax mine in southeastern Nevada 
near the, Grand Cafion; and among those 
to whom they sent word offering it for sale 
was “Borax” Smith. He rushed for a 
train, and on leaving it rode eighty miles 
on horseback across the desert to the 
location of the claim. 


Fast Work 


He found that there was no time for an 
appraisal of the property; the owners 
were in a hurry to sell; competitors of 
Smith, representatives of the great borax 
monoply, were already on the ground, 
bargaining for the claims; at any moment 
they might close the deal and Smith’s 
chance would be lost. He made a hasty 
examination of the discovery—an out- 
cropping from the side of a bare, steep 
hill. His judgment told him it was worth 
the prospectors’ price and more. But it 
had been only a few years since he had 
sustained a defeat sufficient to shatter any 
man’s faith in his own judgment. And 
his competitors were shaking their heads 
doubtfully. Furthermore, if his judgment 
should be wrong, his stake and his repu- 
tation would be gone, leaving him, now 
seventy-three years old, again with 
nothing. 

Did these considerations enter the aged 
plunger’s mind as he surveyed the find? 
I doubt it, for barely half an hour after his 
arrival Smith approached the three 
owners while they were bargaining with 
the representatives of his entrenched 
competitors. 

“What is your lowest price?” Smith 
demanded. 

“A quarter of a million!” replied the 
prospectors with unyielding finality. 


“Sold,” 
book. 

By his courage he took the mine from 
under the very noses of his astonished 
rivals. They did not believe that h: 
would take what they considered a reck 
less chance. A few days later they vainl) 
tried to buy the mine at an advanced price 

The sale took place in January, 1921. 
A few months later geological experts 
finished an examination of the property. 
They announced that there were in sight 
more than four hundred thousand tons of 
borax, worth approximately twenty-four 
million dollars. 

Luck? It’s true that luck added a few 
extra millions to the value of the borax 
mine; Smith didn’t know it was worth 
quite all of that. But aside from that his 
success is the result of sound belief—plus 
stick-to-it-iveness. He took no_ blind 
chances; other men believed the same as 
he did in regard to each of his various 
projects; but Smith was the one who had 
the courage to stick to his belief through 
difficulties and dangers; so it was he who 
finally got the results. 

Smith could now sell this mine to the 
great borax monoply that he helped to 
create, take his share of the profits, which 
would amount to several millions, and 
quit. He could put this money into gilt- 
edge bonds, and spend the rest of his days 
as a millionaire, free from all financial 
worries. 

But he refuses to sell. His goal is to 
become once more an important factor in 
the borax field—if possible to regain his 
old crown. And in spite of his years and 
his past ups and downs he is sticking to 
that goal fearlessly and determinedly. 
Instead of selling the mine to his rivals 
for millions, he has chosen to use it to 
compete with them for supremacy. 

This course means that he must build a 
new business from the ground up, begin- 
ning with nothing—except some mining 
claims sixty miles from rail transpor- 
tation. But more than that, to dispose 
of his products at all, he must force open 


said Smith, producing his chec! 


‘markets that have been tightly closed for 


years, must wage a long fight against the 
thoroughly entrenched borax concern. 
“T’ve learned this from Smith,” one of 
his associates said to me; “if you stay 
everlastingly with it, the chances are 
you'll get there. Most of us have ideas 
that would make us successful if we would 
carry them out, just as other men had the 
same ideas that Smith had. But carrying 
them out usually involves great sacrifices 
of time, money, or effort; and when we 
discover that, we lose the courage of our 
convictions and desert them. Smith got 


what he went after because he had the 
courage and the tenacity to finish what he 


started.” 
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What is safe economy in making fine cakes? 


Lord and Lady Baltimore Cakes—one takes 
the egg white:, the other the yolks. 


Lady Baltimore (white cake) 
ipful sugar 2/4 cupf 
ipful Crisco 2! 2 teas ils baking powder 
upful cold water 2 teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful vanilla extract 6 whites of eggs 


ls flour 





For the Filling 
Pinch cream of tartar 
2 cupful chopped candied 


1 cupful sugar 


y pful boiling water 


2 whites of eggs cherries 
1 teaspoonful vanilla extract 13 cupful chopped candied 
pineapple 


For cake. Cream Crisco and sugar together. Sift together three 
times dry ingredients and add alternately with water. Add vanilla, 
mixture well, then fold in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Di- 


» two Criscoed and floured layer cake tins and bake in 


m rate oven twenty-five minutes. 
For ing. Put sugar and water into sauce pan, stir till boiling, 
add cream of tartar, then boil until it forms asoft ball when tried 


n ! water, or 240° F.; pour on to the stiffly beaten whites of 
i ing a0 a steady stream and very slowly, adding, while 
eating, vanilla, cherries and pineapple, beat ull thick and divide 
en and on top of c van 








Sufficient for one large layer cake. 


Lord Baltimore 
Exactly the same as *““Lady jbl ieee 
exe yolks in the batter, and us »C 


(Yellow Cake) 


except that you use the six 










ful chopped raisins, same 
pped nut meats, ue 5 a opped instead of the cherries 
nea Confe ugar icing may be 
used instead of boiled frosting if desired. 


Do you know the right way to cool a cake? 


Le the correct way, 
o cookbook, *”” 


and all the « 
Ihe Calendar of Dinners’’, 
cookery editor of “"The Ladies 
ing knowledge that made 
fish, game, fowl, and vegetables 
in baking 
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615 exclusive, useful recipes anc 
one for every day inthe year. 231 page 
bound. 
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Journal’’ 
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for Frying -For Short: 
Pon Cake 1M. Making 


herfamous. Tells 
; what to do 


almost 50 cents. ) 


HE expert cook knows that 

when she attempts to econo- 
mize by reducing the number of 
eggs ina fine cake recipe, she for- 
feits the fine, feathery, moist tex- 
ture of the perfect cake. She 
knows that bread flour, instead 
of pastry flour, tends to make 
the cake coarse-grained and 
bread-like. 


In the choice of shortening, how- 
ever, it is possible to economize 
and still have the richest and most 
delicately flavored cake that can 
be made. You are sure of the 
utmost in texture and flavor, but 
your cake costs less, when you 
use Crisco. 


Crisco makes cakes as rich as can 
be because it is all richness itself, 
free from salt and 
moisture, both of 
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. gives the ccok- 
net weight; never in bulk. 
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Crisco always comes in sanitary, 
Costs less per pound in the larger sizes. 


whichare found in the best butter. 
It is tasteless, like unsalted butter ; 
therefore only the addition of salt 
to the batter is needed to produce 
a delicious butter-like flavor. It 
is so white and delicate that it is 
ideal for the finest white cakes. 
Being strictly vegetable and of a 
solid cream-like appetizing 
appearance, the very knowledge 
that it has been used in a cake 
appeals to all who are particular 
about the food they eat. 


Any woman who ever has used 
Crisco for fine cake-baking will 
tell you that it is an unnecessary 
expense to use butter. Try it 
yourself. Get a can from your 
grocer—use it for cake-baking, 
pastry-making, and frying—and 
see how much better everything 
tastes. 


sealed cans, 1, 3, 6 and 9 pounds, 


Also made and sold in Canada. 
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two of the beasts. The others had 
backed off from him as a bad risk. He 
had shaken his antlers that day,’ blown 
and snorted, rumpled his shoulders and 
trotted off, delighted with himself, angry, 
full of fight, looking for more foes to con- 
quer. And he had caught, somewhat far 
away, the shadow of a long gray shape 
creeping through a leafless thicket. 
With promptness and dispatch he had 
leaped toward it, his eyes glowing and 
his silver bell shaking out a warning. 

Gray Brush was wise and he drifted 
silently into a convenient cave where he 
watched with wicked green eyes and 
shaking lips over his fangs the great 
antlered buck stamping and whistling in 
the glade below. 

The old murderer had no wish to be 
chased by Bucky when he wanted fght— 
not in the least. He meant some day to 
get him, assuredly, but it would be after 
long and wearying chase, perhaps after 
the buck had waged some battle of his 
own and was a bit off trim. The odds 
must be in Gray Brush’s favor when he 


tackled this one particular foe, and he 
could wait. 
But Bucky hated Gray Brush. Why 


he did not know of course. Perhaps it 
was hereditary instinct. Perhaps it was 
only the natural instinct of his kind. It 
could not be said 
certainty that this hatred, which was 
intense and was growing keener with each 
passing season, had its root in that long 
past day when as a trembling fawn he had 
run in Behind Dainty Foot to escape the 
snapping jaws, but who knows? 

Perhaps there was in Bucky a dim and 
fearful memory. 

At any rate his big eyes were always on 
the lookout for the long gray shape. 
Gray Brush was getting old and he was 
steeped in crime. His temper was short 
and his depredations more than ordinarily 
cruel. He killed sometimes for the fun 
of it, and sometimes he left a fawn alive 
and partly eaten, seeming to laugh with 
his cruel lips drawn back from his yellow 
teeth as he sat apart and watched 1 
pitiful struggle. 

All that golden summer the cabin on 
the flat remained deserted. 

Twice Bucky made pilgrimage thereto 
and stepped lightly all about and about, 
snifing at the familiar step, blowing in 
the soft darkness of a moonless night, and 
shaking his silver bell. But there was no 
answering laugh in the musical tenor voice 
he knew and half-longed for from out the 

leasant past, and the huge monarch went 
ae to his fastnesses. 

In the rutting moon that year he won 
his greatest battle—a wonderful, all-day 
fight that started in the gray dawn and 
ended with the purple shades of twilight, 
and when he trotted wearily away to 
nurse his wounds he would have been an 
easy prey to Gray Brush’s malice. 

ut another king lay dead amid the 
trampled fern, as is the way of kings the 
whole world over, and it was none other 
than that mighty patriarch from over 
Papoose way, his royal father. 

With the first of the winter snows Jim 
Steel came back to the cabin on the flat 
beside the river. He brought him in a 


with a shadow of 


BUCKY 


(Continued from page 8) 


scant supply of food and he was somewhat 
the worse for wear himself. The fifteen 
hundred given him by Smoky Mountain 
had provided him a great fling among the 
fleshpots in the far distant city, but it had 
finally melted away, leaving him only the 
longing for Dame Nature’s open arms, 
the solace of the wilderness. So, like any 
other prodigal, he had returned to his 
early love. He spent a week or two re- 
pairing the cabin roof with new shakes, 
getting up some ricks of wood, looking 
over and oiling up his string of traps. 
The breast of the hill rising across the 
river was sweet to his eyes as the remem- 
bered face of his beloved, the scent of the 
frosted vegitation a perfume in_ his 
nostrils. And more than once he thought 
of the little spotted fawn which he had so 
carefully mothered. 

“Little rat,” he said aloud, shaking his 
head, ‘‘I wonder if he’s livin’ still some- 
where on Blue Stone Ridge, or if some 
damned sissy got him this year with a 
soft-nosed bullet?” 

Once or twice in the long still days he 
stood in his cabin door and putting his 
fingers in his mouth sent out the long, 
familiar whistle of the double notes. 
Only the echoes answered him and he 
shook his head again. 

He strung his traps on Smoky and as 
far over as the lower skirts of Papoose, 
and luck was with him, for he began to 
take good pelts early. 

Once and again he saw the great body 
of Gray Brush, a shadow among the 
shadows of spruce and hemlock in the 
winter dusk, slipping down a slant or 
following along a ridge. ‘Twice he took 
a shot at him, for Steel disliked the wolf 
immensely, but both times he missed. 

It was not the first time he had tried 
to get the old gray marauder, but it 
seemed somehow that he bore a charmed 
life—a regular weir-wolf sort of immunity. 
Never a trap so cunningly set but that 
Gray Brush could detect it, and he had 
even been known to scratch earth upon 
them in his contempt. 

For some unknown reason the doings 
of the trapper seemed to hold for him a 
keen interest. 


HE winter settled down to snow and 

cold and snow again, and Steel came 
and went, traveling the untracked ways in 
solitude, a lone figure against the whitened 
slants. The pile of furs in the corner of 
his cabin grew, and he spent his evenings 
stretching the new ones on cleverly 
fashioned frames of twigs which he hung 
all about the walls. 

Wenusk the badger, and Sakwasew 
the mink, added their skins to his interior 
decoration along with Nekik the otter and 
many others. 

If he grieved for the lost fifteen hundred 
dollars, so prodigally spent on vanishing 
joys, he gave no sign but set himself 
patiently to gather a scant stake from 
pelt and bounty. 

So he was out early and late and dark- 
ness often found him trudging home 
through the snow to a dead hearth and 
the gloom of solitude. 
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And thus it was that suddenly Jin 
Steel came to the great adventure of his 

career. 

On a gray day in late December he left 
the cabin early and went out along his 
trap line to the south. This line ran far 
down along the white-water river, climbed 
a wooded gorge and came back along the 
high shoulder of Smoky. It was long, 
an all day’s tramp. He found a bob-cat 
and a fisher and a wolverine, carrying 
their carefully taken pelts slung on his 
shoulder, and later on he came to a trap 
that held a small tawny-colored foot, 
gnawed cleanly off above the trap’s jaws. 

A coyote had done that. The craven 
could rise, he thought to himself, some- 
times to heroic heights. At noon he sat 
on a stump from which he hacked away 
the frozen snow and ate the piece of meat, 
the slab of ash-bread, which constituted 
his mid-day meal. 

As he sat, the only human in those 
uncounted miles of white encrusted 
forest, he thought pensively of life and all 
its meaning. Somehow this year he 
began to feel his age for the first time. 
The long tramps left him weary. He 
slid down from his perch and went on his 
way, climbing the austere slopes of Smoky 
Mountain. Luck seemed here to have 
deserted him for this and that trap was 
empty. He had turned homeward now 
and was going down a slant above a 
thicket. In his way there lay a fallen 
pine, mounded over with snow. Its 
roots, turned upward with its fall, tangled 
with the young firs of the thicket, its 
brushy top lay on the mountain’s breast. 
So, rather than go round, for he was 
tired, he climbed on the rounded trunk 
and slid over. And right there Tragedy 
reached out a hand and tapped his 
shoulder. The slope on the far side ran 
steeply down, making something of a 
jump, and right beneath him the sharp 
head of a boulder stood up through the 
crust. Too late he saw it, tried to swerve, 
struck it sidewise and shot out from its 
sleek contact like a stone in a sling. When 
he landed on the frozen slope his right leg 
doubled back with the foot and ankle 
under, there was a report like a hand 
slapped smartly, a stab of pain, and Jim 
Steel rolled over with a broken limb. 
Both bones below the knee had given to 
the leverage. 

For a time he sat there with his hands 
on the useless foot and a slow despair grew 
in his eyes. He knew, none better, what 
confronted him. Then the old indomit- 
able spirit which had held him always 
pitting his wits against the wilderness 
rose up and took command. He looked 
at the pale sun already dipping close to 
the crown of Smoky, studied the allow- 
ance of light, the distance to the cabin, 
and was vaguely thankful that his way lay 
all down hill. He slung away his burden 
of pelts, hung his gun on a string across 
his shoulder and started crawling on 
hands and knees the long three miles to 
the flat. That was a monstrous distance 
to a man on all fours, as he was soon to 
find, a monstrous way. 

Crawl—drag—crawl—drag. The ae 
of each movement was exquisite. | 
snow bit into his palms, for he wore no 
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Tue New WILtarp, in Washington, receives 
thousands of foreign representatives who visit 
our shores. It caters to the widely different 
tastes of every nation and pleases them all. y 
The recipe on the right comes from its chef. 
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DROM EDARY COCOANUT 
AFERS 

CreAm 2 tablespoons butter and 4% 
cup sugar. Add 1 well beaten egg 


sagt and 1: cup Dromedary Cocoanut. 


Add % cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder and \% teaspoon salt, sifted 
together. Mixwell. Chill thoroughly. 
Drop on greased pans in small balls. 
Press with fork to %-in. thickness. 
Bake in moderate oven. 


surprises in their menus? 


. VERY day as mealtime approaches, 
thousands of women in utter hope- 

lessness ask themselves: 

“What can I serve today that is 
different?” 

The old family dishes are all so 
familiar, so outworn and tiresome. 

But thousands of women have 
learned to give a chef’s variety and 
surprise to even ordinary menus. The 
secret is varying the flavor—not the 
food. And they do it with Dromedary. 


SEND for the free Drome- 
dary Booklet ‘One Hun- 
dred Delights.’’? It tells 
how DROMEDARY Cocoa- 
NUT, DROMEDARY TaAPI- 
oca and DROMEDARY 
Dates can bring to the 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


A few shreds of Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut spread over an old dish brings a 
surprise to the table. The usual muf- 
fins, cereals and desserts sprinkled 
with Cocoanut become unusual. Co- 
coanut flavor adds a subtle touch of 
distinction. 

You must be sure its Dromedary 
Cocoanut, of course—packed in the 
“Ever-Sealed” package that keeps it 
fresh and juicy. Cocoanut is cocoa- 
nut. But cocoanut with all its origi- 
nal rich flavor—that is Dromedary. 


375 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 


commonest dishes a touch NEW YORK : LONDON : BUSSORAH : SAN JUAN SMYRNA 3 PARA 
of irepicd slegence. THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


Address Department 31. 





romedar 
Cocoanut 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS—Taptoca that is ready in an instant; 
Cocoanvt that keeps fresh to the last shred; GOLDEN Dares from the 
Garden of Eden. 
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gloves. Crawl—drag. He thought of 
San Francisco below with its lights and 
its pleasures. He thought stubbornly of 
many things away from the mountains 
—because he did not want to think of 
the things of the mountains. 

Crunch Jaws, for instance, or old Gray 
Brush. 

What would these two think in their 
cruel brains should they chance to see 
him—him, the indomitable creature of 
whom they had ever stood in awe— 
crawling thus like the humblest one 
among the wild things? 

He covered a half mile in fairly good 
time, for he went fast as possible, but 
soon after it seemed to him that progress 
lagged. The crust of the snow was 
wearing his hands to ribbons. He tore 
a piece from his coat and padded the 
palms and plodded on. Down into a 
deep ravine he went and struggled terribly 
up the other side through snow-laden 
brush that raked him with a thousand 
claws. He was appalled to see how the 
shadows had lengthened when he was 
again on the free slants, and tried to go 
faster. The sun was gone behind the 
mountain and twilight was coming fast. 
On he went, crawl—drag— crawl— drag. 
The pads were gone from his palms and 
blood was on the heavy trail he left. 

He could hear the singing of his river 
and hope was springing well in him. 
Once at the cabin and he could manage. 
He could set the bones himself, splint 
them with withes. He could fashion 
crutches. There was enough wood 
ricked up to last him a good while, also 
full half a deer hanging in the lean-to. 
Yes, he could do very well. So he thought 
bravely as he crawled down the dimming 
slants. 

And even as he thought these things 
two wild green eyes were watching him 
with wonder from the shelter of the trees 
above, a cruel nose was questing the scent 
of — on the faint air. 

Tail lowered and held straight out 
behind, one front foot lifted, put down, 
lifted again, ears pointed forward above 
the half excited eyes, old Gray Brush was 
following the man. Since before he had 
negotiated the ravine Gray Brush had 
been following. The twilight deepened 
and the king-wolf stepped up a bit more 
boldly. The great ruff on his shoulders 
rose, the pupils of his wicked eyes grew 
small with cunning. 

Now Jim Steel had spent most of his 
life in the wilderness. ‘Therefore he was 
possessed of a sixth sense, a sort of 
instinct, like the creatures themselves. 
When he came out of a little thicket into 
another cleared glade something as vague 
as smoke warned him of danger, of 
disaster. What it was he could not have 
said, but he stopped abruptly, raised his 
head and looked all round. It was 
instinct also that made him feel uncon- 
sciously for the rifle hung on the string— 
but it was cold human reason that 
blanched his face to a sickly white when 
he found no rifle there. The gun was 
gone! Lost, no doubt, in the struggle 
through the clawing brush in the ravine! 

Like one in a trance he stood on knees 
and hand and stared fixedly at the silent 
and ghostly trees, to behold at that 
moment a shadowy long gray shape 
drifting among them far behind. The 
trapper groaned a curse. He was no 
weakling and he was very brave, but he 


Bucky: Vingie E. Roe 
knew certain immutable laws of the 
wilderness. He had lost his rifle and 
Gray Brush was on his bloody trail. 
Wild thoughts of retracing his way to 
the ravine assailed him to be passed 
instantly. Gray Brush was between. 
Also it was growing dark. The cabin 
was almost in sight. He felt for the 
small trapper’s axe that hung always at 
his belt. That at least was there and he 
visioned a last stand. With indomitable 
courage he went on, crawl—drag—toward 
the river. But Gray Brush came boldly 
out upon his trail and padded after. 
Ever Jim Steel looked over his shoulder 
and at last, where another great pine 
stood like a sentinel he stopped, swung his 
back against it, loosed the axe and waited. 


HE old timber wolf trotted up, waited 

gingerly to see if he would shoot, 
sniffed the air, sat down on his haunches 
and was still. It was a gruesome vigil. 
The beast’s eyes and the man’s, they both 
shone green in the fading light. But 
excitement took the wolf. This was the 
crowning crime of all his life of crimes. 
Here, somehow at his mercy, wounded 
he knew by the trailing blood, was the 
greatest of all his enemies, the human. 
The lust of killing took him and his fangs 
began to slaver, his lips to shiver with 
eagerness. He rose and circled in, 
snapping his jaws as he swung past the 
tree. When he came round on the other 
side the man struck viciously at him with 
the axe. Gray Brush leaped out and 
swung round again. But the die was 
cast, the battle on which could have but 
one ending, for Jim Steel knew that Gray 


Brush would never come within reach of 


his weapon, not until exhaustion had 
made it useless in his hand. However, 
he thought grimly, he would make it one 
fight—one hell of a fight! He even 
found it in his heart to laugh a little, 
recklessly. 

So, this was to be the end of it all. 
The wilderness he had loved would get 
him at last—would feed his bones to this 
old skate of a timber wolf! Well, perhaps 
it was just as well. Whiz! ‘The axe 
came down in a slamming arc just short 
of that ugly head and those slashing jaws. 

Gray Brush was in full swing, at his 
ancient tactics of feint and worry, of dash 
and circle, of lightning snap and slash. 
But always he was just out.of reach, 
always a little way beyond, though never 
for a moment letting up. Jim Steel 
watched his chance, determined to out- 


match his calculation if possible. If only 
he could land one blow! 
But the day was dying. Soon he 


would have nothing to guide him except 
those savage eyes glowing like fox-fire in 
the shadows. So the light went from the 
glade and the thickets, leaving only a 
paleness, a faint grayness reflected from 
the snow. Well—night and loneliness 
and—the end. The man thought again 
of the comfort of the far cities and knew 
in his heart that he loved the wilderness 
best. She was, when all was said and 
done, his one mistress. Slash! Snap! 
Circle of a long gray shape, the whining 
whimper of the blade. The present 
seemed somehow vague, unreal. There 
was no weak self-pity in the trapper’s 


heart. Why should there be? He had 


lived a fairly decent life as men go—whiz! 
Pretty near that time! And he was not 
so’yourig; either. 
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There couldn’t be much more for hi: 
any way you looked at it. Perhay 
another trip or two below. If he cou! 
find the ledge, now— But that was th 
old dream, too fine to be realized. Whiz 


again. Hell, how it tired his arm! Th 
pain had told on him. He would—onc 
more . . Suddenly the cornere 


man dropped his fighting arm, a grav 
move, for the wolf leaped in and he had 
barely time to fend the slashing jaws wit!) 
the axe head, but he had heard somethine 
beyond the rasp of breath, the pad of the 
leaping feet. A far sound, a faint, fine 
sound like the sweet tinkle of a bell, « 
silver bell! He strained his ears even in 
his extremity. 

Then, half unconsciously, he set his 
left hand to his lips and sent out on the 
still air two keening high notes, one 
rising, one falling. 

Up on the farther slope a great beautiful 
creature, russet red in his winter’s coat, 
stopped and listened. The huge spread- 
ing antlers were lifted higher than a man’s 
head, the long ears were turned toward 
that distant glade, two handsome dark 
eyes shone in the dusk. One forefoot 
was lifted, arrested in a stride. Once 
again there came the sweet compelling 
notes. Like a flash in the shadows the 
super-buck of Smoky Mountain turned 
and went bounding down the slants, the 
little silver bell ringing in the night. 

The man at the tree’s butt heard i it and 
his strained face broke into quivering 
lines of a belated joy. ‘The old wolf 
circling in his mad lust of excitement 
heard and heeded it not at all. In a 
patch of snow-laden juniper the great 
buck stopped and once more looked and 
listened. 

Jim Steel laughed and lifting his head 
called as he had called so often in the old 
days. Out of the past came the old 
influence, the old association, the old 
impulse to answer to that drawing sound. 

Bucky, huge, arrogant, proud, lustful 
and full of fight, reverted to the helpless 
little spotted fawn leaning on a human’s 
knee. 

It was his master’s voice in the stillness. 

It was his master’s face there in the gray 
dimness against the shadowed snow ... . 

But between there flashed and swept 
his ancient enemy, Gray Brush the wolf, 
mad with the fire of battle. 

It was not reason that raised the hair 
on the massive shoulders, that spread 
the delicate nostrils, and bowed the neck 
beneath the spreading antlers. No 
obligation from that distant past pulled 
at the wild heart. It was merely instinct 
that wanted to go forward to that kindly 
hand for a long-forgotten rubbing, no 
doubt, that sent the ancient hatred 
flaming against the wolf. 

At any rate be that as it may, there was 
a slow tensing of all the great bulk in the 
juniper shadows, a bowing forward of 
that handsome head, a stiffening of the 
long forelegs, a crouch and a leap from a 
standing start and the biggest buck on 
Smoky came sailing through the air in a 
twenty-foot bound. Square on the back 
of Gray Brush he landed with his sharp 
hoofs pointed straight down like blad« S. 
Jim Steel heard the wolf grunt with the 
terrible blow, heard the snap of his jaws 
for the forelegs that were up and aw.y 
like a flash, heard the thump—thump 
thump as the buck bounded back a: 
away and back again, slashing the wo 
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The Bumper: Sorry, old man, but I couldn’t possibly have prevented it. 


The Bumpee: Of course you could—you could have had Kelly-Spring field 
Kant-Slip Cords on your car; then you wouldn’t have skidded. 


HE element of safety is only one of the many 
~ advantages of the new Kelly Kant-Slip Cord. 
The same long, uninterrupted mileage that has 
always been a Kelly characteristic is maintained. 
‘conomies in manufacture and greatly increased 
production have, however, brought the price of 
Kellys down to that of other makes which have 
always sold for less than Kellys. Now, if costs no 
more to buy a Kelly. 
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from head to rump, for that first mighty 
landing had broken his back just behind 
the shoulders. It was a strange thing 
that the man witnessed there beside his 
tree bole with the snow shaking down 
from the near bushes by the fury of the 
combat, and he held his breath and 
watched. 

It was of short duration and when it was 


done the russet king of the Blue Stone 


Bucky: Vingie E. Roe 
Ridge had taken pay for old Dainty Foot 
and squared his obligation to the man. 
He stood trembling in the dusk at last 
and snorted over his fallen foe, shaking 
his antlers and pawing with a forefoot 
at the sodden heap of gray. His beauti- 
ful eyes were like fox-fire in the dark. 
“Bucky! gulped Jim Steel, laughing 
hysterically, “Bucky, little boy!” and he 
stretched out a hand that shook. 
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But the great buck had lost his desire 
for the touch of that hand, or had for- 
gotten. Perhaps the light of that fi sh 
from the past was already dimming in 
the shadows of the present. At any rate 
he stood so for a moment, shaking his 
head. 

Then he turned and bounded lightly 
away across the slope, his little silver bell 


Nip Cat Sing Some 


and ten dollars, sir.’’ Peter answered, his 
voice dead 

“Give me your check for that amount, 
T. M. decided finally. ‘“Then go home 
and stay there. I got to think this thing 
out. I'll send for you later.” 
Peter signed the check with a trembling 
hand and pushed it across the desk to 


until you send,” Peter 
that—no—no 
against 


“T will wait 
said. “‘You—you 
breath will ever be 
my boy?” 

“This mess is squared—so far 
is concerned,” ‘TJ. M. answered. 
get out!” 

Peter got out. 
head in the air. 
him was not sure. 


promise 
whispered. 


as Ned 
“Now 


He went home with his 
What was to happen to 
But in his heart was a 


song. His boy was saved. The song 
welled to his lips. 
Niggers there they grow ten feet, 
Sing song kitty won’t you ki me oh. 
N_ his a ate office, with the door 
closed, ‘I’. M. was not singing. He was 


swearing. He was swearing exactly in 
the manner he had sworn when he was 
the king riverman, taking down two 
million feet of white pine for “the company 
W hich was now his insignificant rival. 
“Dammit! Dammit!” he finally tapered 
off. Then he bellowed for Mary. Mary 
had been crying some more. 

‘What is all this mess, 
demanded. 

“T am leaving—this evening—to go to 
Ned,” Mary answered. Her voice was 
clear, if hesitating, and her blue eyes were 
soft again, like the haze over the Huckle- 
berry range. 

“Ts that so?” T. M. was stumped 
“T thought maybe you were going to tell 
me you took the money.” 

“TIt—it amounts to the same thing, 
Mr. Blackmore.”” Mary w as looking him 
straight in the eyes now. ‘“‘Ned took it 
and Ned and I are going to be married as 
soon as I meet him.” 

* You know where he is, then?” 


anyway!” he 


“Certainly I do. 1 share fully his 
blame in this—theft.”’ 

T. M. shoved back his chair and 
stomped to the window. Mary stood 
where he had left her, waiting. 

“What you waiting for? Get out!” 

T. M. turned on her savagely. Mary 


moved to the door. 
“Shut the door!” 


The door closed. ‘J. M. drew his hand- 


kerchief from his pocket and blew his 
nose loudly. 
It was near evening before the summons 


came to Peter. 


There was a rap at the 


Continued from page 22) 


Peter heard 


door, a sharp, sinister rap 
The 


it and his heart thumped wildly. 
time had come. 

Before answering the 
moved over to Ned’s room 
moment knelt beside the bed. No sound 
came; his lips did not even move. But 
when he moved toward the imperious call 
his shoulders were squared 

A long tailed rat and a bucket of souse, 

Sing song kitty won’t you ki me oh, 


summons _ he 
and for a 


he mumbled under his breath. 
Then he swung the door open. 
the company office men stood there. 
grinned at Peter. 
“Hello, Peter,” he greeted cheerfully. 
“Tl. M. asked me to stop on my way home 
and ask you if you could meet him at the 


One of 
He 


office right away.” He winked. Peter 
never batted an eye. This fellow didn’t 
know, anyway. 


“Sounds to me like a grand little can- 
ning party, Peter,” the other went on, 
joking. ‘I. M.’s been in a rage all day.” 

Peter reached for his hat and started 
down the walk. 

had 


At the office he found the force 
departed. The big general office was 
silent and Peter shuddered. In prison it 
must be like that—silent. He moved 


across the room to the private sanctum. 
‘The door was closed and he rapped softly. 
‘There was no response and he rapped 
louder. Still that silence which hollowly 
echoed the blows of his fist on the panel. 
He turned the knob and the door 
opened. 
The room was empty. He moved over 
to the desk and stood there, waiting. 
The desk was cleared of all papers, with 
the exception of a legal sized envelope. 
Mechanically Peter’s eyes noted the bold 
inscription on it: 


PETER BALDWIN 
Private 

It was a minute before he compre- 
hended that that was his own name. 
Then his hand went out and picked up 
the envelope. It was sealed and bulky 
in proportions. 

Something like the ague seized Peter 
as he tore at the seal with trembling 
fingers. ‘hen he was seated at the desk; 
an assortment of papers tumbled out 
before him. 

First he picked up his own check for 
seven thousand three hundred and ten 
dollars. He stared at it a moment and 
laid it one side. Next there was a 
check for seven thousand six hundred 
dollars, made out to Ned Baldwin by the 


tinkling in the night. 
North Texas Oil company. This was 
indorsed by his son. It fluttered from 


Peter’s hand, and Peter fumbled, dazed 
among the collection of keys, bank books, 
safe combinations and the like. Then he 
came to a letter, a letter of two pages, 
penned in T. M.’s bold, painful hand. 

“To Peter Baldwin, Ned Baldwin and 
M: ary Murdock,” Peter read. 

“All three of you are a bunch of hard 
boiled liars! 

“Dammit, you were all such good 
sports you came near balling the whole 
thing up. Never thought you would all 
act like a bunch of jackasses. 

«eé 

Figured all of you would jump on me 
and raise cain. Each one of you seized 
the idea that the other did it, then tried 
to save each other, and that isn’t the 
kind of stuff I was figuring on. 

“This is the whole reason of it. Doctor 

says I’m due for a full break-down if I 
don’t get out of here right away. Damned 
old liar, too, Dr. Carter is, but I’m leaving 
on this evening’s train. 

“Had to have a manager for the com- 
pany. Thought you were the man for the 
job, Peter, but wanted to see what you 
would do in an emergency. Cooked up 
the little plot and then jumbled up the 
figures in the ledger. 

“Raised hell, I did. 
for it now, though. 

“Peter, you take charge as general 
manager. Ned, take a jump at the head 
bookkeeper’ s job. Don’t try balling up 
the accounts, either. 

“Mary, don’t want you round here 
any more. ‘The bungalow up at the south 
end of Main street 1s a wedding present 
from me. 


Try to make up 


“Forgive an old fool, 


T. M.” 
“P. S.—Say, Peter, write out that nip 
cat sing some song you are always 


mumbling round. Never did hear the 
whole thing at once. Want to use it to 
make a hit with some friends of mine in 
the south.” 
That was all. Peter sat staring across 
the office, growing dusk in the summer 
twilight. His eyes roved to the window 
over the Colville valley, to the shadowing 
sawtooth ridge that was the Huckleberry 
range. Suddenly he was happy again— 
happy for many reasons. 
Ke mo ki mo, dare oh do, 
Mi high ma hah ma rump stump, 
Bum-a-deddle suck back 
Kitty with the link dum, 
Nip cat sing some, 
Kitty won’t you ki me oh, 


softly hummed Peter Baldwin. 
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Invest in These 
Shoe Qualities 


PY HEREisareal in- 
ay vestment value 

in Honorbilt 
shoes. It is a value 
based not on style 
alone, noroncomfort, 
nor long wear, but on 
a skilled merging of 
these three into fine 
footwear worthy of 
its famous name. 
There is an Honor- 
bilt dealer near you. 
See his full lines. 


F.Mayer Boot &ShoeCo. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Factories at 


Milwaukee, Seattle, Ludington 
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“The Strech is 
inthe Spring” 


Ask Your Dealer 
I he hasntthem-—Send direct. 
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Look for Name on Buckles 
Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co, 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Adrian, Mich. 
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‘How I Acquired My Little Farm” 


(Continued from page 47) 


about four years to try out things and 
find what would do well here, and how 
and when to plant to get results. We had 
failures, losses of stock, difficulties in get- 
ting harvesting done. The help problem 
is a hard one on the farm. But we over- 
came our troubles one by one. It has been 
eleven years now and we have three acres 
of figs in full bearing. Our home orchard 
hangs full of all kinds of fruit, and some 
citrus fruits too. We have one hundred 
and fifty eucalyptus and ornamental trees 
for wind break, and grove round the build- 
ings. Date and fan palms, Italian cypress 
and elms also. We have one hundred 
acres almost paid for and rent forty more 
for the alfalfa. We keep a herd of eight 
or ten cows with a fine registered bull and 

3erkshire hogs with a registered boar. 
We have heavy work horses and machin- 
ery to go with them, also a small tractor 
with suitable plow and harrows, a binder 
and last but not least we have a car, and 
it is not a Ford either. 

We raise wheat, barley, amber sorghum, 
that grows ten feet tall, and dwarf white 


milo maize that is not dwarf on our land. 
We have five acres of alfalfa. 
It has been hard continuous work and 


few vacations, for we have some kind of 


work the year round, but it is home, our 
home, and we love it. 

We have a railroad three miles away 
now, also store, church and community 
hall. We have lovely social times, for we 
have a woman’s club of fifty members, and 
lodge and farm bureau meetings for the 
men. We have daily rural mail delivery, 
cream pickup, telephone, grocery delivery 
and the power line is only two miles from 
us. Now we are beginning to study new 
house plans and lighting systems. 

With piano, phonograph, fourteen dif- 
ferent papers and magazines and a car to 
run to town when there is something real 
good to see, what more can we ask for’ 

One of our sons decided this spring that 
the farm was a pretty good place to live, 
and he and his wife are working with us 
now. 

Have 
took? 


we ever regretted the 
Not for a single minute! 


step we 





The Tale of the Lion 


(Continued from page 32) 


weighted down began to lighten. Quiet 
as a matter of habit she got the paper.and 
looked at the financial page. Jumbo 
Jack had dropped to ten cents! She 
smiled forlornly as she read, “Professional 
operators in mining shares drew a long 
breath when it became apparent that the 
selling movement had spent its strength.” 
Well, she was back where she had started, 
but Jumbo Jack still had her faith. It 
would go up again. 


She wished it was time for Ben to come’ 


home. It seemed months since she had 
spoken to him. In answer to her wish, 
there was a deep-throated note from an 
auto horn in front of the house, then a 
noisy clattering up the front steps. She 
hurried to the hall just as the door burst 
open, admitting two excited small boys 
and one big one. 

The clouds of gloom were entirely dis- 
sipated as the big one took her in his arms 
Her troubles completely vanished in that 
tremendous hug; suddenly her faith 1 
her husband was solid as a rock. 

“How’s the best wife in the world 
today?” 

“Feeling fine, 
happily. 

“Then jump into a hat and coat and 
come for a drive in your new Lion.” 

“Ben!” she fairly shrieked, and dodging 
out of his arms, ran down the front steps. 
“Why, Ben, this is Miss Brooks’ car. 

“U ised to be, but now it’s yours, my 
dear.” 

“‘But—but you said you couldn’ t take 
the money from the bank, now.’ 

“I didn’t. Friend of mine gave me a 
tip some time ago to buy some mining 


now,” she answered , 


stock. I bought a thousand shares of 
Jumbo Jack for a hundred dollars and 
sold the other day and bought this car.’ 

“Jumbo Jack!” she exclaimed in wide- 
eyed amazement. “I thought you didn’t 
gamble, Ben?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t exactly call it gam- 
bling. It’s gambling when you lose. In 
this case it was just an investment. 
Some class to this car, eh?’ 

It was his turn to look blank when she 
cried out, “Jumbo Jack! The idea!”’ and 
laughed until the tears came. Then she 
ran to the house for her coat and hat. 
Coming back she said, 

“One more question, Ben. Who did 
you take riding yesterday afternoon?” 

“Yesterday afternoon, my dear, I 
slaved for four hours on reverses and gear 
changes, and at the end of that time Miss 
Brooks gave me carte blanche to drive any- 
where you could name.” 

“All right, Ben. The catechism’s fin- 
ished.” 

They had a glorious time. Ben put 
the Lion through its paces like an expert. 
That night they drove home by the Shore 
Boulevard. The moon was yellow gold, 
and there was a gentle breeze smelling of 
salt blowing from the ocean. Both boys 
were asleep on the rear seat. Mrs. Cam- 
eron put her head on Ben’s shoulder. 
Suddenly she started up. 

“Do you know what day this is?” she 
asked excitedly. 

“Sure. It’ s Friday.” 

“Oh, but it’s more than that; it’s our 
tenth wedding anniversary.” 

“Have you just tumbled?” 
mured. 


he mur- 
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Utah and Europe 


(Continued from page 11) 


in order to get deeper into the game. 
When the summer of 1920 brought the 
sudden slump, when wool dropped from 
fty-five cents to eighteen cents a pound 
and finally could not be sold at any price, 
those who had bought into the sheep 
game last were the first to go out—on the 
financial stretcher. Still, the number of 
failures was comparatively small. Many 
banks had loaned much money, taking 
high-priced sheep and wool as security. 
After the drop they discovered that a 
forced sale would not bring enough cash 
to cover the mortgage. What could they 
do except continue to carry the sheepmen 
in the hope of higher prices and lower 
costs? 

Thus it came about that the Inter- 
mountain country did not at any time in 
1920 feel the full effect of the sheep-and- 
wool collapse. 

Neither did the sugar slump of 1920 
create havoc similar to the disaster 
brought about by the collapse of cotton 
in Arizona and Southern California, by 
the rice fiasco in Central California. The 
loss was borne largely by the beet-sugar 
refiners whose factories had made firm 
contracts with the sugar-beet producers. 
By virtue of this situation the farmers 
escaped with a skin nearly whole while the 
sugar companies, many of them controlled 
by the Mormon church and its members, 
lost in one season more than the net sur- 
plus of the preceding three years, leaving 
Uncle Sam’s treasury the principal win- 
ner of the sugar boom. 

Last year’s beet sugar crop brought the 
farmers pre-war prices; few of them made 
a profit, but production costs had been re- 
duced to such a point that on the whole 
losses were small. Since industry and 
thrift had continued to do business at the 
old stand throughout the war-profit 
period, the Intermountain farmers were 
in a better position to meet the storm than 
their brethren east of the Rockies. Never- 
theless they restricted their purchases to 
absolute necessities. 

The course of events justified Brigham 
Young’s policy of keeping his followers’ 
hands firmly on the handle of the plow; 
agricultural Utah stood the strain of de- 
flation remarkably well. Business con- 
tinued to flourish until the unprecedented 
shut-down of the copper mines, an action 
without a parallel in the history of Ameri- 
can mining, added the final straw that 
caused the patient camel to sink to its 
knees. 

Since Brigham Young’s days the Inter- 
mountain country has developed into one 
of the richest mineral districts of the Far 
West. At first the prospectors looked ex- 
clusively for gold—and found it. Next 
came the era of the bonanza silver mines 
in Nevada and Utah, supplemented by 
the discovery of extensive coal beds to 
supply fuel for the numerous smelters that 
were built in and round Salt Lake City. 
The last and most important addition to 
the mineral resources of the region was 
the red metal, copper, next to iron of 
greater importance to civilization than 
any other metal. 

Ltah and Nevada did not break into 


the front row of the copper-producing 
states until Daniel C. Jackling seventeen 
years ago demonstrated that the huge 
masses of the so-called porphyry copper- 
ore deposits could be worked at a profit. 
Before his demonstration the greatest 
mining engineers had declared with mo- 
notonous regularity that these tremen- 
dous masses of porphyry shot with tiny 
particles of copper ore were too lean, 
contained too much country rock and not 
enough metal to make their exploitation 
commercially possible. Jackling, then 
practically unknown, begged to differ. 
Stubbornly, obstinately he maintained 
that the despised Bingham Canton moun- 
tainside of porphyry speckled with gran- 
ules of chalcopyrites could be exploited at 
a profit even though the ton of porphyry 
contained only 114 per cent or thirty 
pounds of metallic copper of which only 
twenty-five pounds could be recovered. 
Calculating and recalculating, checking 
and rechecking his figures and estimates 
he had arrived at conclusions which were 
unassailable no matter how frequently he 
tested them. All he wanted was the 
chance, or rather the capital to demon- 
strate that he was right. 


Making the Dirt Fly 


Have you ever tried to raise money for 
something new, for something that has 
never been done before? If you haven’t, 
don’t start—unless you have the faith of 
a Lincoln, the patience of a Job, the en- 
thusiasm of youth, the endurance of a 
mule and the hide of a book agent. Be 
that as it may, Jackling got the money. 
His backers were game. They put up a 
million and a half before Jackling got 
down to real production. He tore into 
the mountain with dozens of steamshovels, 
terraced it, encircled it with railroad 
tracks, put in a huge plant in order to 
make the maximum quantity of dirt fly 
at minimum cost. And he built a con- 
centrating mill capable of handling 20,000 
tons of the porphyry every twenty-four 
hours. Within a few years his operations 
approached the Panama Canal excava- 
tions in magnitude and the fame of the 
Utah Copper Company’s mine spread to 
every corner of the world that works with 
rock drill and dynamite. 

Did it pay? 

Since 1905 the Utah Copper Company, 
with a total capitalization of $16,000,000, 
has produced over 1,600,000,000 pounds 
of copper, paid dividends amounting to 
115,000,000, and still has 364,000,000 tons 
of ore in reserve. 

But that isn’t the whole story. After 
Jackling had demonstrated the value of 
the porphyry copper deposits, capital 
stumbled over its own feet in the rush to 
develop them. In Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Chile tens of millions flowed 
into new porphyry copper enterprises, 
taking Jackling’s methods as a model, and 
their output by 1913 constituted 4o per 
cent of all the new copper produced in the 
western hemisphere. 

When the war came along, the porphyry 
coppers saved the situation. Without the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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IGHT in the center of 
San Francisco’s busi- 
ness and social activities 
is the Hotel St. Francis. 


Whether your stay is for 
a day or an indefinite 
period, you constantly ex- 
perience a service which 
is prompt, precise and 
refreshingly courteous. 


You will find the rates at 
the Hotel St. Francis 
most reasonable. A room 
on the European plan can 
be had for as low as $3.00 
a day. When coming to 
the Hotel St. Francis it 
is always advisable to 
write or wire for reser- 
vations. 


We would like you to 

have our folder which | 
tells more about the | \ 
St. Francis. May we 

send it to you? 
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THOS. J.COLEMAN~ MANAGER 
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Home in the West 























Modernity to 
the moment is 
demonstrated in 


this home. 





Electricity 
makes it a 
miracle of com- 
fort, cleanliness 
and economy. 
There are sixty 
circuits, yet the 
monthly bill for 
the 175 outlets 
(heat, light, 
cooking and 
power) averages 


only $22 


N the crest of a Berkeley hill, 

bay from “9 
is the home of < 

man whose hobby for years 
has been electricity. His business is in 
no way concerned with electrical de- 
vices. He has completed this, his 
fifth, home for the satisfaction it gives 
him to live in the most electrified house 
that originality and ingenuity can devise. 

Suggestions for electrical — service 
abound from basement to attic, many of 
them easily adaptable to smaller and less 
pretentious dwellings, all of them the re- 
sult of careful, intelligent—and expensive 
—experiment. 

Of especial interest in the spacious liv- 
ing-room is the fireplace. Here indeed is 
magic. Seated in a leather wing-chair, 
one presses a button te a glow of warmth 
responds. Six heating units are controlled 
by a row of push-buttons sunk into the 
soft-toned mantel frame of southern gum. 
Apertures below allow air to be drawn up 
through the hollow cores and the curving 
copper back deflects the warmed air into 
the room. All six cores will heat the 25 x 
35 foot space in fifteen minutes, after 
which four are turned off and an even 
temperature maintained. Six units going 
at once cost but four cents an hour in 
current. 

The music room contains an electrical 
piano and specially built wall cabinets 
designed to keep sheet-music easily acces- 
sible. Baseboard outlets are provided for 


across. the 
Francisco, 





CONDUCTED BY 


LILLIAN FERGUSON 


There are 
fourteen rooms. 
On each corner 
of the roof 300- 

watt lamps, lit 
simultaneously 
by a single 
button, serve 
for burglar 
protection and | 
also furnish’an! 
eemmerrescnss i= ae 
excellent brand 
of moonlight 
for fifty yards 
when dancing 
parties’are 


given 








Whereisa House 
More Electrified 


Than This? © 


other electrically operated musical instru- 
ments, among which will be a motor-run 
phonograph. 

Along halls and stairways are outlets to 
furnish power for the vacuum cleaner. 
Bedrooms are equipped similarly and in 
each is one power-wired outlet so that 
small two-and-three-unit stoves may be 
attached. Later every bedroom will con- 
tain a fireplace smaller than that in the 
living-room. 

The bathroom is in white tile through- 
out. Hot water from the instantaneous 
6000-watt heater in the basement flows 
at a touch. Trap-doors opening below 
into the kitchen ceiling provide access to 
all important plumbing and prevent tear- 
ing up of floors in event of repairs. 

To the fortunate housewife who pre- 
sides over this very modern abode the 
kitchen is the most important part of the 
whole electrical scheme. Entering, one is 
first impressed by the superlative white- 
ness of sink and drain-boards. Earthen- 
ware is the answer; solid pottery with a 





high gloss finish impervious to the 
hottest, greasiest water and polished 
with one sweep of the arm. High 
enough to prevent “‘back-cricks,” this 
sink makes operations conducted at 
its gleaming front at least beautiful, 
if not a joy forever. Something, 
though, is missing. The sills of the two 
low windows over the sink are bare. 
No hooks, no bent nails, mar the white 
surface. No dejected mop hangs between 
the faucets. The violently yellow-red-and 
blue pepper-shaker box of cleanser is not 
doing business at the usual stand, and the 
familiar concaved sapolio-cake is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Where are the 
rags of yesteryear? Built into the wall 
between spreading windows a tall narrow 
shelved cupboard, ventilated by and 
screened from all outdoors, conceals the 
necessary impedimenta; the smoothly 
fitting door as it snaps shut is but a part 
of the window-casing. Screwed flatly, 
nautical-fashion, to its shining white sur- 
face, a radio-dial watch tells the hour, day 
and night. 

A turn of the wrist brings hot water. 
Not after two or three false starts, a cough 
and a cloud of steam. It’s really instan- 
taneous. How? Because the customary 
1500-watt heater, while excellent if given a 
little time to function, was not quick 
enough. Out it came. The 6000-watt 
heater—acme of eficiency—took its place, 
and should one want hot water for an 
hour it would cost all of five and a half 
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On every piece 
Make sure it is there 
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KARPEN 


FURNITURE 


N countless American homes 

wherever you may go, Karpen 
Upholstered Furniture is helping to 
create an environment of beauty, 
refinement, and comfort. 


Even a few well chosen pieces of 
IKkarpen Furniture can bring a 
charming atmosphere of home-like 
hospitality into the living room. 


Artistically designed, built to 
weather the wear of a lifetime, 
Karpen Furniture is priced within 
the reach of all. 
ke 

We shall be glad to send you upon 
request Book P of “Distinctive 
Designs” with the name of the 
Karpen dealer nearest your home. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen 
Fiber Rush and Reed Furniture and 
Dining, Office, and Windsor Chairs. 


Exhibition Rooms 


801-811 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


37th Street and Broadway, New York 
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What would Ben Franklin say toa fireplace without a fue? 
It has six units, a capacity of 6000 watts and cost a 


thousand dollars less than the one estimated for coal 


cents! To the left of the sink a Dutch 
half-door gives access to a roomy back 
porch. By opening the-upper half, ven- 
tilation is gained without the foot-chilling 
air currents which rush through a fully 
opened door. In the event of itinerant 
back-door callers: the closed and bolted 
lower half lends a feeling of security to a 
woman alone in the house. 

Disposition of kitchen debris is rendered 
unusually easy. One side of the back 
porch is a series of large cupboards. Di- 
rectly at hand as the back door opens a 
specially hinged and balanced door with 
the catch handily near the top swings 
wide at a touch. Bolted securely to the 
inside of it is a sheet-metal stand curved 
and rimmed to fit the garbage can which 
sits firmly on it, full or empty. The bal- 





anced door swings either 
way and shuts, carrying 
the can with it, leaving the 
porch free from a- common 
obstruction. 


the kitchen within short 
arm-distance of the cabi- 
net, a white-faced de- 
termined - looking control 
clock is on guard over the 
electric range, while a 
thermostat on the oven 
door prevents over-con- 
sumption of current. In- 
sulated ovens are really 
fireless cookers and once 
the proper temperature is 
reached the current is shut 
off and cooking continues 
until the alarm notihes 
Mrs. Electrical House- 
keeper, running the motor- 
in the sunroom, 





driven sewing-machine 
that the roast is done to a turn. Pots 
and pans are dried outside as_ well 
as inside with the dish-towel—electrical 
heating elements do not soil or discolor 
utensils. Electric heat carries no soot nor 
does it deposit the gummy, dust-catching 
coating which is the bane of the careful 
chatelaine. 

From a niche in the wall an ironing- 
board swings down; the switch beside it 
carries an inset signal which flashes red 
when the iron’s current ison. In case one 
should fail to note this, a thermostatic 
control on the iron itself “kicks off,” 
allowing the iron to cool when the tem- 
perature reaches the danger mark. 

Cozily located to catch the first rays of 


the sun, a breakfast-nook with a four- 


On the opposite side of 
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outlet base screwed to the under edge of 
the table provides facilities for the mori- 
ing meal. Percolator and toaster decar- 
ate the table, of course, with a small elec- 
tric grill and a waffle-iron. A power wird 
plug in the baseboard at one side permits 
the comfort of a portable electric stove. 
Wall-bracket lights are here, as every- 
where in the house excepting in the din- 
ing-room where a center drop ornaments 
as well as illuminates. However, each 
ceiling has a concealed wire, plug and 
support for future hanging lights if 
desired. 

In the large basement are a billiard- 
room, a gunroom, a printing-press—the 
latter a hobby of the heir of the household 
—a commodious store-room and _ the 
switchboard through which the power 
lines enter. 

Outdoors, one on each corner of the 
house, 300-watt lamps lit by a single but- 
ton in the front hall make the darkest 
night bright for a radius of fifty yards. 
Designed for burglar protection, this illu- 
mination also serves another purpose. On 
festive occasions all lights in the house are 
turned off and the outside radiance is an 
acceptable substitute for moonlight while 
the electrical piano furnishes dance music 
for guests. 

The house contains 175 outlets includ- 
ing those for heat, light and power; 60 cir- 
cuits of which 14 are power lines (220 
volt) and the rest light (110-volt). There 
are fourteen rooms and the owner’s entire 
monthly bill from the power company 
averages $22—in a town where the base 
rate is eight and one-half cents. He 
believes that his is the most economically 
electrified house in the world. 


Co 








Making Their Own 


OLVING the housing problem, and 
right at the very apex of the high 
cost of building materials, for the 
sum of $500, total cost for a com- 
fortable and attractive home, is the 
noteworthy feat of one Western family. 
Presley Burge, who occupies this dwell- 


ing of his own devising, says “any one 
can do it.” In fact, Burge states that 
he could underbid his own contract 
price were he to do the job again, this 
having been his first attempt at any kind 
of building. And he ought to know, since 
he was not only architect and contractor 

















The amateur builder turned out fifty adobe bricks a day. 


His house, 26 by 20 feet, 


required 1500 bricks, including partition walls 


but full laboring force on the construction 
work from basement up, until he reached 
the roof. ‘There he called in outside 
assistance for two days. 

The simple solution of this seeming 
miracle is that Burge took the material 
at hand. The house is made of mud. 
It was merely dug out of a hole in the 
ground and set up on a scenic knoll over- 
looking a pretty little mountain stream. 
Even the stream was made to do duty. 
It pumps water uphill for the use of the 
household. Intended originally as a sum- 
mer abode, situated on the San Diego- 
Imperial Valley state highway, it is so 
attractive and practicable that the 
Burges have decided to make it their 
permanent home. Somehow they found 
that the simple little “diggings,” as the 
builder said, smiling at the literal refer- 
ence to its origin, had “‘blossomed from 
a mudhen into a swan.” ‘The amateur 
architects realized that they had builded 
better than they knew. And, as further 
advantages, they have the matchless 
panorama of coast range mountains; easy 
accessibility to city and ocean beach or 
inland points via the state highway, and 
the modern conveniences which they have 
cleverly contrived. 

Bathroom and kitchen sink take their 
place on the list as necessities, even in a 
mountain home twenty-five miles from a 
railroad. ‘There are wide, smooth, cement 
drainboards; an adobe-walled food cooler 
which really cools, even in_ hottest 
weather; a trick bed which appears from 
behind a panel in the living-room wall; 
an inviting cement-floored, “tree-shaded, 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


The clock turns the current on at the 
desired time. The thermostat turns it 
off when the required temperature is 
reached. Your meal is ready just when you 
want it to be. Moreover, food which this 
range has cooked is wonderfully tasty and 
wholesome. This is what one soon learns 
to expect from electrical cooking. 


' ' ELECTRIC RANGES WITH 
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I Have An Invisible Servant ) 


that saves me money, time and work. It is dependable, 
it is capable, and it requires no supervision. It makes 
cooking a pleasure, and it gives us better food than we 


have ever had before. 


This is what an owner says of the Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Range, the range which you prob- 
ably know as “the Range with the Clock”. 






Won’t you go to your electrical dealer and ask him 
to tell you about the Westinghouse Automatic, and 
to show you the exclusive features in construction 
and control that make it such a good range? 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 


inghouse 

















Fastest 
Selling 
BABY BOOK 
ever printed 


Thousands and thousands of 
babies are being brought up in 






i} accordance with its sensible. 
motherly and scientific advice. 

It is a text book pure and 
simple The wonderful, reassur- 
ing first chapter 
| is on preparing 
| for Baby; the 
| 


second, on fur- 





nishing the nur- 
sery; and then 
\| chapter after 
1} chapter it coun- 
I; sels on each and 
every problem 
| which might puz- 
zle young moth- 
ers—food, cloth- ~ 
ing, the bath, 
habits, first aids. 
| It is bound 
| in board covers, 
| printed on fine 
paper and beautifully illustrated. 
Because we want the friend- 
ship of every mother in the 
United States, we will gladly 
mail one copy to each for 25 
cents, or 35 cents in Canada. 
Aunt Belle advises that Mennen 
| Borated Talcum should be used 
H on babies, because she knows it is 
| absolutely pure, mildly 
i antiseptic, and essential 
to Baby’s health. She 
also lays stress on the 
wonderful virtue of 
Kora-Konia for prickly 
heat, chafing, baby | 
rashes and all skin irri- 
tations. Nothing like it 
has ever been produced 
for the skin troubles of 
babies and adults. 
Please fill out the coupon. 
THe Menrnen Company 
Newark. 1.5. V.S.4. 


The Mennen Company, Limited | 
Montreal, Quebec 


iT 
























The Mennen 
Company, 
Newark, N. ce 


yA * I enclose 25 cents (Canada 35 cents) for 
' Aunt Belle’s Baby Book 


BUICAWIP EL cco Gbc chika nese es couesb mosis eancoke 


SPDR GE taneccse tener akee maven esa euns 
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Stones from the state highway were used for a fireplace 


screened porch, ten feet wide, which runs 
the 26-foot width of the house on the west 
side; a cellar which holds heaps of sup- 
plies; and a great stone fireplace which 
turns oak logs. 

W ith his wife’s help in rolling some of 
the larger rocks down the hill to their 
places i in the stone foundation; with the 

















The mold, and a specimen adobe, from 
which Presley Burge made 
1500 bricks for his home 


loan of a neighbor’s team to bring up a 
few loads of rock, free to the collector 
along the new state highway, and a load 
of straw from a nearby stack, Burge set 
to work in the mudhole in his prospective 
back yard. Meanwhile the family camped 
in the garage—for of course there had to 
be a garage, first of all. Though inex- 
perienced in the making of adobe brick, 
Burge knew how it was done. Indeed, 
it is an operation so simple that he 
declares “‘A child could do it.” Brick 
laying, on his plan, is an excellent out- 
door sport, he says, and might be profit- 
ably followed by colonies of summer 
vacationists who want non-portable holli- 
day homes. © In the public playground 
parks, located in beautiful but remote 
mountain sections of the state, he believes 
the building of adobe summer homes 
would be both practical and economical. 
Transportation charges often make lum- 
ber prohibitive. Adobe houses, too, would 





prove of special advan- 
tage to those who wish 
to enjoy winter canip- 
ing in the snows of 
higheraltitudes. Burge 
prophesies that ranch- 
ers will come more 
generally to use this 
Inexpensive and _ con- 
venient material for 
farm buildings. 

The wearing quali- 
ties of adobe houses 
are at least those of a 
99-year lease, accord- 
ing to this enthusiastic 
advocate. When pro p- 
erly constructed and 
protected from weath- 
ering they will endure 
for an indefinite period. 

Adobe has been used from the earliest 
days in the West by Spaniards and 
other pioneers. Covered with a cement 
wash, houses can be built so closely to 
resemble hollow tile or concrete structures 
that it would be difficult to detect the 
difference, and their advantages are 
practically the same. Cool in summer, 
they are warm in winter. 

“Besides, they have such delightful, 
deep window sills,’ Mrs. Burge explains, 
“on account of the thick walls. Every 
woman loves them.” 

The secret of sound construction with 
adobe lies in the right mixing of the 
bricks. These must be smooth, Burge 
says, as lumps will later make cracks in 
the house. In mixing the adobe, which is 
the common red or black clay of Cali- 
fornia, he stirs in straw at about the pro- 
portion of a pitchforkful to a_ brick. 
These bricks require about a gallon of 
water each. The well-mixed mud and 
straw, sufficiently stiff to hold the shape 
of the mold, is put into a form 18 by 10 
by 4 inches in size. This form is removed 
when the contents have set and the brick 
left flat on the ground for perhaps a week. 
It is then stood up on edge a week or so 
longer, depending on the dryness of the 
weather. After probably three weeks of 
summer weather the bricks can be stacked 
up, ready for use at any time after the 
end of a month, counting from the time 
of molding. They will keep indefinitely 

if protected from winter rains. 

Fifty bricks a day was the rate Burge 
found he could turn out as a regular 
average. His house, 26 by 20 feet, re- 
quired 1500 bricks, including those used 
for inside partition walls. Starting about 
the first of April, he had his house com- 
pleted by August first, with the exception 
of the plumbing. This depended on his 
water-power water system, on which he 
worked intermittently during the follow- 
ing months, as time permitted. Includ- 
ing the hydraulic ram, 500 feet of pipe, an 
elevated tank and necessary incidentals, 
he estimates the expense of his now 
nearly completed water system at about 
$100 above the cost of the house. 

The lumber used in the house cost $327. 
This includes 45 bundles of shingles; a 
high grade of pine for the beautifully laid 
floors; window frames, doors, beaming 
for ceiling and roof, sheathing to which 
shingles were nailed, frame for screened 
porch, stairway and interior finish. Burge 
was fortunate in having his doors made 
for him, from heavy planks, by a relative 
who contributed this service as a gift. 
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W adows cost $25; screen $15; cement 
$30; a composite board for interior panel- 
lin, $20. Hauling and certain fixtures 
brought the total up to $500. The buying 
was done with care. A stone-boat (for 
hauling rock) was made from hewed sap- 
lines and all the bricks were made from 
a single mold. The bricks, and even the 
five-foot stone foundation, stone chimney 
and fireplace were laid up with adobe. 
When finishing the interior of the kitchen 
Burge found that he could have saved 
even more by using the wall finish ‘he 
PI lied there. Instead of putting on 
panelling, as in the living-room, he 
brushed the walls with wet mud, smooth- 
ing over and filling into the cracks with a 
trowel. He then put on a cement wash 
and finally a cold-water paint, tinted old 
ivory. The effect was particularly pleas- 
ing as a finish for any room. 
lhe floor plan of the house includes: 
living-room, 16 by 20; kitchen, 10 by 10; 
bathroom, 6 by 7 and a closet, with space 
for wall bed. A stairway leads up from 
the screened porch, which is included 
under the house roof, to a quaint sleeping- 
chamber under the sloping eaves. 
Even the furnishings carry out the 
spirit of this charming and economical 
home-made house. Here, too, hand work 
has created beautiful results, among them 
the “Nova Scotia” hooked rugs, made 
Mrs. Burge from softly blended, colored 
rags woven on a background of burlap 
stretched on a quilting frame. 
Herta CURME 
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\ Store-All Closet 


“STORE-ALL” closet is one of the 

most convenient and inexpensive 
fixtures that can be acquired in any home. 
It provides a place to keep many articles, 
such as tools, nails, tacks, screws, paints 
and dozens of other objects frequently 
needed in the average home but which 
usually can not be located when wanted. 
Such a closet in the kitchen or upon the 
back porch will provide a proper place 
where these articles may be found with- 
out ransacking the whole house. 

Any one handy with tools can quickly 
supply a store-all closet. Perhaps there 
are a few feet of waste space somewhere 
in your kitchen, between a door and a 
window, or between the door and the 
chimney, that would make an ideal place. 
The closet may be built free from the 
wall, easy to move if desired. 

Go to the local shoe-dealer and secure 
a shoe-box, one about six feet long, two 
feet wide and a foot and a half deep. Se- 
lect a box with smooth boards. Usually 
shoe-boxes are well made and you will 
have no trouble to get a suitable one. 


Davis. 


Then build in a number of shelves, placing 


three or four at the top of the box six or 
seven inches apart; the lower shelves may 
be built further apart, thus accommoda- 
Visit 
your local grocer and have him save for 
you a half dozen or so of yeast-foam boxes. 
These are about twelve inches long, six 
inches wide and six inches deep and may 
be used in the top shelves as drawers. A 
small drawer pull may be placed on one 
end to serve in drawing them out. Nails, 
screws, tacks, etc. may be stored in them. 
Paint will add much to the attractiveness 
W 








Of course she used Carnation 


Wouldn’t you like to know how to make 


all kinds of candy 


and sweetmeats at 


home? You can, easily, if you will send 
for the Carnation Candy Booklet 


and follow its simple directions. 


When 


making candy, as in all cooking, use 


Carnation Milk. 


It is 


economical and 


convenient. To reduce the richness of 
Carnation to that of ordinary milk, add an 
equal part of water to the Carnation you 
use. If you want thinner milk, add more 


water. 


Book. It contains 


CaRNATION MILK Propucts 


362 Consumers Building, 
462 Stuart Building, 


Carnation 


‘From Contented Cows’ 


Send for the Carnation Cook 


100 tested recipes. 


CoMPANY 


Chicago 
Seattle 


Hi 


* 


¢ Milk 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products 
Company 
New York Chicago 








Carnation Divinity Fudge=% cup water, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, 2 cups brown sugar, 1/16 teaspoon cream of 
tartar, 1 cup nuts, 2 tablespoons butter, % teaspoon 
orange peel, % cup Carnation Milk. Put sugar, 
Carnation Milk, water, butter, orange peel and 
cream of tartar in a stew pan. Stir thoroughly until 
it begins to boil. Cook until it forms a soft ball whe n 
tested in water. Remove from fire; stir vigorously; 
add vanilla. Arrange half nut meats on a greased 
pan. Pour the fudge over them. 

Zz 


Opera Caramels=2 cups sugar, % cup Carnation 


Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 
Milk, % cup water, % tsp. cream of tartar, 1 tsp. 
raspberry extract. Put sugar, Carnation Milk and 


water in a saucepan, stir until it boils; add cream of 
tartar and boil, stirring carefully to prevent burning, 
until it forms a soft ball in cold water. Pourona 
large plate which has been wet with cold water. 
Witha broad spatula or spoon, work the candy back 
and forth until it becomes firm. Add extract; put 
on a buttered plate; cut in squares. 

There are many other fecipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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ORTY-THREE years ago Alerander Graham Bell, 
ventor of the telephone, 


conceivable thut cubies of telephone wires could be laid 


ground or suspended overhead, communicating by branch wires 
with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., 
and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word 


of mouth with another in a distant place 


wrote this inspired forecast: *‘ 








the in 


under 


At the right, an old print of Bell lecturing on telephony, 1877. 


Fore 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw ; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is effhcient 
now when telephones are num- 
bered by millions. 


This foresight has advanced the 
scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 


AMERICAN TELEPHO 
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“They Get b 
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est results when they use 
WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


ines pro sag cr peal woman’ activities, 
e 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


sight 


public requirements. It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
purpose that no need 
foreseen and met 


with the 
which can be 
will find the Bell System unpre- 


pared. 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 
in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


NE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


inish_ comes from using” 


ING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


e World 







| Man's Best 
Friend 


(Continued from page 25 


want. Fresh, too. Aint over a day old, 
an’ still th’ dogs can’t work it out. [ 
never see them dogs lose a track before.” 

Seeing that it was useless to urge the 
dogs any more, the hunters rode off 
grumbling. Casco heard Hawkins making 
further remarks about the spotted barrow 
and he judged that the white man had 
been depending on the big hog for his 
winter's meat. No qualm of conscience 
disturbed Casco’s equanimity, however. 
He had that hog. That was sufhcient, 
according to Casco’s philosophy. He 
needed more meat, but with Hawkins and 
Beavertail snooping round on the range 
it would not be wise to hunt hogs any 
more that day, so he went back to the 
cabin. 

But he made another drive on the glade 
that evening which resulted in one fat 
black hog, the best he had yet trapped. 
Casco’s ordinarily gloomy face was 
wreathed in an expansive smile as he 
sighted the big fellow in the pen. After 
the hog was butchered, something familiar 
about the ears caused Casco to examine 
them closely, and he straightened up in 
astonishment. They were marked with 
a staple fork in the right and an under- 
slope in the left. Jenny’s mark! 

Casco had forgotten that Jenny ever 
owned a hog, but now he remembered 
that, two years before, the agent had 
given to Jenny, as well as to many others 
of the Nation’s wards, six pigs. Casco 
had marked them himself with the mark 
that the agent had assigned to Jenny. He 
turned the huge inert carcass on its side. 
Sure enough—dimly marked in the black 
hair of the flank was the crude outline of 
a turtle, Jenny’s agency brand. Casco 
had captured one of his own hogs, or so he 
considered it. 

What was Jenny’s was his, was it not? 
Darn the difference, anyway. Jenny 

,would never know. Most likely Jenny 
had forgotten that she still had a hog left 
on the range. Casco sincerely hoped she 
had as a still, small premonition of unseen 
trouble raised little prickles of goose flesh 
at the nape of hisneck. But he dismissed 


| the thought of danger from his mind as he 


prepared to take his pork into camp. 
The next morning at daylight Casco 
was on the top of Spar Rock, securely 
hidden. He cached his boots at the base 
of the rock and slipped out to the summit 
| in his bare feet, so that no telltale scratch 
of metal on shale might betray him. He 
thought perhaps Hawkins and Beaver- 
tail might come bear hunting again. And 
he was right. He had no more than set- 
tled himself in his vantage point when he 
heard the baying of hounds down in the 
glade. ‘They had struck the bear track. 
Casco watched the hounds as they raced 
up through the opening, bawling in crazy 
excitement as they sniffed the tracks the 
bear had left the night before. Behind 
the dogs Hawkins and Beavertail urged 
| their horses into a lope. 
| At the rock slide the dogs stopped as 
| they had done before. They sniffed ten- 
tatively a time or two, then sat down. 
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‘Tey obviously considered that the trail | 


hod ended and that their duty was done. 
Hiawkins was plainly dumbfounded. 

‘Say, what kind of a damned bear is 
this?” he demanded of the world in gen- 
eral. “Those dogs might lose a track 
once, but twice in the same place is too 
much. ‘There’s something fishy here.” 

Beavertail began to edge his pony away 
from the rock. He shook his head dubi- 
ously and Casco could see that his dark 
face was marked with some strong emo- 
tion. 

“T don’ like this kinda place,’’ Beaver- 
tail muttered. “Long time ago I hear 
old man say bad spirit live on Spar Rock. 
He ketch Injun. Eatumup. Some time 
he make bear tracks, some time make lion 
tracks. I goin’ away from here.” 

“That’s all danged foolishness,” Haw- 
kins argued; “they aint no such thing as 
spirits. That’s a bear that made them 
tracks an’ ’m goin’ to make them lazy 
hounds track him.” 

The hunter spoke with assumed con- 
viction but the shade of uncertainty in 
his voice did not escape the sharp ears of 
the watcher on the rock. Casco laughed 
silently as he watched the white man’s 
futile efforts to make the dogs follow the 
trail out of the glade. ‘The hounds 
looked at their master pitifully as he tried 
to club them up the hill but could not 
make him understand that no bear had 
gone up there. Casco thanked his stars 
that the dogs could not talk. 

vas funny,” Hawkins grumbled, 
“they’s been a bear in this glade, sure as 
shootin’, an’ it’s just as sure he come to 
this rock slide. How in thunder ’d he git 
away from here? He musta flew.” 


Beavertail picked up this remark 
eagerly as he looked askance at the 


gloomy wall of rock above him. 

“Ye-ah,” he agreed, “old man say bad 
spirit sometimes fly. I t’ink mebbe he 
ketchum hog and fly off wit’ um.” 

Casco could hardly restrain a noisy out- 
burst of glee as he realized what this 
meant to the success of his bacon-making 
business. He knew Beavertail would tell 
the story as soon as he could get to the 
reservation and the yarn would lose noth- 
ing in the telling. Not for love or money 
would any Indian who heard that story | 
come near Spar Rock glade again. Casco | 
would have uninterrupted hunting until 
the white men and their herds began to | 
drift again to the summer ranges. 

The workings of Hawkins’ mind were 
also plain to Casco. The hunter’s un- 
bounded faith in his dogs had received a 
severe shock. He knew those hounds 
had never before left a track that was as 
plain as this one was. Hawkins had seen 
the track himself and judged its age cor- 
rectly. Yet the dogs could not follow it. 
Against his superior courage and better 
judgment, Hawkins was becoming con- 
vinced that there might be some truth in 
Beavertail’s legend. At any rate, Casco 
felt that the white man would be chary of 
trying this trail with his dogs again soon. 
Casco knew white men and knew that 
they did not like to fool with things they 
could not understand. | 

Just then one of the hunter’s dogs | 
barked and looked down the hill, as 
though sighting some one coming. Both | 
of the men at the foot of the rock looked | 
round nervously, then relaxed in idle 
cunosity. Notso Casco. Jenny, astride 








her old gray horse and with Casco’s 
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moth-eaten old spotted hound at her 
heels, was coming up the hill. Casco’s 
heart gave a great thump. 

“Jenny aint goin’ find out nuttin’,” he 
muttered, “no more ’n white man. She 
goin’ tink dem bear tracks, too. Dis 
time Jenny goin’ be fooled damn good.” 
Casco watched closely, intent on seeing 
what Jenny was doing out on the range, 
so far from home. She rode up to the 
two men and reined in her bony steed. 

“You fellers bin seein’ big black hog 
with turtle brand on side?” the amazon 
inquired. “I t’ink mebbe that hog fat 
now. I goin’ killum.”’ Hawkins looked 
at his interlocutor perplexedly. 

“No, I aint seen him,” he answered, 
“but I lost a big spotted barrow some 
time ago an’ Beavertail here, he lost a 
little hog. We c’n find lotsa bear tracks 
in this glade, but we can’t seem to trail 
"im outa it. Some’pin’ funny here.” 

“Where’s dem bear track?” Jenny was 
dismounting as she spoke. ‘Old Spot, 
he’s best bear dog in country.” Hawkins 
smiled pityingly as he led the arrogant 
dame over to the tracks in the glade. 

“If that egg-suckin’ old wreck c’n trail 
them tracks outa this glade,” the hunter 
commented, “I’ll nail the hide of every 
durned hound I got on my barn before 
dark.” Jenny disdained to reply. 

“Here, you Spot,” Jenny called to the 
decrepit sway-backed old canine who sat 
on his tail eying her with listless indiffer- 
ence. Spot creaked slowly up on all fours 
and lumbered over to his confident mis- 
tress. Jenny indicated the bear tracks 
and Spot showed a surprised interest. 

“Sic um, dog!” Jenny commanded. 

“Ow-o-0-0! woo! w-o-o-o!’ Spot an- 
swered as he took the trail at a mad gal- 
lop. ‘This was fresh bear sign and Spot 
was a veteran bear hunter as Jenny had 
said. Casco grinned again as he waited 
for Spot to get to the place where the 
bear scent ceased. He leaned perilously 
out over the comb of the rock to see 
better. Spot was rapidly approaching 
the rock. Now he was at the edge of the 
glade. He stopped for an instant and 
sniffed the ground carefully. Plainly he 
was puzzled. Hawkins laughed outright. 
Even Beavertail’s solemn countenance 
expanded a little. Old Spot out-trail the’ 
Hawkins bear dogs! The idea! 

Old Spot sniffed again at the elusive 
bear track. He took a step or two up the 
rock slide and, as his wrinkled old nose 
examined the barren boulders, the most 
curious mixture of incredulity and be- 
wilderment overspread his aged counte- 
nance. Spot sniffed again, as if unable 
to believe his senses, then he pointed his 
nose at the sky and opened wide his 
jaws. 

At the sound that issued from Spot’s 
throat, Casco’s flesh crawled in horror. 
Spot had struck his master’s trail! Casco 
had heard old Spot utter that sound too 
often to make any mistake about its mean- 
ing. To Spot, no doubt, it meant the 
acme of joy—to Casco, it might as well 
have been the death wail. Spot’s sinuous 
tail was revolving with the speed of a high 
power dynamo, his every movement regis- 
tered an almost hysterical pleasure. 

“Ow, ow, wow-o-0-0-0!” proclaimed 
Spot as he clambered up the rocks, square 
on Casco’s trail! Hawkins was non- 
plussed at this development, but he was 
a good sport. 

“That old devil has it worked out!”’ he 


shouted. “Git in there and follow a be . 
ter dog, you yeller pups!” 

“T tol’ you Spot’s best bear dog in 
country,” Jenny declared as she scram- 
bled after her dog. Hawkins’ hounds, 
now that they had a leader, added their 
voices to the din as they too scrambled up 
the rock. They didn’t know what Spot 
was after, but they had evidently decided 
to go along and find out. Hawkins and 
Beavertail lost a second or two in getting 
their carbines from the saddle boots be- 
fore they also joined the scrambling yow!- 
ing procession. 


ASCO had been fora moment too dazed 

to move. Then he realized just what 
his discovery at this time might mean. 
Hog stealing! This was no trivial crime! 
Old Spot, he knew, would never lose his 
trail now. Casco wished he had shot the 
old hound long ago, as he had threatened 
to many times. But now was no time to 
make wishes. This unexpected turn in 
Casco’s fortunes meant that he must go 
some place a long way off and that he 
must go fast. Casco started. 

There was only one way to get off the 
rock without coming in sight of his pur- 
suers and that was down a slide that set 
at the steepest angle soft rock can endure. 
The first step Casco made brought to him 
the sudden realization that he was bare- 
footed. But he could not turn back—not 
even if he had wanted to. At the second 
step Casco lost all control of his motive 
power and the speed of his passage down 
that slide was as the speed of thought. 

A nice, bristly live oak saved Casco 
from any broken bones, but as the fugi- 
tive scrambled to his wounded feet he 
realized painfully that the most impor- 
tant part of his overalls would never again 
be quite the same. But this was no time 
for vain regrets. Casco knew his one 
chance yet remaining was to get Spot 
away from the rest of the pack that yam- 
mered on his trail. He could quiet the 
old dog then and slip away into the 
canon. It can hardly be said that Casco 
ran; the going away from a place as fast 
as Casco was going away from Spar Rock 
is not running. It deserves a more ex- 
pressive name. 

Something caught on a projecting limb 
and almost jerked Casco over backwards 
and he realized for the first time that he 
was still carrying the incriminating bear- 
skin. He tossed it away in disgust and 
noticed with relief that it fell into a gulch 
some distance from his trail. The chase 
was in full cry down his side of Spar Rock 
now. Casco strained every muscle to in- 
crease his speed. 

Neither Jenny nor Hawkins thought 
they were after anything but a bear, 
Casco was sure. And he was just as sure 
they would never find out differently if he 
could only lead Spot far enough away 
from the others so that he could silence 
the old dog and disappear with him, thus 
adding more mystery to the doings round 
Spar Rock. Casco heard the din of the 
hounds behind him slacken in volume, 
then raise in a crescendo of snarls and 
growls. Hawkins’ dogs were worrying 
something they had caught. Casco 
cocked one ear, puzzling over this until 
he remembered the bearskin he had 
thrown away. Of course! The hounds 
would stop there. Now was the time to 
throw Spot off the trail until he could call 
the old dog quietly to him. 
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Casco swarmed up a slim young tree | 
vith the agility of a monkey, intending | 


t’ swing across a steep little gulch and 

ike a break in his trail. 
ing Was not as pliable as Casco had 
thought. His first attempt to swing it 

rked his feet loose from their hold and 
eft him hanging by his hands, twenty 
t The sapling 


cet above the rocky gulch. 
bent just enough to leave him pendant, 
like an overripe pear. Try as he would, 
Casco could not again grip the tree with 
his feet. 

Here he was, helpless. Casco knew 
that any of his previous predicaments 
were as nothing compared to this one. 
He could hear old Spot’s joyous bawls as 
he closed in on the trail. And close be- 
hind Spot the brush cracked and snapped 
as Jenny forced her way through it. Ap- 
parently Hawkins and Beavertail had 
stopped to see what the hounds were 
worrying. Casco hung on with a grip of 
death. He dared not let go. He had 
not long to wait. Old Spot burst from 
the underbrush on the bank of the gulch 
and sat down with little whining yelps of 
gladness. He had found his long-lost 
master! 

“Git away! Git back home!” Casco’s 
voice whistled through clenched teeth as 
he tried, in a voice that would be inaudi- 
ble any distance, to send the old dog 
back. Spot looked hurt at his master’s 
tone and thumped his tail ingratiatingly. 
Casco’s face bore no smile. 

And then Jenny came into view. 
Casco’s spouse stared unbelievingly for a 
full minute before she sat grimly down on 
the bank. 

“Old Spot, he’s damn good dog,” quoth 
Jenny conversationally. “J aint knowin’ 
that old hound worth so much before. I 
dunno what you been doin’ now, Casco 
Bill, but bimeby you fall outa that tree, 
I goin’ find out. I aint goin’ hurry.” 
Casco made no answer. 
appear to be any. 

The brush snapped again as Hawkins 
and Beavertail crashed through it toward 
the sound of Jenny’s voice. When the 
white man came in sight he had a torn 
bear hide over his shoulder. He flung 
this down at Jenny’s feet. 

“Here’s your bear,” he growled. “No 
wonder the dogs couldn’t foller the cuss. 


I 
| 
J 
f 


They’s a man mixed up in this somehow.” 


But the sap- 


There did not 


And then he saw. Casco hanging in the | 


tree. Jenny rose majestically to her feet. 

“T tought so,” she said. “I goin’ 
shake that Casco outa that tree.” But 
Hawkins stopped her. He and Beaver- 


feet touched the ground. 
lared his prisoner. 

“Tm a deputy sheriff,” Hawkins an- 
nounced. “I arrest you for stealin’ hogs. 
What you got to say?” Casco looked at 
the grim visage of his spouse and saw no 
hope there; nor did he find any in the 
stern faces of Hawkins and Beavertail. 
They had each lost a hog by his depreda- 
tions. 

“T aint goin’ care,”’ Casco said wearily; 
“too much damn trouble out here alla 
time. I jus’ soon go to jail.”” He meekly 
led his captors to the cabin and showed 
them his cache of meat. And it did not 
help his feelings any to see Jenny’s satis- 
fied smile as she saw her hog, all nicely 
bu:chered and ready for loading on her 
old horse. 


tail bent the sapling over until Casco’s | 
Hawkins col- | 











Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you to accept, 
this new teeth-cleaning method. 


Millions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists, nearly all the world over, are urging 
its adoption. The results are visible in 
whiter teeth wherever you look today. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 


and these two film combatants are 
embodied in it. The paste is called 
Pepsodent. 





Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which 
brings five desired effects. Approved by 
modern authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 


Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It 
also clings to teeth, and in fermenting it 
forms acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch diges- 
tant in saliva. She also puts alkalis 
there to neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth protecting forces, twice a day, 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must bedone. Teeth with 
film or starch or acids are not white or 
clean or safe. You know yourself, no 
doubt, that old tooth-brushing methods 
are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To all 
in your home they may bring new beauty, 
new protection for the teeth. 





10-Day Tube Free ” 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 595, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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| WHITTALL RU 


| ‘“‘And On Our First 


Anniversary We Had 
This Whittall Rug’’ 


You too will treasure your 
Whittall Rug after many 


‘‘anniversaries. 


you will view it with assurance that 
it has still more to give of beauty 


and service. 


For underlying beauty is woven 
into Whittall Rugs. 
safely be guided by their beauty as 
it is always a truthful expression of 


their quality. 


Send for bea utifully illustrated booklet 

“Oriental Art in Whittall 
printed in full colors, and containing naach 
that will guide your selection in floor cover- 


ings that endure 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
160 BRUSSELS ST. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


You will save asubstan- 
tial amount through 
eliminating dealers’ 
profits, ag ne 18% 
waste in lumber and 
lowering labor costs in buildin: Aladdin Homes are cut to fit, savin: 
waste of lumber and hundreds nos of carpenter labor. Overa hondaed 
beautiful homes are pictured in the Aladdin catalog. Send stamps for this 
catalog No. 1618 at once. 


Sold Direct—No In-Between Profits 

The Aladdin Company is the greatest home building institution in the 
world and it does not sell through dealers. It manufactures the lumber at 
the edge of the four greatest iether producing states. It prepares the house 
complete, ready to Se shipped direct to the home builder. You save the 
dealers’ profits. Your carpenter nails the readi-cut lumber just like in 
7 other first-class permanent home. The catalog explains the details 
ully. 


What You Get When You Buy An Aladdin 

Aladdin Homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber 
so that there is practically no sawing, measuring and fitting to be done by 
the carpenter on the job. ou receive in one shipment all the timbered 
frame work, mill-work, the siding, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, lath, glass, nails, hardware, lock sets, paints, 
stains and varnish. Send stamps today for catalog No. 1618 


Portl d 
om The Aladdin Co.,, 6773'23% 
Branches (Offices and Mills), Bay City, Mich.; Wilmington, N. C.; 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Canadian Offices and Mills, Toronto—Vancouver—Winnipeg—St. Fohn 











Aladdin success is chiefly due to the 
money saved for Aladdin Home owners. 
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Lambs, Ewes 
and Devils 


(Continued from page 19 


on each side of the long narrow platform 
where the shearers work. The pen next 
to the chute is kept filled by the wranglers 
and holds five or six sheep. The other 
pen may hold any number and is used 
to corral the sheared sheep until they are 
branded with the symbol of ownership 
and tallied out by the counter. 

At central shearing points some of these 
plants employ as many as forty, sixty, 
eighty and even more shearers. However, 
the tendency is for each sheep-man to 
have a small plant of his own and employ 
either local or traveling shearers, usually 
getting the same men season after season. 

The traveling wool-reapers follow the 
shearing season from south to north. 
Starting in Arizona, they shear through 

California, Oregon, Washington, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and wind up the year in 
Canada. Most of them are swift if they 
want to be, but usually figure on turning 
out two hundred head of sheep per man. 
At twenty cents per head, the average 
rate for the past few seasons, a sheep- 
shearer had a right to be an object of 
suspicion to the income tax collector. 

There are still blade shearers who go 
out and toughen in their hands clipping 
sage brush to be ready for the shearing 
season. ‘There are still sheep-men who 
prefer to have their sheep sheared with 
the blades, and there are still blade shear- 
ers who can step beside the majority of 
machine men and shear sheep for sheep 
with them throughout the season. How- 
ever the vast majority of sheep are now 
sheared with the machines. 

Fritz, our wool-sacker, showed up on the 
second day before shearing started. He 
declared himself to be the original shovel- 
footed fur-presser from New Mexico. 
There was a rangy mongrel dog trailing 
him who seemed to be a bit leary of the 
crowd grouped about the corral. Fritz 
called to him: 

“Sheep-Shearer! Sheep-Shearer! Come 
here, Sheep-Shearer!”’ 

“Why do you call him Sheep-Shearer?” 
demanded the tool grinder. 

“Oh! He’s always growling over what I 
give him to eat, and no matter how well 
I treat him, he always quits me when I 
need him the worst!” 

It was a mighty descriptive answer. If 
conditions or food do not suit the shearer, 
he has the blur on his happiness erased 
or quits. If one of the crew quits, they all 
quit. However, shearing at the pace 
necessary for a man to hold his place with 
a crew with a reputation to uphold is the 
hardest kind of toil, and a shearer can 
hardly be blamed for getting cranky once 
in a while. At that, in moments of relaxa- 
tion they play like a lot of rough boys. 

On one occasion, before the Volstead 
Act had even been thought of and the 
barbers in most outlying towns still did 
their smoking outside of their shops for 
fear of igniting some patron’s breath and 
blowing up the place, I stepped into the 
shearing corral to find that every one had 
knocked off work for a bit. Prancing 
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round the corral on his hands and feet | 
was a big Swede shearer, betting the 

yuds out of the sky that no one could 
le him—no holds but the strangle-hold 
yarred. Every one in the corral took at 
cast one chance at him. Rocking-Horse 
id Steamboat, the famous outlaw horses, 


——e me 

















ad nothing on that Swede when it came 
to bucking. He certainly was the sun- 
se fishing steed. I had no better luck riding 
— him than any one else. I had a good grip 
‘ieee in his flanks with my heels and used his 
~ ears for hand holds. He bucked my legs 
ed loose and flung me into the air the whole 
os length of my arms. As far as I know, that 
sss Swede is still unconquered. 
Just as the Fourth of July is the date 
ssi set for the heaviest thunderstorm of the 2 
CY, season, so is the last day of shearing the 
sie day set aside for the tail-ender snow- 
si storm of the spring months. We used to 
oy lose sheep nearly every year through 
lly chilling. We now run the sheep into the 
es lambing tents and sheds and let it snow, 
he blow and generally enjoy itself. 
“t With shearing a matter of history and 
gh the wool hauled to the warehouse, like 
e most sheep-men, I get the mountain fever. 
a I drag out the camp tent, patch up the ° 2 
ey alforkuses, buy new lash ropes to replace Th e th rl 1] oO f p oO Ww er b Oa t In g 
4 those the boys have cut up for hitch ropes " 
in. during the winter months, get the pack- 
ge ie gee and look toward the ag a Ww it h Oo u t t h e e xX p e n ~ e 
Pe hanging on the distant mountains with 
of eager interest. Some fine morning when | A rowboat is just a rowboat, until you clamp a Spinaway Motor on the stern. 
= ee oy — Vs —_ kee a Then it’s a power boat. And what a difference! Your hand is on the tiller, 
“bl pi gcc enypcudleg pthc sp ge instead of the oars. Your eyes are ahead, instead of astern. Your pleasure is 
ng il: tees oe ke ak aie ae unlimited, instead of handicapped. Every stretch of water is a water-highway, 
ho summer’s grief. sparkling an invitation for you and your Spinaway. And that’s living! 
th 
iT 
of e 
. pinawa 
V- 
” 
Ww Th e Li ar Cad Detachable 
| SEE - —Rowioas Motor © ; 
ne 
le ‘ontinue age ms 
- iia “The motor that puts the ting in boating”— 
0. as long as I live!. I—I could go to Tahiti, as fine a piece of marine mechanism as skill 
1g if I wanted to!” and experience can produce. Through the 
ne He put the letter back in his pocket, Spinaway, any small water-craft (boat or canoe) 
tZ tucking it in snugly. can graduate into the power boat class, where 
“There was no mail for us,” he lied, the real fun is. You can trust your Spinaway 
' when he reached the hotel. absolutely to deliver dependable power at tri- 


What had happened was the unex- 
pected, because he had always understood 
that his Aunt Emma had nothing; that 
what she had would barely see her to the 
21 grave and neatly and tidily into it; but 
instead of that this check, for five good 


fling cost. You can bank on it for safety and 
performance under all conditions. Think of 
what you could do with a power boat, and 
then let us send you the full story which ex- 
plains every point of the motor in detail. 























thousand dollars had come to Mr. Bar- MAGNETO BATTERY 
If born. Possibly Aunt Emma had not lived $ IGNITION $ IGNITION 
I, as long as the Table of Expectations BUILT-IN RUNS ON 
d promised; some of us do not. FLYWHEEL DRY CELLS 
Il For Aunt Emma and her untimely de- 
e mise at the age of ninety seven Mr. Bar- 
h born felt not the least regret; he felt, A | .s 
e when he had decided to conceal this won- ? CLIP 
n derful windfall from Henrietta, nothin S B M C 
e but wild, untrammeled joy. oa pinaway oat otor Oo. The Coupon for 
\- knew that nothing was to be expected Guned and caneelind hy HOSES Hea Specification Sheet j 
; from Aunt Emma. The money was his. 225 So. Chicago Ave., Freeport, Ill. and Other Data. 
After the ferns there. were the flowers: ta; | SO ee Se Phase Speci- 
e “do,” and then the fungi, and then the tant ill fication Sheet and an i 
d mosses and lichens; and birds, and moths, | Gentlemen: ‘s nan pea seaple o s Sggene 
yr and butterflies. Mrs. Arkstone had said : You may send me the full story and Specification Sheet of the — Clip the coupon 
d there was a magnifying glass even better apetenes Detachable Rowboat Motor. \ we have Secaumiee eae 
e than the one she used, and a bird glass fPIC TCT TT LO TET EROTIC TTT CUT OY ATT ete re J / 
d better than the one little Isaac carried. | MIRE 5 oak thn ce awe bait nee vende o kas Kedasen HOdR as aeced ea tewew ers eeaee ‘ fl 
g for the first time Mr. Barborn thought of | A Os ola sit oes Ns Deas diya Lou ceca scan oe Rae eee eae mae” 


fe, and he thought life was not so bad. 








Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Stains, incrustations and rust marks 
that make a closet bowl so unsightly, 
and are hard to get rid of in any other 
way, are promptly and thoroughly re- 
moved by Sani-Flush. 


And by thoroughly cleansing every 
part of the bowl and trap Sani-Flush 
makes the use of disinfectants or harm- 
ful preparations of any kind un- 
necessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathrcom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohid 


Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

To hang up things 
Ask sour dealer to show them 
evagenere LOF plticce 
Moore Push-Pin Co. | 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


AX 





A beautiful and comfor- 
table nursery aid. Made in 
Baby Pink, Baby Blue, or 
Snow White washable duck. 
Frame is biue enameled steel. 

Head rest can be folded 
flat on frame of seat. 


Dealers, or By Mail, $2.50 


| 


4 i Send For Catalog showing 
5 ' complete line of Rock-a-Bye 
Nursery Specialties. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 


2708 N. Leffingwell Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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In the writing room—chosen as a writing 
room because it was the darkest room in 
the hotel—Mr. Barborn wrote to the 
Steelbound Savings Bank and begged that 
an account be opened in his name. He 
gave his name, and his date of birth, 
and the color of his eyes, and all that he 
thought a bank might want to know, and 
sent the check, properly endorsed. 

“Please send bank book to me here. 
Mark envelope ‘Private’,”’ he wrote. 

He walked to the postoffice and mailed 
the letter. When he returned Henrietta 
was waiting for him, on the veranda. 

“TI do think, Henry,” she said, ‘‘that 
with all the gadding about you do by day 
you might at least give mea little time in 
the evenings. I have nobody to hold my 
worsted.” 

“Henrietta,” said Mr. Barborn, and he 
was surprised at himself, even as he said 
it, “sometimes I think you talk too 
much.” 

“Henry!”’ said Mrs. Barborn severely. 

““There’s no need to boss me as if I were 
a child,” said Mr. Barborn. “I’m not!’ 

“Do you know what you are saying!” 
asked Henrietta. 

“T certainly do!’ said Mr. Barborn. 
“And I want you to understand it.” 

Three times Mrs. Barborn jerked 
angrily at the worsted. It had tangled in 
the skein Mr. Barborn was holding. 

“For pity’s sake!’ she exclaimed. 
“Can’t you Then she paused. She 
leaned forward and slipped the ball of 
worsted through and under. Before she 
leaned back again she patted Mr. Barborn 
on the cheek. ‘‘Cross man!” she said. Mr. 
Barborn’s heart sang; it sang “Hooray! 
Hooray! I have five thousand dollars in 
the bank, and she don’t know about it!” 


N the third day Mr. Barborn, walking 

to the postoffice again, found the let- 
ter he had been expecting. The bankbook 
was in it. He opened the book and looked 
at the figures time had not yet turned 
from blue to black. $5000! $5000! Five 
thousand—thousand, you understand!— 
dollars! He walked back to the hotel 
slowly. He stopped to climb a fence and 
pick a fern. He stopped to throw stones 
in the brook. He stopped to watch a 
bird in a tree. 

“T’ll write Calthorpe I must have an 
extra week,” he said. ‘‘What is one extra 
week a year when the ferns and flowers 
are having the whole summer?” 

He stopped to “tst—tst” at a chip- 
munk, 

“And if Henrietta wants to go home, 
she can go!” he said. “I’m my own 
boss!” 

He walked slowly up the path to the 
hotel. With his elbow pressed close 
against his side he could feel the bank 
book. Henrietta was knitting, of course— 
knitting and talking. At the side of the 
hotel a chauffeur was brushing the dust 


from the sides of a car. The woman wi 
whom Henrietta was talking had just a 
rived, it seemed, for she had not remov: 
her hat with its heavy dust veil, but ; 
ready she and Henrietta were deep in 
things—trust Henrietta. 

“overheard,” the woman was saying. 
“He didn’t think I heard him, but, b 
lieve me, I did. When we reached th 
hotel at Albany I talked to him—inde« 
I did! I did so! ‘What we don’t know 
don’t hurt us, hey?’ I said. ‘I’ll see about 
that!’ I said. ‘Now you hand over that 
two thousand dollar bank book, and do 
it mighty quick!’ I said. And you should 
have seen him! I have to laugh!” 

“Men!” said Mrs. Barborn, and then 
she added, “Husbands!” 

“T should think so!” said the woman in 
the veil. “All alike; all trying to make 
fools of us one way or another. But that 
other man; think of his having kept back 
five whole thousand dollars from his wife.” 

“You say he was on the Washington 
Irving?” asked Mrs. Barborn grimly. 

eyes.” : 

“What was his name?” 

“Let me think! Cadbury? Barberry?” 

“Tt wasn’t Barborn?” ; 

“Yes, Barborn! A little shrimp of a 
man. Thin and—why, that’s the very 
man, now!”’ 

Mr. Barborn, whistling lightly, climbed 
the veranda steps. He raised his hat 
politely because Henrietta was a lady. 
Henrietta gathered her knitting into a 
ball and arose. 

“J want to see you in our room, Henry,” 
she said sternly. ‘“‘At once, if you please.” 

An hour later Mr. Barborn was wiping 
the cold drops from his forehead. For the 
hundredth time he was saying: 

“But I tell you it was a lie, Henrietta. 
They were all lies. Ask him; ask Mr. 
Hetterbury. You know I have never been 
in Tahiti or Papeete or South Africa or 
Hong Kong or Japan. You know I never 
had five hula hula wives. I was lying. | 
was showing off. Ask him.” 

“That is all very well, Henry, and you 
may have been lying, but I want that five 
thousand dollars! That was not a lie!” 

“Tt was a lie. I never saved a dollar 
out of my salary. I gave you every cent | 
earned. Or spent it on the living.” 

“T want that five thousand dollars 

“T tell you I was lying!” 

“Henry, give me that money!” 

“IT was lying—” 

“You don’t go out of this room until—” 

“Oh, drat!” cried Henry Barborn, and 
he dragged the bank book from his pocket 
and threw it at her. Henrietta opened 
the book and looked at the figures in it. 

“T thought so!’ she said triumphantly 
“T knew it was no lie!”’ 

For, if there is anything in the world a 
wife can not understand, it is what her 
husband does with all the money he 
earns. 
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Utah and Europe 


(Continued from page 57) 


stream of red metal flowing out of them, 
copper in 1916 would have risen to a 
dollar a pound and the operations of the 
Allies, not to speak of America’s indus- 


tries, would have been seriously crippled 
But the price of copper did not rise much 
above 30 cents a pound at the peak while 
the output grew from _ 1,400,000,000 
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» unds in 1913 to 2,500,000,000 pounds 
uw: 1918. ‘ 
Came the armistice. I believe the first 
ing Lloyd George did after the historic 
cument was signed was to pick up the 
tclephone and order the immediate can- 
llation of every last order for copper. 
iyway, while every other branch of in- 
stry began to boom with the return of 
cace, copper struck a snag. 

During the war the Allies by strenuous 
‘forts had built up a large reserve stock 
f copper. In addition they had enor- 

us piles of half finished ammunition, 
mountains of battlefield junk containing 
illions of pounds of copper. Germany, 
the largest pre-war buyer of American 
copper, was out of the market in 1919. 
The copper price slumped, production 
slumped with it. By the middle of 1919 
it was down to 65 per cent of the maxi- 
mum. Still copper piled up, unsold, the 
price decline continued. In 1920 practi- 
cally every pound of copper mined in 
America was sold at a,loss if it found a 
buyer. Early in 1921 the situation be- 
came so serious, the stock of surplus cop- 
per grew so large, the price went so low 
that the leading producers were driven to 
adopt a measure of unprecedented sever- 
ity: In May every large copper mine in 
the United States with one exception en- 
tirely suspended operation. 

For the outsider it is difficult to visua- 
lize what the total suspension of all except 
maintenance operations by a great in- 
dustry means. When thousands of labo- 
rers, miners, mechanics, clerks and engi- 
neers are discharged simultaneously, the 
other thousands who have been catering 
to their needs feel the shock at once and 
proceed to cut expenses by reducing both 
orders and pay rolls. The smelters have 
to shut down, the railroads must lay off 
many crews, dividends are discontmued, 
stock values tumble, credits are affected 
and business slows down with screeching 
brakes. 
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The Last Straw 

The copper catastrophe—it is no exag- 
geration to apply this term to the shut- 
down—was the last shock of the economic 
earthquake that rocked the [ntermoun- 
tain country. And because it came last, 
following the wool collapse, the cattle 
crash and the sugar debacle, it seemed to 
be the worst of the misfortunes. It 
appeared to hurt general business far 
more than the earlier plagues, probably 
for the same reason that causes the well 
and unfavorably known last straw to 
inflict so much damage to the drome- 
dary’s backbone that a hurry call has to 
be sent to the chiropractic veterinarian 

Anyway, the fall and winter of 1921 
were exceedingly tough from the Wasatch 
to the Sierra. That was the time when 
Industry and Thrift were gloriously vindi- 
cated, when the wisdom of Brigham 
Young’s injunction against gambling in 
anything, cards, mining or sheep, was 
appreciated, when the best heritage of the 
pioneers, fortitude, endurance and grit, 
rendered yeoman service. It was a hard 
winter, but spring brought the first ring- 
ing note of optimism in two years. And 
that cheerful note was produced by 
copper. 

he cause of the complete paralysis of 
copper mining was the existence of a huge 
surplus of the red metal. That undigested 
su:plus held the price down_to the lowest 
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Only Hasslers 
Can Give Hassler Results 


HE smooth, steady running of a Ford 

or Dodge Brothers Car equipped with 
Hasslers is due to Hassler Engineering—to the 
famous Hassler action! 


They absorb the bump, then check the rebound. 
Hasslers act instantly against the tendency of 
the leaf springs to toss you from your seat! 


This double action—that softens the original 
shock—that checks the rebound—is the secret 
of their effectiveness. Only Hasslers can give 
Hassler satisfaction. 


The dealer will put Hasslers on your Ford or 
Dodge Brothers Car for ten days’ trial. You 
will quickly realize why more than a million 
sets arenowinuse. But, if you are not satisfied, 
off they come, no argument. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD, Hamilton, Ontario 
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Ideal Vacation Clothes 


You don’t care what the weather is when you’re wear- 
ing Duxbak. Let it rain or shine, turn hot or cold, the 
weather can’t spoil your vacation. b 

Duxbak is rainproof, comfortable and always good 
looking. They are ideal clothes the year around for out- 
door pastimes. Kamp-it is not rainproof, a little lighter 
in weight, but equally as strong in wearing qualities. 
They are fine for hot weather. 







HUNTING COAT The Free 1922 style book shows the many > 
AND BREECHES garments designed for outdoor needs. 
Ask your dealer for a copy today or write us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 17 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


Western Representative: Verne Powley, 252732 Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 
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REINFORCED TROUSERS 





The Vapor An Easy Way to 





Treatment 
for Coughs Remove Dandruff 
: . and Colds If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the firet indica- glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 


tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 


the warnings of dangerous complications. of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 


Simple to use; ‘ou just tight the little ane that - ruin it if you don’t. 

porizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. oe acai i al . 

Wicccclhine catiaetl: saour ie aoumieh-cl aah, _The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 

making breathing easy, relieving the cough and dissc Ive it. To do. this, just apply a little 

easing the sore throat and congested chest. Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 

oe is recommended for Whooping Cough, enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
pasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, a a : : ’ 

Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qual- gently with the finger tips. 

ities make it a reliable protection when these diseases } By morning, most, if not all, of your 

are epidemic. It gives great relief in Asthma. dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past more applications should completely remove 


42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. . . 
every sign and trace of it. 


Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 29. 7 “11 £ all i ; 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New You will find, too, that all itching of the 

York or Leoming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada, scalp will stop and your hair will look and 
: iad feel a hundred times better. You can get 


a Xe | Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
: - ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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level of twenty-five years. If it remain: d, 
it would ruin the industry. The only 
way to remove it was by shutting down 
and allowing consumption to sink its 
teeth into the surplus. 

Consumption chewed into the huge 
stock of red metal faster than the industry 
expected. Exports picked up rapidly, 
Germany taking more American export 
copper during 1921 than all the rest of 
the world put together. By June of this 
year, so it is estimated, practically all the 
surplus will have vanished and a shortage 
will occur unless new copper is ready. 
Since it takes at least three months to 
produce, smelt and refine copper, pro- 
duction must begin not later than March. 

In fact, the Anaconda mines of Butte 
started up again in the latter part of 
January; producers in Utah and Arizona 
prepared for February resumption. By 
the end of March that beloved hero, old 
General Activity, should be issuing orders 
in every camp. At least 50,000 laborers, 
miners, smelter and _ transportation 
workers should be at work again. 

If the copper magnates are wise, how- 
ever, they will hold production down 
despite the Sherman Act. It would be 
easy to produce at the rate of 160 million 
pounds a month; during the war produc- 
tion in the Western hemisphere rose to 
200 million pounds a month and the per- 
formance can be duplicated. But this 
output can not be consumed. At present 
consumption is round 125 million pounds 
monthly. ‘To satisfy it, the copper mines 
should operate at less than two-thirds of 
their capacity. But low costs are un- 
attainable except by capacity operation, 
yet capacity production on the part of all 
mines must inevitably glut the market, 
smash the price and push the industry to 
the edge of ruin again. Great restraint, 
wisdom and generalship will be required 
to lead copper out of the post-war jungle 
into the bright sun of permanent pros- 
perity. 

The structure for which Brigham 
Young built the foundation has come out 
of the blast of war and the earthquake of 
a “victorious peace” without a crack in its 
walls. True, the windows were shattered, 
chimneys and tiles fell and for a while 
there was little gas and water, but the 
house is humming again like a beehive in 
midsummer. Whatever may be in store, 
Utah and its neighbors can truthfully 
sav: “We’ve stood the test. Nothing 
the future may bring can cause us to be 
afraid.” 


Is Woman still under the heels of Man? 
Anne Martin, feminist, first woman candi- 
date for the U. S. Senate and standard- 
bearer for the extreme left group in the 
National Woman’s Party, unhesitatingly 
answers in the affirmative. She goes farther. 
She sounds the trumpet call for the final 
Battle of the Sexes that is to place Woman 
on the plane of perfect equality with Man. 
As to the children—however, you will enjoy 
Miss Martin’s militant discourse in the 
April issue, whether you agree with her or 


not.—The Editors. 
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ht of Uncle Jimmy Rumsey in a flap- 
toiled overcoat, mounted on his black and 
white pinto and accoutred for the road. 

“T’ve got a hunch,” he said, peering 
down anxiously, when Lashbrook, ham- 
mer in hand, came out to him at the foot 
oi the steps, “that something’s wrong 
with Timothy.” 

limothy was his brother, who lived 
alone away over in Rattlesnake Park. 
He had two books, and had never read 
any others: the Bible and the Life of 
William McKinley. He was tall and bent 
and silent from pecking away with a pick 
in a hole in the farther side of the Big 
Chief. When he was youngish and hale 
and hearty, he had pledged his word that 
there was gold in the hole, and steadily 
ever since he had frittered away the 
substance of his life proving that there 
Was not. 

Rheumatism had caught him = and 
frozen him crooked, and age had him by 
the throat, but he’d peck on now to the 
end. For stronger than rheumatism and 
age and life is the prospector’s madness 
that was hustling him to his death. 

He hated people, but because Lash- 
brook had once pushed death back a little 
space and lengthened his time for pecking, 
he didn’t hate Lashbrook, and he had a 
kind of attenuated affection, born princi- 
pally of many grub-stakings, for Uncle 
Jimmy. 

These hunches of the old man’s recurred 
like a disease once or twice a year, and he 
forsook everything and followed them. 
Those who had known him long never 
tried to stop hivs. Lashbrook satisfied 
himself that he was supplied with money 
and food for the long ride and sent him 
on his way, reflecting that though every 
now and then something was wrong with 
Timothy, he had never yet known the 
hunch and the event to synchronize. 

However, Uncle Jimmy had drafted 
Harriet for the cooking, and the jour- 
ney oughtn’t to be the worse for anyone if 
the weather didn’t break. But that was 
precisely what Lashbrook feared. As he 
went back up the steps he cast an anxious 
eye toward the north. It seemed to him 
that the miraculously delayed cold lurked 
up there in the Spaniard’s Pass, awaiting 
a signal to fall upon the country below. 
But Uncle Jimmy knew the Rockies far 
better than he did and had prophesied 
another week of open weather. As he 
turned to his work again, Lashbrook tried 
to believe that the old man was right. 

But he wasn’t. That night the snow 
came down like feathers, landslides of it. 

Lashbrook went to sleep with difficulty. 
Uncle Jimmy knew the Rattlesnake 
Country as a small boy knows his father’s 
back yard, but, just the same, knocking 
about over there in a blizzard was a young 
man’s job. 

The next day the snow changed to 
necdle points and flew viciously on the 
wind, as if every little point knew where 
It Was going. 
lhe cold dropped heavily like an ava- 
lanche from the high peaks. ‘The timbers 
of Sky Cabin crackled with it. It covered 
the windows with ice-crystals, and fringed 
the roof, where it was warmed by the 
kitchen stove, with long spikes of ice. 
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She Doesn’t Know 


Today her beauty is unblemished; her step is light and 
quick, her smile is gay, her teeth gleam with the white of 
polished pearls. A fig, then, for tomorrow! 


Yet even now those precious charms are threatened by 
Pyorrhea and she doesn’t know her danger. 


It is a grim fact that four out of five people who pass the age of forty 
are marked by Pyorrhea for its victims. Thousands younger also suffer. 
And in almost every case the disease might be prevented if heed 
were only paid to Nature’s warnings. 

Watch your gums! They flash the first danger signal. 

If they are tender, if they bleed easily when brushed, beware! That 
is the way Pyorrhea starts. 

If you have Pyorrhea symptoms go at once to your dentist for teeth 
and gum inspection, and start using Forhan’s For the Gums today. 
Neglect is costly. For as Pyorrhea gains headway it loosens the teeth 
until they drop out or must be extracted. Deadly pus pockets form 
at the roots and germs seep throughout the 
system, causing many kinds of illness. 

If used consistently, and used in time, Forhan’s 
For the Gums will prevent Pyorrhea or check 
it in its course. An excellent dentifrice, it 
keeps the teeth white and clean and the gums 
pink and healthy. 

35c and 60c, in the United States and Canada. 
At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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Ww. DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN $700 & $8.00 SHOES 





SAVE MONE} BY WI ARING HAND WORKMANSHIP 








est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 107 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles | 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe | 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 





SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 

FO VOU AT ONE PROFTE EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 
| «WW. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 

[ STAMPING THE RETAL Paice Fo = best and finest selected leathers the 

‘ wee | market affords. We employ the high- 


cae ane | SRERARSCES $1O.00 sis $5.00 


oo eeeen ce tory | W-L-DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED my 





ai 
Boys’ \\’ 
SHOES 
545043500 





Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit 








THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 







No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid ior the goods. 








than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 





Catalog Free, 


VihloQoeeglas 
President 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


from the factory and save money. 77 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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| Help Yourself— 

| Drop a card containing your name and address to AGENCY 
DIVISION, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California 
= and learn how to put your spare time to use—helping yourself. 








How to Do Things Successfully 


The first nnperents for success, the 
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It was like the breaking of a band abou 
his chest when, after telephoning a doz 
people, Lashbrook finally found aman wh 
told him that Uncle Jimmy had reache 
his brother’s shack the night before. H 
felt sure he could be counted on to sta 
there until the weather changed. 

He’d be rather glad, on the whok »n 
to see the old fellow again. He had dete 
mined to give him Sky Cabin, so that th 
feet that had begun to falter in their long 
wanderings back and forth and round and 
about the Roaring River country could 
come to rest at last in the kind of “haven 
where they would be.” But he was glad 
for every good-by now that Fate would 
spare him. He was beginning to feel 
that, for all his repression, this tearing 
down and rooting out was using up vital 
tissue of some sort in him that could never 
be replaced 

When the last nail was driven and the 
last rope tied, he sat down and lit his old 
short pipe and looked round the dis- 
mantled place with an odd sort of satis- 
faction. The old life lay about him in 
shards, and the end was in sight.@ Axel 
Nordquist’s mouse-colored broncos and a 
sleigh, and Axel’s hired man with his 
extra team and a bob sled, would cart th 
Lashbrooks away, bag and baggage, the 
next afternoon. Uncle Jimmy was all 
right. Slingsby was with Martha. He 
had put a period to a term of his life, and 
was ready to begin another one. 

It seemed queer now that it was fe who 
had swung his car out on the bridge uy 
there, half hoping to end things like a 
mawkish, melodramatic fool. He was 
glad that before anvone had noticed ir, the 
snow had hidden the unspanned arch 
that had gaped like the place in a mouth 
where a front tooth had been. The inci- 
dent had been a coward’s gesture of 
impotence. He was ashamed of it. And 
thankful that it should have passed 
unobse1 ved. 

Judith “almie rut of her room and 
Moberly stamped in through the snow, and 
they had supper and then sat rather for- 
lornly in the dismantled living room about 
the big round air-tight stove that alway 
superse ded the hrey lace when real winte1 
weather came 

The little house was double-carpered 
double-doored and double-windowed 
The wind tore at 1t without finding a loos 
end to rattle or a crack to squee 
through. But the spruce branches swished 
its roof ceaselessly, and somewhere in th 
wild diapason of the Rocky Mount: 
organ outside the wind found a hoarse 
and savage pipe and skirled through 
with steady fury 

Moberly lit one of the cigarettes that 
he had especially made for himself and 
held the burning match for Judith, N hie 
preferred the long gold-tipped Russiar 
affairs she had brought with her. 

“ve a queer feeling,” he said, looking 
from Lashbrook to Judith, “that when 
you take train tomorrow it will be the 
end of Sky Cabin; that it will vanish as a 
man’s reflection in a lake does when he 
walks away.” 

There was something wistful in his 


voice and face. Lashbrook fancied that 
he envied him-—-going home with suc! 
wife! ‘There was a vast deal of that sort 


of ironv to come, no doubt. Sometimes, 
under the slow erosion of tt, he could sce 
himself tottering on the brink of hace. 
Perhaps Judith’s triumphant. buovent 
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; | 
bevuty was the hardest thing of all to | 


\lthough there was nothing ‘wistful in 
Judith’s voice or face, there was wistful- 
ness in her heart. ‘The stranger who had 
inuired for Moberly had not been seen 
since that moment of their chance meeting 
when Judith had observed something she 
could not explain. And nothing had 
transpired to explain it. Now she was 
leaving on the morrow and leaving Kent 
and all his possibilities because she could 
not be sure of him. If he, too, should go 
home, the story might not end there. 
But would he? There was only the next 
day in which to find out. 

hey chatted along like old friends. It 
seemed to Lashbrook impossible that he 
and Judith had been apart for five years. 

lhe vears ahead stretched themselves 
out, barren and bleak and level. They 
made a straightaway track in front of him 
He had no choice but to travel it 


THE next morning he was roused very 

early by a bumping noise outside. He 

got up and looked through the open 

window of his bedroom in the little office 

building upon a world that seemed to have 

gone into the steady, unhurried business 
f snowing. 

He could just discern the snow-loaded 
gable-end of the stable roof, delicately 
etched inthe midst of the gloom. Phe noise 
was repeated. A dark shape stood below 
the gable-end, bumping against the door 

Ile jerked on a garment or two, thrust 
his legs into high boots, took his rifle from 
ts rack, and went out. All sorts of things 
came down from the mountains before the 
lash of the cold. 

But as he approached this one didn't 
growl or snarl or back away It whinnied 
feebly and thrust forward the black 
vhite-streaked muzzie of a horse, beneath 
weary, frost-rimmed eyes and a thick cay 
of snow. 

here was a saddle on its back, packed 
full of crusted snow. Mane and tail and 
fetlock were frozen. Hoar frost covered 
the whole animal like a mantk Linck 
Jimmy’s pinto was in a bad way Phe 
cold had almost done him tn 

Lashbrook broke the ice from the stabl 
door and was making the pinto as com- 
rortable as he could, when he heard th 
hell of the telephone in the office. 

Say, Doc,”’ said an excited voice when 

ot there, “has Uncle Jimmy Rumsey 
ge home vet? No? Well, I’m fraid 
sommething’s w rong. He passed here just 
bout dark yesterday——it’s Ed. Barton 
tulking—and I hollered at him, and he 
ven’ on by without answering. | never 
thought anything of it—thought he was 
husthng up to spend the night at Con- 
vay's down the road—though [ did 
wonder why he warn’t riding. But listen 
now; I've just been talking to Conway, 
Nd he nt seen’m. In this weather and 
ill t dint look good to me.” 

\n hour later Lashbrook was readv to 


| 
l€a 


\l rberly wanted TX P20 too, but he 
wouldn’t let him. 

You're not up to it. Won’t be for a 
good two \veeks. Besides, there'll be 
plenty of men to help. Velephone 
Ma tha, will vou, and tell her about it ge 

Judith cam» to her door at his knock, 
shiverig and petulant. 

“It’s absurd for you to go! Why don’ 
Vol end someone?” 
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What tea, reception or card 
party is complete nowadays 
without ‘‘Planters Pennant 
Salted Peanuts?’’ No matter ’ 
whether the occasion be formal . 
or informal, everybody eats 
‘‘Planters’’ and likes them, 
too! 


Sheer goodness made ‘‘Planters 
Pennants” popular. Their 
flavor is irresistible——thalt’s 
why everybody eats “Pennants.” 
That flavor is roasted-in 

‘‘Planters’’ has an exclusive 
method of roasting “Pennants” 
in a combination of rich vege- 
table oils. This, together 
with the natural high oil con- 
tent of “Pennants,” makes them 
a real physical help--an aid to 
digestion. And nourishing! A 
5c bag of ‘‘Planters Pennants’’ 
contains food value equal to a 
slice of roast beef. Think of it 


F MR. PEANUT 
250 calories by actual test. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Buy ‘‘Pennants’’ anywhere—in 5c 
bags or in glass jars for household use. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 
New York Chicago 
Boston San Francisco 


Eat them daily for hungerazza health 
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Power!—All You’ll Ever Need 


An abundance of smooth-flowing, responsive 
power—as much as you'll ever need—is always 
available when your Ford is equipped with a 
RAJO Valve-in-Head. The steepest hills are 


RAJO easily conquered—most of them in high gear; 


deep mud and loose sand lose their terror. 


Oil Gauge The Rajo-equipped motor knows no travel 
for Fords limitations. By the addition of this head you 


automatically add from 8 to 14 H.P. to your Ford 





Know instantly, at any ; 5 : : 
time, how much oil you motor’s capacity, assure a mileage of from 25 to 
have in your crank case. 35 miles to a gallon of gasoline, and make possible 
to pe sm oa a speed of from 50 to 60 miles an hour without 
ift the hood and read the : ; . ¢ . ' 

; si changing the gear ratio of your Ford! 
serine paok sma inging the ge ur I uti fy yur Ford . 
installed, nothing to get Learn the details of RAJO Valve-in-Head design 
out of order. Positive and that makes possible these surprising accomplish- 
5 mai apeere™ ments. Write for our descriptive pamphlet—and 


the name of the nearest RAJO dealer. Put your 


$3.00 Ford in condition for a pleasurable touring season. 
WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY 


Distributors West of Denver 


RAJO MOTOR CO., Racine, Wis., Manufacturers 














The cooking utensil Art 


of 100 uses. 
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S — 
fueland re <-> Boyer by name 


more rapidly. 


Ideal for 


home, hotel 


or restau- 
rant. Write 
TODAY for 
our free illus-4 
trated book- 


let showing 
our complete 
line of copper 
ware. Sent 
by first class 
mail. 
Cap’c’y. Price 
3 gal. $7.00 
5 gal. 
7 gal. 
10 gal. 
20 gal. 
30 gal. 
50 gal. 


Boyer & Co., 
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COOKER SAFE AND SANE 
suo gqoo | For Coughs & Colds 


COPPER 





rup ts different from all otk 





NALANCE COZ paths quik eb Conta 


sendecas taal 35¢ per bottle everywhere 











“We send ourselves in this count \ 
when a man’s lost in the snow. Eve: .- 
one who has a horse will go of his ov n 
accord. I'll come back as soon as ve 
find him.” 

“You won't forget that the train leaves 
Red Spruce at eight tonight?” 

“ll forget everything until we find 
Uncle Jimmy. If I’m not here by four 
o'clock, you’d better go on with Nord- 
quist, and I’ll meet you at Red Spruce 
if he’s found in time. If he’s not, Nord- 
quist can bring you back.” 

“How do you suppose this place will 
ever manage to exist without you?” she 
said ironically. 

“Tt’s one of the things I don’t like to 
think about,” he said; and rode away on 
his scraggy little horse Bill in the face of 
the storm. 


E had talked to Conway and Barton 

and the rest of the little party that 
had gathered to help in the search and was 
setting out to cover the stretch of country 
that a systematic division had allotted to 
him, when Martha rode up out of the 
snow. 

He found that without knowing it he 
had been expecting her, and his greeting 
showed it. Her horse fell in beside his, as 
a matter of habit. Left to their own 
instinctive reactions, the riders would be 
like the horses, Lashbrook thought; it 
wouldn’t occur to them not to fall in and 
go forward to meet whatever came, 
together. It seemed natural to face wind 
and snow, danger and anxiety side by 
side. 

“Tf we don’t find him before night,” he 
said as they settled to the work, “we'll 
never find him alive.” 

And they rode north together to look 
for their friend, a colder fear at their 
hearts than the icy wind that whipped the 
keen, hard particles of snow into their 
faces with stinging energy. 

About noon Lashbrook said, “‘It isn’t 
possible that he’s lost. He knows the 
country too well. Something’s happened 
to him.” 

Martha nodded, out of a cloud of snow 
like spume that her shoulder had shaken 
from the bough of a tree. They had both 
been thinking that for a long time. 

They rode back to Conway’s ranch, 
from which the searching parties had 
started. Half the countryside was out, 
but no one had news; no one had fred or 
heard the three shots that had_ been 
agreed upon as a signal. Lashbrook and 
Martha snatched a bit of food and rode 
away again, with hearts as sore as their 
bodies. 

Wrapped round with that clinging 
silence, smothered in fold on fold of its 
gray-white veil, they’d think every now 
and then that they saw Uncle Jimmy or 
heard him, and would check their horses 
to look and listen. 

Once something screamed, in a crude 
falsetto voice, that carried a suggestion 
of horrible, ironic mirth. Instantly they 
put their horses toward it. But the voice 
was joined by others, in an eager, yelping 
chorus, and it was only a band of over- 
bold, hungry coyotes that scattered before 
their charge. 

Their fear took on a keener edge. 
Cowards as they were, it was still possible 
that the coyotes would attack a little old 
man if they came upon him overcome by 
the cold. They suggested, too, a more 
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ister menace: the big gray timber 


ves, a few of which remained in spite of 


ars of indefatigable war. They belonged 
ta different breed. One dared not think 
o! them now. 

Lashbrook begged Martha to give up 
and return to shelter, but she smiled at 
the idea. They rode on doggedly, side 
b\ side, through the waning day and the 
idily increasing cold. 

\s the faint pallor of day was graying 
into night, their sturdy little horses sat 
on their tails and slid down the side of a 
gulch. On the way up the other side 
both slipped and floundered. ‘The riders 
jumped to the ground. While they were 
bent over the task of knocking the 
impacted snow from their horses’ hoofs, 

‘What’s that!”’ said Martha suddenly. 

(hey straightened to listen. It sounded 
like the noise of the wind made human. 
With their hands on their saddles, they 
gazed through the white obscurity up the 
steep slope in front of them. 

Gradually, on top of it, among snow- 
flakes swirling and wreathing in fantastic 
pirouetting shapes beneath the trees, 
they discerned an even stranger shape 
that danced in queerer fashion—the 
little dark, uncouth figure of Uncle 
Jimmy Rumsey. 

The flapping, tattered remnants of his 
overcoat were spread fanwise behind him 
in the bitter wind. His arms were held 
aloft despairingly. He went by in wild 
and rapid bounds like some senile travesty 
of a winter Pan. 

“Lost!” he was wailing, in a voice that 
was high and broken and full of pain and 
fe: ur. “Lost in the cold!” 

‘Good God!” said Lashbrook, with the 
fingers of horror brushing the back of his 
neck. ‘‘He’s mad!” 

They flung the:nselves into the saddle 
and spurred their horses straight up the 
bank. Lashbrook shouted as they went. 
Rocks rolled down behind them and snow- 
loaded branches beat them about the 
face. 

3ut Uncle Jimmy increased his speed. 
They heard the clear report of a pistol 
they could see that he was firing into the 
air—and again, “Lost!” in a fainter, 
higher voice, that quavered at the end 
like a child’s. 

When they gained the top at last there 
was nothing to be seen or heard but the 
white towers of the spruce trees in a 
world of white and, in the pauses of the 
wind, the delicate whisper of the falling 
snow. The horses snorted with terror. 

Something tightened about Lashbrook’s 
heart. ‘‘He’s hiding,” he said. “The 
cold’s got him. We'll have to dig him 
out. Steady, little partner!” 

For, though she bit her lips and tried 
to hold them back, the tears were slipping 
down Martha’s cheeks. 

She threw up her head and shook them 
off and gave him the old courageous smile 
that he had struck from her in so many 
desperate places, as flint strikes sparks 
trom steel. 

“All right,” she said briefly, “I’m 
steady; and they went forward together. 

They went over the ground with haste, 
and then methodically, and found nothing. 
But somehow they felt the old man’s 
nearness. The solemn companies of trees, 
set stiffy in the dull white reaches of the 
snow, seemed curiously endowed with 
cons: iousness by reason of it. 

Lishbrook’s horse stumbled at length 
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delivered 26 months 
continuous service 


6 These Four Lee Tires 





LE E Puncture Proof Tires LEES 
a ———4— Smile 


a 
Every week day for more than two ite Miles 


years (26 months) this set of Lee 
Puncture- Proof Tires carried 
J. L. Hodges of Spray, N. C. to 
and from his work, without a 
puncture, blowout or other trouble. 


IS is an eloquent testimonial of Lee 
Puncture-proof tire durability and 
economy for the light car owner. 


While the Lee Puncture-proof costs a trifle 

more than Lee Fabric or Cord Tires, it is 

by no means a “rich man’s tire.’’. The 

added service, protection and mileage 

assured by the Lee exclusive puncture- 

proof feature, make this the most eco- 

nomical and satisfactory pneumatic made, 

for any car used where road hardships are 

most severe and continuous performance _ 
most desirable. 


For ordinary light-car service, ask to see 
the ‘‘Lee 22’’—the best tire value ever 
offered by a first rank maker. 


You’ll do well, too, to specify Lee G. S. 
(Government Specification) Grey Tubes. 
They’re as good as any tube could possibly 


be made. 


Because of the greater scope of the Lee Line 
of pneumatics, buying from a Lee Dealer is 
equivalent to having tires made to order 
for your particular service. 


Look for ‘‘Lee Tires’’ in your Telephone Book. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Executive Offices —- 245 West 55" Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 


Coast Distributors 


San Francisco--Fresno--Los Angeles--Oakland--Portland--Seattle--Spokane 















This Art Edition De Luxe contains thirty- 
ea two photographic creations of the nude, 
L% A , ‘ ee i 
ae blending the purity and charm of you th 
a amid Juxuriant settings of nature. 
ie 
- A copy of this remarkable work, bound 
he in leather, gold stamped, is a valuable ad- 
i dition to the most carefully selected library. 
ay Order your cop at once. Make your 

familiar with the work of this eminent 
" American artist. 

: Leather ‘ $4.06 
Cloth n 2.00 
Art Paper 1.00 
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The complete colleétion of 


Allen, 


} } 
bounc voiume, 


ALO STUDIES, by Al 


has been put into a handsome, 


1 eae 
celebratec 


pert 


Kort Book | 


of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES 
32 Masterpieces of Photographic Art 


the 
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Oakland, Califort 
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if Use LASHLUX. It makes the 

4 dark and mystifying, and at the sam 

| time encourages their growth. It isa 

i pure, nourishing cream, harm and 

| delicately fragrant { ifter pow- 
dering to emphasize the flattering lus- 
ter of your ey¢ Black and Brown 
Also colorless, for use when retiring 
50c at drug spon age 8 nt store 
by mail Insi yon genuine La hlux. 








ROSS COMPANY 
72 Grand Street, New York 
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re your graying hair with mary ¥ 
»ldman's Hair Color Restorer and no 
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one will ever 
know. No 
streaks or 
freakish dis- 
coloration, noth 
ing to wash or 


rub off The re 
stored color is 
wae per- 
! itural 
in all lis gh ts 
Mail coupon 
today for free 
trial bottle and 
test on a single 
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Mary T. Goldman, 
1203 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, 

Please send me your FREE 
of Mar Tr. Goldman’s Hair Color Re 
atural color of my hair is 
jet black........ dark brown 
brown......... light 
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and stopped, and Martha’s with it, fron 
sheer weariness. 
A man rose painfully out of the snow. 


“Poor old Jimmy’s lost,” he said in 4 
far-away, quiet voice. “He'll never got 
home again. My God, aint it cold!” 

“Uncle Jimmy,” said Lashbrook gentiv, 
“you're not lost! It’s all right! We'v 


come to take you back.” 

And, “Don’t you know us?” said 
Martha. “It’s Martha Radmore 

But the crazed brain swung round. ‘Ihe 
tattered figure leapt away with all its 
failing strength and kind, mild old Uncle 
Jimmy ran, on staggering, incredibly 
swift legs, screeching piteously like some 
wild, terror-gripped beast of the woods, 
fring his pistol into the air—a body flap- 
ping about at the dictates of its rudderle Ss 
mind as a piece of waste paper is blown 
by the wind. 

Doubling like a rabbit, dodging in and 
out among the trees, he increased his 
start. It was hard going for the horses 
through the trees and brush. Lashbrook’s 
went into a snow-filled hole, and he had to 
dismount and pull it out. By the time 
he was in the saddle again Uncle Jimmy 
was crossing a little open space and 
Martha was just leaving the forest, a good 
two hundred yards behind. 

And then, with the vagueness and 
swiftness of utter unreality, two things 
happened almost simultaneously. ‘The 
chase was skirting the foot of a bluff. 
Round the farther end of the bluff, guided 
by the shots, came one of the searching 
parties—Barton and two other men—and 
Uncle Jimmy ran plump into them. He 
spun round like a duck shot head-on in 
full flight. His voice trailed up into the 
shriek of supreme terror and then died out 
in a gurgle as Barton leaned from his 
horse and fastened his hand in the torn 
and frozen collar. Lashbrook saw the 
sudden drag and sidewise wrench that 
nearly pulled the man from his saddle. 

And then the earth seemed to heave 
itself up into a huge white tidal wave and 
come rolling silently down over the bluff, 
and Lashbrook forgot everything but 
Martha, galloping along directly in the 
path of the snowslide. 

He shouted to her with all his strength. 
She saw, and turned her horse and tried to 
ride out of it. The edge of the wave 
licked forward and caught her, and 
tumbled horse and rider like flotsam 
before it, and then washed over them and 
smoothed itself gently out into an un 
broken slope of white. 

Lashbrook’s mind went blank and 
black. He put his little horse over the 
eround as if there had been no snow to 
hold them back and, just as Martha’s 


horse came floundering out of it, flung 
himself from the saddle into the sea of 
snow. 

He beat his way out and found her 
somehow in the welter—stumbled over 


her, and sank to his knees beside her. 

She was crumpled and limp. — His heart 
stopped short as he jerked his hand out of 
his gauntlet and felt for her heart. It 
was beating steady and strong beneath 
her warm, soft breast. 

A giddying, lyric tide of rapture swept 
him clean out of himself. He bent over 
and kissed her deliberately on the lips 

She opened her eyes. 


“Tm all right—just a little dazed. Did 
somebody catch Uncle Jimmy?” 
“Yes. Barton’s got him.” And then 
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Extraordinary Novelties in 


Flowers and Fruit for 1922 





30-40 Tons to the Acre 
THE DIENER TOMATO 


Most perfect ever raised. Firm, deep-red' flesh; 
free from acid taste. Drought and blight-resistant. 
Flourishes in almost any soil. Price of the 
DIENER TOMATO SEED; sample pkg. 25c; 
¥% acre pkg. soc; 1 acre pkg. $1.50. 
RUFFLED MONSTER PETUNIAS 
DIENER’S (Single) 
Largest and most beautiful varieties ever created. 
Seed in the following colors: Pink, strong veined 
center; Red; Variegated; White; Red, black cen- 
ter; Pale lilac- pink, large veined center; mixed. 
For others, somewhat smaller than the Ruffled 
Monster, see FREE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOG. Any of the above, soc pkg. 
DIENER’S PINK GLORY 
The novelty petunia for 1922. Pure flame-rose 
pink without a trace of purple. Flowers three to 
four inches in diameter. The most gorgeous 
Petunia ever marketed. 
This seed is 50c per package 


THE FOUR GREATEST GLADIOLI 

“Jack London” “Thomas T. Kent”’ 

“Anna Eberius” “Mrs. H. E. Bothin” 
The four finest Gladioli in existence. Profuse in 
bloom and long- lived after cutting. They have 
won admiration wherever shown and are fast ex- 
ceeding all other varieties in popularity. Priced 
and illustarted in color in our FREE CATALOG. 


Write Today For Our New Catalog 
Illustrating the above and other Varieties in 
Vivid and Life-like color- "a 

FRFE ON REQUE 


RICHARD DIENER CO.,., Inc. 
Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest 
Gladioli in the World 
Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 
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SAFE — RELIABLE 


Banish coughing, sore throat, hoarse- 
ness — relieve _catarrhal and asth matic 


conditions. Not candy but a cough 


remedy. At druggists. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: Harold F’. Ritchie & Co. Jno. 
London Toronto 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Stops Itching 


and 


Promptly Relieves 
Skin Disorders 
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God’s sake, th 


there’s even the least little bit of a 
chance—-!” 

She sat up by his side, walled round 
and hidden by the snow. Snow clung 


everywhere to her slim, trousered figure. 
A strand of frozen hair lay across her 
cheek. She pushed it aside. Her fingers 
pulled stiffly and ineftectually at the red 
woolen scarf that had slipped up about 
her chin. She looked intently into his 
eyes, pale, puzzled, concentrated. 


“Didn't vou know,” she said, 


love you? 

He gazed at her bk: inkly, Sti artled, weak 
from the impact of the reaction. 

“T think ve always loved you,” she 
said, with a weary little catch 1n_ her 
breath. “But what’s the use of talking 
are leaving me?” 

He gathered her into his arms and got 
to his feet. 


“chat J 


“TIL never leave you!” he said into the 
frozen tangle of brown hair nearest his 
lips. ‘‘Never!” and went splashing with 
her out of the snow-bank. 

ND an hour later the feet of two 
fresh horses from Conway’s ranch 
thudded it out softly on the road, and 


the bells about their necks sent it jingling 
off in clear sweet little round notes into 
the wide black air, and the slicing wind 
whispered it round the edges of the high 


For } 


turned-up collar of his fur coat, and the | 
| night and the earth and the storm-hidden 


never, 


West! 


stars seemed vibrant with it: 
never, to leave Martha and the 


NEVET, | 


At Conway’s he had ordered Martha to | 
bed and plunged at once into doing things | 


for Uncle Jimmy. When there were no 


more things to be done, and it had become | 
| clear that it would be weeks before any- 


one could tell whether the iron teeth of 
Fate would ever loose their hold on the 


old man’s reason or not, he had had Con- | 
of | 
had started | 


way’s men get this sleigh and _ pair 
horses ready for him and 
down the canon road for the station at 
Red Spruce. 
Conway over his shoulder to 


Red Spruce and Little Owl. 

He’d make it before train time only in 
case all went well and the horses could 
stand up to the work. He started as 
slowly as he dared and saved them as 
much as he could on the steeper grades, 


| but on the level he pushed them continu- | 


ally, with little admonitory touches of the 
whip, into a gradual crescendo of speed. 

But as he drove all the exhilaration 
leaked out of him and left him flat and 
desolate. 

If he had only known and could have 
told Judith the truth at first! 
have waited until! she had felt her fingers 


But to | 


closing round wealth, until she had begun | 
to rest secure behind the sorely needed | 
bulwark of his presence, and then to fling | 


her off! The thing smacked of deliberate 


| cruelty. 
And what he had done, what Fate was | 
driving him on to do, seemed scarcely less | 


cruel to Martha than to Judith. 


He saw, | 


therein the isolation of the night, what | 


intoxication of his love had momentarily 
hidden from him: Judith, her money, | 
peace of mind, her security stripped from 
her at the last moment like this, would 


As he left he had called to | 
telephone 
| the news of the finding of Uncle Jimmy to 


| in the same breath, “J love you,” he said, | 
| with sober intensity. 
| ardly to tell you, but I can’t help it. 
‘nk before you let me go! If | 


“Maybe it’s cow- | 


| 
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Announcement 
Extraordinary . 


The new MAJESTIC 
(56,000 tons 


largest ship in the world 


The new HOMERIC 
(35,000 tons 
largest twin-screw steamer 
in the world 


The OLYMPIC 
(46,500 tons) 
known internationally for 
her magnificence 


The White Star Line an- 
nounces that beginning in the 
spring of 1922 these great liners 
—three of the world’s largest 
ships—will maintain a weekly 
schedule of sailings from New 


York to Cherbourg and 
Southampton. 
Teamed together on the 


Cherbourg - Southampton 
route, the Majestic, Homeric 
and Olympic provide regular 
passenger service with a class 
of accommodations heretofore 
obtainable only at intervals, 
and to a limited proportion of 
European visitors. 

For individual grandeur, 
power and luxurious appoint- 
ments, each ship marks the 
high tide of achievement in 
providing comfort at sea. The 
experience and finished skill 
of White Star service which 
has created the reputation of 
a long line of famous ships, 
culminating in the prestige of 
the Olympic, maintains last 
word standards aboard these 
mighty vessels. 

The spring schedule has been 
arranged so as to provide full 
convenience of service for those 
experienced travelers who plan 
their trips in time for the spring- 
time gayety and beauty of 
England and the Continent. 


Y2WHITE STAR LINEST 
AMER:CAN LINE \> .| i */ Rep STAR LINE 


intERNatIONAL Mencantite Manine COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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EINGLISH 
\SEMENTS 


ind Windows for 

banks, offices, 

schools, hospitals 
etc. 





Jas. A. Farrell, Residence South Norwalk, Conn. 
Walker & Ward, Archts., N. ¥ 





CRITTALL 


Steel Casements 


for artistic residences and 
other substantial buildings 


Made in varied designs 


to meet all conditions 


Crittall Casement Window Co., Manufacturers 
DETROIT 














INCOME TAX 


You Have Less Than 1 Month to Pre- 
pare and File Your Income Tax Return 


Why is it that so many Industrial Execu- 
tives postpone the preparation of Federal 
Tax Statements until ‘‘the eleventh hour ”’ 

— yubtedly, it is because the Tax Prob- 












em has become dl volved that its solution 
eX sods wwly difficul 
The solution is seen , however, when it is 
remembered that Tax Problems are really 
Engineering and Accounting Problems—and 
hould be assigned to those who are especially moves 
jualified to handle work of this nature. i 
The Engineering Service Corporation h d er 
specialize s in Tax work and closely allied e ress 
rk of preparing production statistics, ' ’ 
nancial reports and valuations. lige Comedy with 4 serious side 
Amortization—War Expansion of Facilities h)1 unless something i is done to 
Do you realize that probably no original A 
aims for Amortization as a deduction from ~ f allay the pain of cuts and 
taxable income can be filed after March 15th, bruises. 
shiv _ refi ore, under the new Law, you s 3 
t file 1 prior to that date. Be ready for either! Absorbine, Jr., 
is both alinimentandan antiseptic. 





"P ROPE R’ i v APPRAISALS—Onur service 
ne ludes preparation ¢ t apprais ls for the fol- 
owing purposes: 

Mining Properties—Establishing Depletion. 
Public Utilities—Rate Cases. 

Industrial Plants—Insurance, Bond Issues 
War Claims—Adjustments. 






Used promptly for bruises or over- 
a muscles it dissipates the 
aches that would otherwise con- 
tinue. 

Besides being a preventive of 











joi’ "se" 1} @ clean odor and non-staining. 





ih ee Pak [sen eel Atyour druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid. 
[scorns cin gga] Liberal trial bottle, roc. postpaid. 


Ladies LetCuticura] |. W, F. YOUNG, In. 
Keep Your Skin 


SS : = ; Springfield, Mass. 
Fresh and Young] (EUECIG eee 


address: Outicura Laboratories Dene Dy Malden, THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK REG US.PAT.OFF 































Paes ncen ventary Income Tax booklet 
ent upon written request to: f infection, it is*cleansing and 
ENGINEERING SERVICE CORPORATION MELEE) healing to all open wounds. — 
Sas Meanckeon, lAbsorpine.,’ And for the children’s magic 
Ol California ™-|| bottle, a trio of good properties 
New York, Washington ae ¥ o | . 5 . 
hicago and Pittsburgh Trad. W.VanSchaick, Pres. | ‘ ae recommendit. It is harmless, of 








use every resource at her command to 
prevent his marrying Martha. He could 
send Judith enough to live on—though it 
wouldn’t be “‘living”’ as she used the word 

but, if he knew her, she’d take legal 
steps to get that anyway and still hold 
him grimly and implacably as her hus- 
band just as long as the tie could be made 
to bind. 

He had nothing to offer Martha but thi 
soiled tatters of a life that Judith had 
worn out and yet wouldn’t throw away! 

He’d tell Judith how things were and 
wait with such patience as he could com- 
mand, but he could never bring himself to 
plead. 


ae touched the horses with the whip. 
They flagged on the hills, but far ahead 
the lights of Red Spruce blurred through 
the snow. 

Faintly the night wind brought him 
the wild ‘halloo of the distant train. But 
he’d make it in time. The train always 
stopped for water at a tank just above the 
town. 

He swung round the little general store 
and saw the blackness of the station 
faintly defined by the lanterns at either 
end. And under one of them Judith 
waiting, tense and anxious. 

At sight of her a rush of wretchedness 
swept over him like a chill. It -was 
impossibly brutal to bludgeon her at the 
last moment like that! 

“Judy,” he cried miserably as_ he 
climbed stiffly out, numb with the cold, 
“T can’t go with you tonight. I—I’m too 
tired! Come home with me, will you?” 

“Are you ill?’ 

“No, no; but—I’ve something to tell 
you—tomorrow—when I’m not tvo tired 
to think. I—Have you checked the 
trunks?” 

“ve checked my trunks. Yours have 
never left the house.” 

He had a sudden notion that his fatigue 
was making him hear words she didn’t 
say. They had moved away from the 
lantern and he couldn’t see her face. 

A thought leapt within him. Was it 
possible that he had misjudged her? 

“T don’t love you,” she began; ‘and you 
don’t love me. And so—’ 

»Swinging round the sharp curve above 
and stopping at the water tank, suddenly 
the train thrust a league-long, dazzling 
sword of light straight through the heart 
of the solid blackness in which they stood, 
and the answer to everything seemed to 
rise out of the ground, as if by magic, into 
the center of it—the fur collar of his coat 
turned up about his ears, ready for the 
train. 

“Moberly!” said Lashbrook, startled, 
incredulous, hopeful. 

Moberly came forward eagerly. 

“I’ve only a minute to say it in, but 
that’s enough. I love her and you don’t. 
She only gave me the right to speak today 
by telling me how things really stood 
between you. I guessed when I saw you 
with Miss Radmore, and I knew when | 
looked out of my window and saw you try 
to kill yourself on the Crazy Horse bridge 
rather than go back with her. But | 
owed it to you to wait until I’d had it 
from her. My name’s not Moberly, but 
Kent. The fellow who was here the othet 
day looking for me was a detective sent 
out by my father. I’ve been pretending 
to be dead, and I’m tired of it. We've 
explained all that in a letter we left with 
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Smashing 

Bargains! 

—for those who act quickly 


Jo matter when your subscription ex- 
jires, be wise and accept one of these 
emarkable bargains before it is too late. 
\ll subscriptions will be extended from 
resent expiration dates. Subscriptions 
may be sent to different addresses if de- 
ired, and may be new or renewal. Pos- 
tage free except on Foreign or Canadian 
orders. All subscriptionsare for one year. 


Pictorial Review { a... 
SUNSET { save 
Pictorial Review $6.80 
Today’s Housewife —— 
SUNSET f $3.50 
Woman’s Home Companion { Newstead Vale 
SUNSET { sono 
The Delineator Newsstand Vale 
SUNSET i sacs 
Modern Priscilla (or Etude) { hevsslan Vale 
SUNSET i Saag 
Scribner’s (or Review of Reviews) | Newsiod Vl 
SUNSET i sa.76 


$7.20 
World’s Work (or Forbes’ Magazine) l Newsstand Value 


or Onl 
SUNSET $ 4.75 
Woman’s Home Companion $6.60 
Pictorial Review sy tg 
SUNSET f $4.26 
‘American Maga. (orCollier’s Weekly) j $7.80 
“Woman’s Home Companion —— 
SUNSET 5.25 


“Magazines marked with * must be sent te same address. 


ae : $5.60 
Collier’s Weekly (or Youth's Com.) ( Newsstand Value 
SUNSET $4.00 
Peoples Home Journal | $6.00 
Today’s Housewife (or McCall’s) + 
SUNSET $3.25 
Woman’s Home Companion (or Collier's Wkly.) $7.20 
Today’s Housewife (or McCall's) some + 
SUNSET $4.75 
: : $6.00 
American Magazine (Newsstand Value 
SUNSET i S456 
. $5.40 
Screenland U Newsstand Value 
SUNSET { saan 
; $7.20 
Asia (or Travel Magazine) ( Newsstand Value 
SUNSET i Saco 
McCall’s (or Today's Housewife) ) $6.00 
Woman’s World (or American Woman) omy a 
SUNSET $3.00 
World’s Work (or Scribner's Magazine) | $9.60 
Modern Priscilla (or Christian Herald) i." 
SUNSET $6.00 
Today’s Housewife (or McCall’s) Pe. 
Modern Priscilla (or Christian Herald) aon oy 
SUNSET $4.00 
a8 $5.60 
Etude (or Modern Priscil’a) { Newsstand Value 
vas "For Only 
SUNSET i soos 
. * 2 7.20 
Review of Reviews (ortouse Beautiful) | mE... Value 
TIN For Only 


Lowest prices will be quoted on ANY list 
of magazines you send us. 


Send all orders to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
46° Fourth Street San Francisco 














Harriet, because we thought maybe you 
wouldn’t get here in time.” 

The train came clanking round the 
curve, coasting carefully down the steep 
and serpentine track. It’s power was 
shut off. The tone of its bell had gone 
flat under the touch of the snow. 

“We're as far apart as the poles, you 
and I, but you’ve been uncommonly 
decent to me, Lashbrook. You—you’ve 
helped me the hell of a lot. In all sorts of 
ways. And I’m glad, you know—mighty 
damn glad—that this lets you out 
means happiness for you too.” 

Lashbrook couldn’t talk about it. They 
shook hands. 

Lashbrook looked at Judith. He had 
never seen her so arrogantly and tingingly 
alive. There was nothing in her eyes but 
Judith. But she was gentle when she spoke. 

“This springs the jaws of your trap, and 


' Tm glad.” She held out her hand. 
“Good-by. I’m sorry for everything. 


We should never have tried it, you and I. 
We’re not the same kind of people. But 
Dick and I are.” 

The train bore her out of his canon and 
out of his West. He listened for the last 
echoes of its whistle, creeping hollow and 
thin from frozen gorge to gorge. The great 
spaces were empty of her again. 

On the other side of the station Mumms 
was waiting to drive him home. Kent 
had asked him to. 

The snow had stopped and the wind 
had blown away the clouds. The deep 
black night was powdered with stars. 
Under them he felt the wild, free armies 
of the mountains stretching silently away. 
Again they belonged to him and to Martha. 

Mummss clicked to the tired horses. 

“Shake a leg, now,” he said; ‘‘we’re 
goin’ home.” 

THE END. 





We have abundant evidence that SUNSET 
readers enjoy stories that transport them far 
from the monotony of everyday affairs to the 
cool wild canyons of the Western mountains, 
where romance follows the dim trails and where 
strange adventures and daring enterprises 
engage the people of the tale. Such a story is 


Secret Valley~ 


By Leland W. Peck 
Author of “ Yellow”’ 


a new serial beginning in SUNSET next month. 

Unless you care nothing for mystery and 
romance in the great outdoors, unless in your 
reading you demand psychological plot and 
static, tea-and-toast characters, you will thrill 
to the swiftly moving drama, the changing for- 
tunes of the group of oddly contrasted people 
thrown together in Secret Valley. 

If your pulses quicken to the lure of high 
adventure; if you enjoy the game of wits in a 
story of action and mystery; if your emotions 
can be roused by a wholly delightful vivacious 
young woman trapped in an amazing situation; 
if you have a warm spot in your heart for an 
inquisitive, wide-eyed and humorously serious 
small boy, and if you can feel a vicarious thrill 
over the troubles encountered by an adven- 
turous young man and his even more adven- 
turous boy companion, you will follow this story 
eagerly. 

Add to the above dramatis personae two silent 
old yellow men and their loquacious white con- 
temporary, whom you will love, and a number 
of characters, with identity and mission cleverly 
clouded, whom_you will dislike intensely, and 
place them all in two isolated mountain valleys, 
with most of their motives shrouded in mystery, 
and you have the ingredients of this dramatic 
romance of the High Sierra.—-The Editors. 


He says he has smoked 
more Edgeworth than 
any living man 


Let Mr. Baldwin’s letter give you the 
facts, and you will see he has some justifi- 
cation for his claims. 


Burlington, Vermont 

Larus & Brother Company 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen 

I think that I am entitled to be called a 
charter of the 
Club, as I have used the Edgeworth Sliced 
Plug 


years. 


member Edgeworth Smokers 


between twenty and = twenty-five 


When I commenced using it I was selling 
the 
tomers who kept a 
that he had 
and wished that I 
for which he 


hardware on road. One of my cus- 


general store told me 


new tobacco 


me 


just received a 


would try it. gave 


me a box charged 20¢. 
He mistake, as it 
that time for 25c. I liked it so well that I 


made it a point to ask for it in every store 


made a was selling at 


in the different. towns that I made; but few 


had it. The next time that I called on this 
customer I bought six boxes, which would 
last until I got around again. [ still con- 


tinued to ask for it in the different towns 
and tried to induce the dealers to stock it. 

In 1906 or 1907 I went to So. Carolina and 
was surprised 
At that time 
and made frequent 


stayed there three years. I 
not to be able to get it there. 
I was in Beaufort, 8. C. 
Ga., Charleston, 


trips to Savannah, and 


S. C., and was unable to get it in either of 


I ordered some direct 
induced a 


these cities. Finally 


from and also dealer in 


Beaufort to stock it. 


you 


I have used it always for over twenty 
years except occasionally when I could not 
I figure that I have smoked over 1000 
of the 25c boxes, which have cost for the last 
few 35e. five 


I have not bought a cigar. 


get it 


years For at least years 
Have had some 
given to me, but they do not take the place 
of the old pipe filled with Edgeworth. 

I am sixty-one years of age and still think 


that it is the best tobacco on the market. 
I don’t think there is a man living who has 
smoked any more Edgeworth than I. What 


do you think? 
Yours truly, 


Signed) H. F. Baldwin 

It is always pleasing to hear from old 
Edgeworth smokers and we would like to 
know if this record is 
the best ever made. 

But we are inter- 
ested, too, in new 
Edgeworth smokers. 

We like to know that 
young men, men who 
are breaking in their 
first pipes, find Kdge- 
worth before they 
get very far in 
their pipe-smok- 
ing careers 

So we have a 
standing  invita- 
tion to send free 
samples of Edge- 
worth to all who 
ask for them. If 
you haven’t tried 
Edgeworth, we 
have a_ sample 

package here containing Plug Slice and 

Ready-Rubbed that is only waiting for 
| your name and address. 

When you write for it, address Larus & 

Brother Company, 36 South Street, Rich- 
| mond, Va. 
| 
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F.0.B. Los Angeles 
Ready-Cut 


Buy At Wholesale 


SAVE 20% 


‘he modern way to build your 
new home is to buy your 
materials ready-cut. Our 
mammoth buying power en- 
ables us to quote prices oa the 
ready-cut material for any size 
home at actual whc bess ale cost. 
We prepare material by fast, % 
accurate machines and by sys- (,, 
tematizing the handling of your 
order—save you approxima- 


discount from 
tbove price if ne 
changes in pian 
required. Con- 
tai living room, 





ih, kil- 
n porch 





rt iS 
tely 20% carpenter labor. ptt Visé Los 
Ws ° ngeie. sit O 
Finest lumber. We furnish tgif 4 
12 Exhibition 
complete plans, material lists asus 


and instructions | 10w to erect. 
Get our prices on homes of any 
size-—I to 10 rooms. 


Send 50¢ yr 


This 144-page book is, we 
believe, the most elaborate 
volume of approved De- 
signs ever p tblishe 1. Tells 
how you can save hun- 
dreds of dollars. Send soc. 


PACIFIC READY- CUT HOMES Inc 









1338 So. Hill St. Los Angeles Cal. 





DP 2 HAVE YOU SEEN— 
e@ THE “PASSION PLAY” 


ry. 
Tours to Europe 
1922 
AT MOPERATE RATES 
Write for Booklet E-16 

BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Spreckels Bldg. 506 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco New York City 











CALIFORNIA RANCHES. 0st i» Sait 
pment into Modern Stock Farms 
close touch with open rangc 


Ranches, suite ple for devel 
and Country Estates. Also ir 
vpportunity in Nevada, 


Edward C. Price, 325 Pacific F 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


‘inance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 










Through Car Service on Household Goods and atone biles 

Pre m and to i rts of th t Consult ourfnear t of 

hipping. Cars carefully londed and unloaded by experienced mex 
TRANS-CONTINFN?AL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Deerborn Street, Chicago 
Mouadnock Bidg., San Franc!sco Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Hulilding, Seattle 
Philadelphia, — Bull dir Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland. !'ippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 


A REAL $20.00 VIOLIN FREE 


If you study our mew one note at 







atime violin lessons; simple as 
<-B-C; Certain as Arithmetic; 

Over 40 pieces included ; Easy to 
: play; Easyto pay; 
Lessonson/y cost; 
Your SUCCESS and 
violin guarante d 


State if you have violin 


IMPERL AL MUSIC SCHOOL~3009 16th Street 
Dep ) SAN FRANCISCO~CALIFORNIA 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


eral questionsand answers are 
rvice supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 
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He Left for His Health 


Q. I made about five thousand dollars 
farming rented land and managed to keep 
the money when my lease ran out and was 
not renewed in the fall of 1919. I have 
been working in town since, but I am 
anxious to get back to farming. Now I 
have a chance to buy 320 acres for two 
thousand dollars near Aberdeen, Idaho. 
Che owner had it in wheat until 1917, but 
s his health was bad in the altitude 
ind he had to le ave. There is a four- 
room house, barn and well on the place. 
He says he has made 22 bushels to the 
acre, but he wants all cash. He says irri- 
gation is not necessary. Will you tell me 
what vou know of the district? Iam not 
icquainted in the West, but it seems to 


1e Say 


me that a half section is a bargain. 
L. W , Lincotn, NEBR. 
\. The half section offered you with 
the improvements probably ‘cost the 


owner more than $2000, but nevertheless 

doubt whether it is a bargain. The 
situation in the dry-farming belt of south 
central Idaho ts about as follows: ‘Twelve 
years ago there was quite an influx of 
homesteaders who took up the sagebrush 
land of the tableland, cleared it and pro- 
ceeded to raise wheat by dry-farming 
methods. lor several years the rainfall 
was above normal, the land yielded good 
crops, the homesteaders made money, 
put it in improvements or acquired larger 
hen the pendulum swung the 

\ series of extra dry years 
came Most of the farmers did not 
get ~ seed back. The drouth continued. 
Year after year more of the farmers gave 
up vis fight, quit their land and left the, 
banks holding the mortgage sack. “Today 
\berdeen almost the only dry- 
farmers left are some Russian-Germans 
who are still hanging on. 

Your friend surely left for the sake of 
his health. He would have gotten hungry 
had he stayed 

In our judgment 20 acres of good irri- 
gated land are worth more than a half- 
section of dry-farming land. Dry farm- 
ing is mostly gambling with the weather, 
and few of us can afford to gamble for our 


acreage 
other way. 


ilone. 


west of 


living 
Alaska Attracts Him 
QO. | am a frequent reader of your 
magazine and have enjoyed reading it 
very much. I have been particularly 


interested in reading about Alaska, but 
such articles are scarce. Could you pos- 
sibly instruct me about chances for filing 
on government land and where to get 
such information? Iam a former service 
man and would welcome any information 
on Alaska.—J. A., Mapoc, Montana. 

A. With the exception of timber 7 
ducing lands comprised within the Na- 
tional Forests, Alaska is one vast home- 
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For Intestinal Disturbances 


**Buffalo Mineral Springs Water can be 
relied upon as highly efficacious in all 
the various gastro- intestinal disturban- 
ces. E. C. LAT A » Resident 
Physician at the Springs. 


Buffalo Mineral Springs Water 
is helpful in the treatment of 
Albuminuria, Bladder and Kid- 
ney Stones, Bladder Inflamma- 
tion, Enlarged Prostate, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Gout, Neuritis, 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Aci- 
dosis, Dyspepsia and Nausea 
from any cause. It is an active 
antacid Diuretic. 


Also a delightful non-carbon- 
ated table water. 


Physicians and other interested 
persons are invited to write to 
the Springs for ‘‘Fifty Years of 
Medical Opinions,” a little book 
about Buffalo Mineral Springs 
Water written by many promi- 
nent physicians in all parts of 
the country. At all Druggists. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 





Cat out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may us¢ 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85, If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY. Dept. 383 St. Louis, Me 





Your Moods, 
Whims, 


Annoyances 





trace ageing lines that mar the youth- 
ful smoothness of your skin. Elizabeth 
Arden, guided by her sure knowledge 
of women’s needs and scientific aids, 
has perfected a balm for this preva- 
lent difficulty. ANTI-WRINKLE 
CREAM, yellow, fragrant, softens the 
skin, nourishes the tissues and smooths 
away lines and wrinkles. $2 by mail. 


The famous Arden Muscle-Strapping 
Treatments may be obtained at the branch 
Salon—233 Grant Avenue, San Franc'sco. 


Address your orders and send for a copy of the 
booklet the “‘ Quest of the Beautiful’’ to 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon D’Oro, 673-0 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London, 25 Old Bond St. _‘ Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore 
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The picture to the left 1: 
that of beautiful Mirror 
Lake, inthe Mt. Rainier Na- 
a al Park, 5,000 feet ah > 
sea level, a few hours’ run 
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Come to the Mountains 
Come to the Sea 





Photo by J. A. McCormick 


Come to Seattle—center of ile Charmed Land 


of out-door vacation lands. See Seattle longtime in Mount Rainier National Park, America’s 
and her charming sister cities, but above supreme and peerless beauty spot. Take the ten 
all plan that this is to be an out-of-doors vaca-  daysof travel de luxe over Inland Seas to Alaska with 
tion—motoring through stately forests carpeted a panorama of inspiring scenery passing in review. 


Ke ONE GOLDEN SUMMER in the greatest ing togs—golf every day in the year. Spend a good 


with lovely woodsy things, along sparkling BREATHE THE WONDERFUL AIR of Puget Sound, 
streams and tumbling waterfalls, picnicking by rest your nerves and feast your soul. You'll sleep 
the wayside, climbing mountains, under blankets—no heat, cyclones, 


earthquakes or poisonous reptiles 

nothing but a good time. 

You'LL STORE UP HEALTH and 
strength for your work-a-day 
world. Seattle is the healthiest 
city in the world—the children’s 
paradise. 

Ik YOU LOVE NATURE and clean 
sport—come. Good motor roads 


and wandering over mountain 
trails; floating over shimmering 
lakes amidst snow-capped peaks; 
taking a pack outtit to the inner- 
most heart of nature’s majesty and 
beauty; skiing in July; sailing over 
the most perfect yacht courses in 
the world amid a thousand islands, 
even to the wonder waters and 


beauties of Alaska; boating, canoe- W : f B k] and special summer railroad rates. 
rite for DOOKIet plan to rent a house ora cottage 


ing, hiking, swimming. 
BRING YOUR FLY ROD, your ee ” and make a summer of it. 

, The Charmed Land Sansagglaclames | 
salmon rod and your bass tackle, ComME biRECT to the Seattle 
your 160 or 20 gauge gun, your Therealstory of the wonders of the “Charmed, Chamber of Commerce Tourist 
trusty rifle, your tennis racket, 44"@ 0 15 wWlustrated and described in our Bureau, 702 Third Avenue, Seattle. 
F oe Charmed Land Booklet, which we will be 








your camera and your bathing suit. ‘ad : oe, ae eee yee 
a ase _ glad to send you free on request. Sean . 1 pais , 
bring your golf clubs and your golf- 919 Arctic Building, Seatt 





Maximum temperature Seatile 1921 was 8o° 


Seattle --Center of America’s Summer Playground 
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OLD MISSION 
BALLOON “peas 
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r of many _— of interest 


near to Los Angeles_ Greatest journe 
for the fare charged in the well 














| VYEAR’‘ROUND RESORT 





Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


oe Writs for beautifully 
illustrated Folder 


PACIFIC] ELECTRIC RAILWAY | 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 

















ORANGE 
EMPIRE 


TROLLEY TRIP 


50 miles through Orange Groves 
visiting twelve cities 
a Features 
































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.'’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 


**Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Departme S, Stanislaus c ounty 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 





nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans 3G., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 


Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C 


OLD COINS 


Old coins, large Spring selling catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101F Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


~ 
. 
= 

HELP WANTED 
Hotels— 40,000 usiteeiiion in Hotels; 
nation-wide demand for high-salaried men and 
women; past experience unnecessary; we train you 


by mail and put you in touch with big opportunities. 
Big pay, tine living, interesting work, quick ad- 
vancement; permanent. Write for Free Book 
“Your Big Opportunity.” Lewis wom Training 
School, Room 3626, Washington, D. 





Be a Railway Traffic Inspector! $110 to $250 
monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare-time 
study Splendid opportunities Position guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Write for Free Booklet 
Gi-70 Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Let us advise you, free, as to the work you 
are best fitted to do. Send for Vocational Chart, 
free Sheldon School, Dept. 269, 36 So. State St., 
Chicago 


Those out of employment or wishing to 
communicate with Chau- 


increase prest nt income, 
Jamestown, N. 


tauqua Commercial Agency, 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


of Photopiays, Short 
stories, songs, poems, newspaper articles, send 
today for Free helpful booklet, ‘‘Successful Writ- 
ing.’ Writer's Digest, S 693 "Butler Bldg. Cin- 
cinnati. 


Ambitious writers 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


stead. Practically all of it is open t 
entry and so far very little of it has been 
taken, as the demand for the products of 
the soil is strictly limited by the needs of 
the population engaged in mining in th« 
interior and in fishing, canning and mining 
on the coast. You can obtain detailed 
information both by personal letter and 
through pamphlets from the Alask: 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Seattle 
Washington, and the Territorial Bureau 
of Information, Juneau, Alaska. 


Who Wants to Sell Twenty Acres, 
Nothing Down? 

Q. The service of your department 
covers such a wide range that even though 
my request is unusual I am moved to 
make it in the hope that it may reach its 
mark. I first farmed in Iowa as a boy, 
then in Kansas, Colorado and Canada 
where I conceived and carried out quit: 
an extensive development and coloniza- 
tion project, winning big, only to lose out 
as a result of the war, which prevented 
certain necessary developments—and 
broke me. 


Debts thrown up by the backwash of 


the war have prevented us so far from 
acquiring the necessary capital with which 
to buy a small farm and build the home 
of our dreams in this western land which 
we love. 

Our two boys—nine and thirteen 
need such a home and the training that 
creative work among growing things can 
give, and my own health absolutely de- 


mands it—at least so the doctors say. 
Now: To the point, “Mother,” the boys 


and I are yearning to get on a piece of 
land where we can make a real home and 
our living from the start, off the land or 
nearby, but what with the residue of 


those debts and the monthly demands of 


our landlord we will not be able to pay 
any cash down. If there be, however, 
among your readers a land owner who 
for any reason, wants to sell his land for 
a fair price, and who can afford to sell on 
long terms without a cash payment, and 
vill do so, “Mother,” the boys and I will 
show him that hard work plus enthusiasm 
can soon square an honest debt. 

, We would like it in California, but the 
West will do so long as it is near the 
mountains and on the west slope. 

If you feel that you can grant this a 
place in your valued department we will 
be ready when the call comes and you 
will win the heartfelt thanks of “Mother,” 
the boys and—A. B., SAN FRANcrIsco, CAL. 

A. If those of our readers who have 
good land they can and wish to sell on 
the terms outlined by our correspondent, 


will address their offers to A. B., care of 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, San 
Francisco, California, we will forward 


these letters to our inquirer. 


New Zealand Hears the Cail 


Q. I was reading the article on “How 
I Acquired My Little Farm” by Austin 
D. Perry, of Edmonds, Washington, and 
wondered if it is still possible to acquir 
logged over land at a reasonable fgur 
within 15 or 20 miles of a fair-sized town 
in either Washington or Oregon on th 
instalment plan. We are a young coup! 
out from New Zealand attracted to thi 
country by the splendid opportunitie 
here for anyone who wants to get on an 
will work for it. We are both used t 
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—just say 


Blue-jay 


to your druggist 


Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 1, 
for valuable book, ** Correct Care of the Feet.”’ 























BEST OIL 1S NONE TOO a00D 
F or phonographs, sewing machines, typewriters, 
guns and all delicate machines, Nyoil is the 
safest and most oat highly ret refined lubricant. Colora 
less, has no odor, will 
— or get ranrid. Big 

ttle 25c lasts a iong time. 
Trial sizel0c. Bu: = of 
Raa sea a write fOr 

New Bedford, Mass. CLEANS <= POUSHES 





Free Proof 
That You 
Can Hear! 


The wonderful, im- y 
proved Acousticon has 
now enabled nearly 
500,000 deaf people to hear. We are sure it 
will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No money to ‘pay, 
no red tape, no reservation to this offer. 
Our confidence in the present Acousticon is 
so complete that we will gladly take all the 
risk in proving, beyond any doubt, that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The new 


patented 
cated 


Acousticon has improvements and 
features which cannot be dupli- 
so no matter what you have ever 
tried, just ask for a free trial of the New 
Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and 
you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1369 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 
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farm life and are desirous of securing a 
piece of land which we could farm with 
just a reasonable chance of success with 
the limited capital we possess. So far 
we have not been able to locate anything 
to suit. We have about $1000 cash and 
an automobile. We had planned to live 
and work in the city until we had cleared 
enough land to build a small house in our 
spare time and work on it permanently. 

R. E. W., Pactric Grove, CALF. 

A. There are literally millions of acres 
of cut-over land in every timber produc- 
ing state of the Far West and the acreage 
of stump land is growing constantly. At 
the same time the area of this land which 
is cleared and cultivated is increasing 
with the speed of a snail. This is due to 
the fact that the land clearing operation 
is very expensive. With the present cost 
of material and labor this expense can be 
reduced only if the owner does most of 
the clearing himself. Unless you have 
ever attempted to clear stump land you 
can not appreciate the size of the task 
and the demands it makes upon one’s 
strength and endurance. Naturally 
stump land which has been cleared repre- 
sents a heavy investment per acre and 
must produce abundantly and be tilled 
intensively if it is to pay its way. If the 
soil is shallow, very gravelly or has other 
defects, it is scarcely worth while, with 
the present price of tarm products, to 
attempt the clearing operation. 

With your capital it would be exceed- 
ingly dithcult to make a start as the 
money at your disposition is insufficient 
to clear more than an acre or two and to 
put up a tiny shack. Most of the land 
clearing has been done by hard-working 
Scandinavians who have been used to 
stiff manual labor all their lives. 

However, we are publishing your letter 
and will gladly forward offers which may 
be sent you in care of the Service Bureau 
without, however, accepting responsibil- 
ity for the statements made by the corre- 
spondents. You will have to do your own 
investigating before purchasing, always 
remembering that a very low price should 
be asked for uncleared land, as the job of 
removing the stumps on good land will 
necessitate an outlay of at least $125 to 
$150 an acre. 

Willing Workers Need a Lift 

Q. We are a young couple born and 
brought up on a stock farm, industrious 
and thrifty, knowing the business 
handling stock and housekeeping, with 
all the love and instincts for ranch life, 
with university education, with every- 
thing, in fact, that would qualify us for 
successful occupancy of a ranch except 
money to buy and stock one. 

Could you through your department 
get us in touch with somebody who owns 
some land (distance from railroad or 
postofice does not matter!) who would 
make us some kind of a proposition (we 
to furnish all the work, he the capital) 
where we could hope to own a home after 
a reasonable time?—W. D., BreckEN- 
RIDGE, TEXAS. 

A. Who its willing to give this young 
couple a chance? There must be hundreds 
of men in the Far West who have gotten 
a lift when they started out and who are 
willing to be of assistance to the right 
party in turn. We will gladly forward 
letters addressed to W. D., care Sunset 
Magazine Service Bureau, to this inquirer. 
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Pacific Mail liner in 
Panama Canal 


Go East or West by sea 


Visit Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Panama Canal, Havana 






The new de luxe passenger and express-freight 
service of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
between San Francisco, Los Angeles and New 
York is a travel opportunity of never ending 
interest and delight. 


Sight-seeing stops ashore at picturesque Manzanillo, 
Mexico; San Jose de Guatemala; Acajutla and La Libect: ad, 
Salvador; Cristobal and Balboa, Canal Zone; Havana, 
Cuba; Baltimore and Norfolk. 


Sailings from New York, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles about every 18 days. Mode m American 
twin-screw ships ‘ ‘Colombia,’ “Ecuador,” “Venezuela”’ 
ag Santa Ana,”’ especially designed for Tropical service. 
> luxe suites. Home-like staterooms. Electric fan in 
poe dme ibin. Deck sports. Music. Swimming tank. More 
than 73 years experience in pleasing passengers makes 
Pacific Mail cuisine a delight. Fares, first-class, $270 
and $300. 
arest steamship 
ipon to 


For complete information see ne 
tourist agent or railroad agent or send co 
nearest Pacific Mail office 


‘ r ~ al 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 
508 California St, 508 So. Spring St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send me, without obligation, data de seri plit e of your new 
service between San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York. 


10 Hanover Square 
New York 
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our 
kin can 
be quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily orShiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says I can clear your 
skin of the above biemishes. P 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
R Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’—telling how I cured 
myself after beins afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 145 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 























Get a tube 

today. Makes your 
head and nose feel fine. 

Easy to apply 

Quick to act 

20 treatment tin FREE— Write 

KONDON,—Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The State 


of California 


is largely dependent upon 
irrigation for its abundant 
crops and its prosperity. 


For this reason the State 
has enacted laws giving 


exceptional security to 
investors in Irrigation 


Bonds. 


In addition, irrigation 
bonds are free from per- 
sonal property and federal 
income taxes. 


TULE and BAXTER 
CREEK inigation bonds 
have these attractive fea- 
tures Phey are a safe in- 
vestment for your funds, 
vielding 6°, 


Send for descriptive cu- 


cular SM4. 


Girvin & Miller, Inc. 


KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


First Savings Bank Bldg. 
OAKLAND 


Hoge Building 
SEATTLE 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


First National Bank Bidg. 
SAN DIEGO 
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Far West. 





A department devoted to investments in the 
Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 























The W ages of Money 


Why the Average American Knows 
Nothing of the Science of Investing 


traits of 
appears 


NE of the strangest 
human nature, which 
almost incomprehensible to the 
man who studies investment and 
is the easy-going man- 
average person dei ils 


fnanctal matters, 
ner in which the 
with his or her surplus funds or savings 
\merican probably expends 
toward increasing his earn- 
toward the 
proper investing of what he saves than 
does the man of any other nationality. 
We are a nation of earners; other nation- 
ilities with one or two well known excep- 
tions are Hence our 
reputation as dollar chasers oye our atti- 
tude of superiority toward the penurious- 
ness of the European his diff rence In 
traits can very well be laid partly to the 
any man with the 


Phe average 
more energy 
ing powel and le ss energy 


nations of savers 


fact that in this country 


necessary characteristics and abilities can 
push his way to the very top and he will 
then be acct pted anywhere in the country 


while on the other hand the 
or Asia is hedged about 
hich tend 


bri ike 


nn his merits, 
resident of Europe 
by class and caste 
t hold him In ad LPTOOVE and put 


isting _— 


on his ¢ arning powers 

The enormous natural resources of 
\merica as compared to those of Europe 
indard of living forced on the 
of the European people 
through thei and inva- 
ions are other main factors in this differ- 


nd the st 
nany generations 
humerous Wawrs 


nceintraits. Asa result of these factors 


the average young \merican le ans toward 
get-rich-quick schemes with the idea that 
investment is too slow, while our foreign- 
born citizen goes to the other extreme and 
considers his money safer in savings banks 
Liberty throws his 
the other make s it work for 


than in Bonds. One 
mone away, 
starvation Wages 

It is indeed strange that people of sense 
willing almost to wreck their 
health in the pursuit of greater earning 
power, will turn right round and hand 
ver What they save to the first plausible 
stranger who happens along, to place in 
vhat he elibly calls an investment. It is 
true that the solicitor can paint a picture 


Vi ho are 


f your future profits which rivals the 
beauties of one of our famous sunsets, but 
| fear your profits and the sunset have 


only one thing in common, the ability to 
fade out on very short notice. Turn a 


deaf ear to all promotion schemes and all 


projects Wherein your money is to be used 
in the construction of the plant, no matter 


what kind, for you can find one equally 
good that is a going concern with a perioc 
of earnings behind it. 

Don’t be taken in by wonderful draw- 
ings by architects or landscape artists of 
what the project is to be; wait until 11 
“is”. Be especially wary .of all stock 
selling schemes in which attention 1s 
called to the profits made by the origina! 
companies in the same line of business 
Remember the original compar y in an\ 
new line was the ortginal and nox a trailet 
and that those who put their mcney in tt 
had investigated it and were convinced it 
was a good speculation, which is quite a 
different thing from an investment. 

Our reason for warning against all pro 
motion schemes is that they are not for 
the man of small means even if they ar 
Chey are for the mone = 
man who will not be crippled in cuse the 
do not turn out well. He can also afford 
to make the necessary investigations as 
to the probable success of the propost- 
tion; vou can not Do not forget that 
capital 1s looking for the 
prohtable places to put its money and 
you can safely bet it 1s not overlooking 
many opportunities. Good things do not 
as a rule to beg for their financing 
Even if the proposition turns out a great 
success you will have your opportunity t 
make your share of the profits by buying 
into it in the first depression that 
along after the company has been in bust 
couple of years. When th 
time comes you will probably fear to tak: 
the risk as there will be no sunsets painted 
to accompany the opportunity. On thi 
contrary gloomy. Take the 
United Company as at 
Wid rhe 

It was founded with much hurrah 1 
I9OI, 11 1 boom times similar to those oi 
191g in order to have the proper settin; 
of attractiveness. hat year the 
sold from $24 to as high as 455 a share 
Boom times, like sunsets, have a way o 
fading out, and a consequence during 
the depression of 1903 and 1904, thet 
were plenty of opportunities to buy chat 
same stock at $12 ashare. Similar oppor 
tunities exist in this depression, but agait 
such opportunities come under the hea 
of speculation instead of investment, an: 
are not within the province of these art) 
cles. So [ say let some one else who c: 
afford it hnance the promotions. Yo 
can afford to wait until they are on the 
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re You Interested 
in 
Amateur Theatricals? 


Send today for copy 
of the 


Little Theatre 
Magazine 


cA complete National digest 
of Amateur Theatricals— 
Including, The Little Thea- 
Community theatres, 
Children’s theatres, Univer- 
sities, Schools, Dran atic 
Societies and Clubs. 


tres, 


Single Copy 15c 
Per Year $1.50 


the 
Little Theatre Magazine 


P, O. Box 487 San Francisco, Cal. 











re HOME NOW 


PLAN rote 
t Send for Stillwell Building 


» Books with Economy Plans 
ee, of new California Styles suitabl 
for any climate. Famous for 

comfort and beauty 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
The New Colonials” 
60 Ho uuses—6 to 10 Rooms $1 
“West | Coast Bungalows” 
rad oping OFFER 50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 


) for any three of Little Bungalows" 
s and get Garage 15 Houses—3- 
RE. 75 House 2 













aes 


5 Rooms 





Money back tf not satisfi 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 186 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





BLUE 
STEEL 


AUTOMATIC 
25 CAL. aT 
945... .U 


wee $10.45 







Less than half pre- mt 
prices. Shoots COLTS 
and all standard cart- 


iges Convenient to carry — Iles flat In the 
pocket. Strong, powerful, reliable, patent 
ifety attachment 


OUR OTHER BIG SPECIALS: 
Armes de Guerre” gold filled, hand engraved, 
genuine mother of pearl hs andle, 25 cal. $21.75; 
2 cal. $23.75 — Vest Pocket Pistol $4.95— 
Celebrated 5 rman MAUSER 25cal. $12.95; 
32 cal. $13.9 seh Etats Famous LUGER 30 
al. $23 33 Han Ejector Revolver swing out 
cylinder 32 cal. blue steel or nickel $16.95. 
PearlHandle $19.95. All guns brand new direct 
from factory, latest models, absolutely perfect. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on Delivery. 
UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
'90 Broad St. Dept, 21 Newark, N, J. 











: importance to the beeinner. 


*bank at interest or in Liberty 
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feet and have shown what they can do. 
Learn the rules of the science of inv est- 
ment which are almost mathematical in 
their accuracy and stick to real securities 
which have to pass through the hands of 
a score of experts before they are bought 
by a syndicate to be sold to investors. 

In order to learn the principles of in- 
vestment it is necessary that you read 
and study your subject, for money work- 
ing without knowledge must be content 
with a small return just as a man without 
knowledge must take his place in the 
ranks of the unskilled. It is only by 
learning the secrets of the science of in- 
vestment that you can safely make your 
money earn more than conservative re- 
turns. If you wanted to open a dry- 
goods store or become a doctor or dentist 
you would expect to become proficient in 
your subject before you went into the 
practise of it. Yet doctors and dentists 
are notoriously faulty in the investment 
of their surplus money, because they are 
generally too busy to give it the thought 
it deserves. Engineers should become 
the keenest of investors through their 
mathematical training and ability to put 
all of their data onto charts. ‘here are 
five books which every person Ww ho has sur- 
plus funds to invest should read. They are: 


Simple Principles of Investment, by 
Thomas Gibson. 

Pitfalls of Speculation, by 
Gibson. 

Stocks and Bonds, by Roger W ; Babson. 

Business Barometers for Anticipating 
Conditions, by Roger W. Babson. 


‘Thomas 


How to Invest Money Wisely, by 
John Moody. } 
These five books which can be pur- | 
chased for about $10.00 may be the | 
means of saving you hundreds of dollars. | 


For instance, [have a friend who made a 
purchase of a certain stock in tgig. If 
he had read the above books he would 
probably have let it alone. He does not 
think it makes much difference, as he 
only purchases for investment, so he says, 
but he would have learned that the mar- 
ket price of nearly all common 
vary with the earnings of the company. 
If he had deferred his purchase until the 
company entered a period of poor earn- 
ings, he would have been able to buy 
twice the number of shares with the same 
money, just as the man who deferred his 
purchase of U. S. Steel in 1901 was able 
to buy it in 1904 for less than half of what 
it cost in the former year. 

From these two examples we learn that 


StOCcKS 


even the common stocks of nearly all of 
out important companies do not come 
under the category of investments. You 
can afford to let your money lie in the 


Bonds until 
you have an elementary knowledge of the 
subject, when it can be made to have a 
slightly higher earning power by invest- 
ing it in good bonds through a reliable 
bond house or reliable broker. You 
should learn the definitions of investment 
terms thoroughly, in order that you may 
know what the bond man is talking about 
when he describes his offerings. A small 
book which defines most of the common 
financial terms is the ‘‘Investors’ Primer’ 
by John Moody. A more comprehensive 
book is ““Money and Investments” by 
Montgomery Rollins. A workable knowl- 
edge of the elementary terms is of great 
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Knitted 


Sport Coat 
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Guaranteed 
All Virgin 
Wool 


$@200 

















With Belt 
75 Cents 
Extra 
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occasions. Makes dandy house coat 
too. Smartly finished; sturd'ly knitted § 
from all virgin wool a 
yarn. Finished as ex eae | oa 
pertly asmoreexpen- | 4? outings , 
sive coats. Costsyou | golf | 
only $6.00 at your motoring | §& 
dealers, in the new | “ bowling | ‘ 
heather mixtures traveling | 
Thermo hanger hiking i - 
the neck of each coat office or | y 
Write us if your dealer kome wear | - 
cannot supply you | ea! ¥ 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 4 
349 Broadway Dept. H New York - 





Scakan fact, and yet it re ads lik e fix 
contains a gre be mora!. This book hz 
thousands how to save —how to be thr 


“Getting Ahead”’ is now in its tenth editio I 















Nationally known. It tells the story of Peter Perk 

how he conceived a nc slides a and accumulated ove 
$10,000 in 13 years by s ) per 
month. He workedno mivacle. Hetook noshort cut 
wealth. He put his sav tue 
toit faithfully,and inter 


est and divide nds d id the rest 


The book shows you how todo likev 


vest in stocks and bonds of the wor 

porations to make the vtmost profit 

you a good saver. It shows you how tos money 
now wasted. It couples investing with savi ig, and 





provides the profitat incentive that keer your 
resolve from lagging Saving without profit is irk 
some drudgery. Saving with profit is a fascinating 
experince. Many say it is the ‘‘greatest game ‘nthe 
world.’’ All can play it 
Thies is your next step: Cut this ad out, write nar ad 
dress in the margin and mail\to s rignt 
now before. you forg Ww tar 
copy of “*GETTING AHEA! 

Over 97% bet ta undertake to eave and invest on this piar 
continue with it. What greater ement could you have 

at least send for ope book Be sure to send your ame anc 


address / AT ON 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 


Dept. 1853 137 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
Kansas City Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati 
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Columbia Si 


KNOW THE PARTS 


AND YOU 


KNOW THE CAR 


With the intense price competition 
existing today in the automobile indus- 
try it is inevitable that this year some 
manufacturers will cut costs and qual- 
ity below the danger point while others 
will stand by their quality ideals re- 
gardless of price. 


One type of car can be bought this 
year or any year with confidence. The 
car composed of specialized standard 
units of known value is a safe car to 
buy anytime and anywhere. 


The Columbia Six is a car of this type. 
The Continental Motor, Timken Axles, 
and other specialized parts used in the 
Columbia are as definite proven per- 
manent values as government currency. 


Choose the Columbia Six and you are 
not only safeguarded by ideals and high 
quality standards for which The Col- 
umbia Motors Company has_ been 
known all the years of its existence, but 
you are doubly protected by these na- 
tionally known parts makers. 


THE COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 

















